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ADVERTISEMENT. 



These Stories, which were first published, among 
81 great number of others, in the Cheap Repository, 
under the signature Z, are here presented to the 
reader, much enlarged and improved. Such of 
them as are comprised in this volume being adapt- ' 
ed to persons in a superior station to those which 
are contained in the fourth volume, it was thought 
better to separate and class them accordingly. A 
brief account of the institution here referred to, will 
be given in the subsequent volume* 
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THE mSTORT 

OF 

MR. FANTOM, 

THE NEW FASHIONED PHILOSOPHEBv 

AND 

HIS MAN WILLIAM. 

Mr. Fantom was a retail trader in the city of 
London. As he had no turn to saxy expensive vices, 
he was reckoned a sober decent man, but h^ was 
covetous and proud, selfish and conceited* As 
soon as he got forward in the world, his vanity be- 
gan to display itself, though not in the ordinary me- 
thod, that of making a figure and living away; but 
still he was tormented with a longing desire to draw 
public notice, and to distinguish himself. He felt a 
general sense of discontent at what he was, with a 
general ambition to be something which he was not; 
but this desire had not yet turned itself to any par- 
ticular obje<:t. It was not by his money he could 
hope to be distinguished, for half his acquaintance 
had more, and a man must be rich indeed to be 
noted for his riches in London. Mr. Fantom's mind 
was a prey to his vain imagination^. He despised all 
those little acts of kindness and charity which every 
man is called to perform every day; and while he 
was contriving grand schemes, which lay quite out 
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2 HISTOET or HR. FANTOM. 

of his reach, he neglected the ordinary duties of 
life, which lay directly before him* Selfishness was 
his governing principle. He fancied he was lost in 
the mass of geheral society: and the usual means of 
attaching importance to insignificance occurred to 
him; that of getting into clubs and societies* To be 
connected with a party would at least make him 
known to that paity, b« ip qWr salow and contemp- 
tible; and this local importance it is which draws 
off vain Doiads' §nxm Aose scenes of genofd useful-^ 
ness, in which, though they are of more value, they 
are of less distinction. 

About this time he got bold of a famous little 
book written by the New Philosopher, whose 
pestilent doctrines have gone about seeking whom 
they may destroy; these doctrines found a reacty en- 
trance into Mr. Fantom's mind; a mind at once 
shallo\f and' inquisitive, speculative and vain, am- 
bitious and dissatisfied. As almost every book was 
new to him, he fell into the common eiror of those 
who begin to read late in life — ^that of thinking that 
what he did not know himself, was equally new ta 
others; and he was apt to fancy that he and the au- 
Aor he was reading were Ae only two people in the 
world who knew any thing. This book led to the 
grand discovery; he had now found what his heart 
panted after — a way to distinguish himself. To 
start out a fill! grown. phik>so|^er at once, to be wise 
without education, to dispute without learaing, and 
to make proselytes without argument, was a short 
cut to fame, which well suited his vanity tsad his ig- 
norance. He rejoiced that he had been so clever aa^ 
to examine for himself, pitied his friends who tocdc 
lluiigs upon trust, and wa» resolved to assert the 
freedom of his own mind. To a mandcmd <^ b^d* 
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novelties and damg paradoxes., so3id -argunieat 
would be flat, and tradi -would be dott, itietdf 
because it is not new. Mr. Faatom bdieved, not im 
proportion to the strengdi of the evktence, but to the 
impudence of liie assertion* Hie tnun^sKng on holjr 
]^;round with dirty shoes, the sflaearhig the sattotuarf 
with fildi and n&ire, the calMng pro|diete «nd apos- 
tks by the most scurrilous names was new, and 
dashmg, and dazing. M n Fantom, now betng set 
free from the chains of slavery and aufKrstttioa, 
was i^esolved to diow Ms zeal in the usiud way, by 
trying to free others; bnt it wotild have hint his va* 
nity had be known that he was the convert of a msm 
who had written oriy for the vulgar, wbo had i »- 
t^^n^^ nothing, no, tiot even one idea of original 
wickedness; but who bad stof^d to rake vip out of 
the kennel of infidelity, all the loathsome dregs and 
bSsl dirt, whidh politer imbeltevers had thrown 
away as too gross vnd offrasive for their better bred 
readers. 

Mr. Faiftom, who considered that a philosophy 
must set «q> with a little sort of stodc in trade, now 
picked up lall the <:ommon^aoe notions agaihut 
Christianity, Drhich have been answered a hundred 
times over; these he kepi by him ready cut and 
dried, and brou^ out in all companies with a zeri 
which would have done honour to a better cause, 
but whidi the friends io a better cause are not so 
apt to discover* He soon got aB the cant of the new 
school. He prated thmitmarrownessi^Bakd ignorance^ 
and Hg&try^ ^md prejut^e^ and priatcrqft, <m ibt 
one hand; and on tlie other, of fuUic gdod^iht iove 
of mankind^ suid liberality^ and candour^ and t^kra* 
thn^ and above all, itnev^kntx. Benevolence, ht 
said, made up the whole (tf rdigion, ami ail the 
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4 HISTORY or MR. FANTOM. 

Other parts of it were nothing but cant, and jargcm, 
and hypocrisy. By benevolence he understood a 
gloomy and indefinite anxiety about the happiness 
of people with whom he was utterly disconnected, and 
whom Providence had put it out of his reach either 
to serve or injure. And by the happiness this bene- 
volence was so anxious to promote, he meant an ex- 
emption from the power of the laws, and an eman- 
cipation from the restraints- of religion, conscience, 
and moral obligation. 

Finding, however, that he made littk impression 
on his old club at the Cat and Bagpipes, he grew 
tired of their company. This club consisted of a 
few sober citizens, , who met of an evening for- a 
littie harmless recreation after business; their ob- 
ject was, not to reform parliament, but their own 
shops; not to correct the abuses of government, but 
of parish officers; not to cure the excesses of admi* 
nistration, but of their own porters and apprentices; 
to talk over the news of the day without aspiring to 
direct the events of it. They read the papers with 
that anxiety which every honest man feels in the 
daily history of his country. But as trade, which 
they ^i^ understand, flourished, they were careful 
not to reprobate those public measures by which it 
was protected, and which they did not understand. 
In such turbulent times it was a comfort to each to 
feel he was a tradesman, and not a statesman; that 
he was not called to responsibility for a trust for" 
which he found he had no talents, while he was at 
fiill liberty to employ the talents he really possessed, 
in fairly amassing a fortune, of which the laws would 
be the best guardian, and government the best se- 
curity. - Thus a legitimate self-love, regulated by 
prudence, and re&trai|:ied by principle, produced 
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HISTORY OF M&. FAKTOX* 5 

peaceabk subjects and ^(Kxi cidz^&ft; wh^e ia 
Fantom a boundless adfislmesB and inardinate vani- 
ty converted a discontented tradier into a turbulent 
politicise. 

There w^, however, one member of tbe Cat and 
Bagpipes whose society he could not resolve to give 
up, though they seldom agreed, as indeed no two 
men in the same class and halnts of life could lessre- 
semble^ach other. Mr. Trueman was sua honest, plain^ 
shftple-hearted tradesanan of the good old cut, who 
feared God and followed his business; he went to 
church twice on Sundays, and minded his shop aU 
the week, spent frugally, f^ve liberally, and saved 
modera^ly. He lost, however, some ground in 
Mr. Faatom^s esteem, because he paid his tax» 
widiout disputing, and read his Bible without 
doubting* 

Mr. Fantom now began lx> be tired of ev^y thing 
in trade except ^e profite of it; for the more the 
word benevolence was in his mou^ the more did 
selfishness gain doamaon in his heart. He, how- 
ever, resolved to retire for a wlule into the country, 
and devote his time to his new plans, schemes, the* 
oties, and projects for the pubHc good. A life X>f 
talkmg^ and reading, and vritii^, and disputix^, 
and teaching, and psxtselytiog, now struck him as 
the ' aoly life; so he socm set out for the country 
with his &milyf for unhappily Mr. Fantom had 
been the husband of a very wortl^ woman many 
years hsBare the new philosophy had discovered 
that marriage was a shameful infringement on hu« 
man liberty, and an abiidgment of fhe rights, ^ 
man. To this fsunily was now added his aew foot^ 
man, William Wilson, irhom he had taken with a 
^Spodichsaaictsr out at a sobeff* fymiy* Mr. Fani^m 
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6 HISTORY or MR. FANTOM. . 

was no 8o<mer settled than he wrote to invite Mr. 
Trueman to come and pay him a visit, for he would 
have burst if he could not have got some one to 
whom he might display his new knowledge; be 
knew that if on the oneliand Trueman was no scho- 
lar, yet on the other he was no fool; and though he 
despised his prejudices^ yet he thought he might be 
made a good decoy duck; for if he could once bring 
Trueman over, the whole club at the Cat and Bag- 
pipes might be brought to follow his example; and 
thus he might see himself at the head of a society 
of his own prosel}^s; the supreme object of a phi- 
losopher's ambition. Trueman came accordingly. 
He soon found that however he might be shocked at 
the impious dpctrines his friend maintained, yet 
that an important lesson might be learned even from 
the worst enemies of truth; namely, an ever wake- 
ful attention to their grand object. If they set out 
with talking of trade or politics, of ^private news or 
public affairs, still Mr. Fantotn was ever on the 
watch to hitch in his darling doctrines; whatever he 
began with, he was sure to end with a pert squib 
at the Bible, a vapid jest on the clergy, the miseries 
of superstition, and the blessings of philosophy. 
* Oh!' said Trueman to himself, ' when shall I see 
Christians half so much in earnest? Why is it that 
almost all zeal is on the wrong side?' 

' Well, Mr. Fantom,' said Trueman one day at 
breakfast, ^ t am afraid you are leading but an idle 
sort of life here.' — ^ Idle, sir!' said Fantom; * I now 
first begin to live to some purpose; I have indeed 
iosttOQLmuch time, and wasted my talents on a lit- 
tle retail trade, in which one is of no note; one 
can't distinguish one's self.' * So much the better,' 
said Trueman; ^ I had rather not distingiush myself, 
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imless it was by leading abetter life than my neigh- 
bours. There is nothing I should dread more than 
being talkM about. I dare say now heaven is in a 
good measure filled with people whose names were 
never heard out of their OMm street and village.. So 
I beg leave not to distinguish myself!' *• Yes, but one 
qaay, if it is only by signing one's name to an essay 
orpsuragraph in a newspaper,' said Fantom. ^ Hea- 
ven keep John Trueman'sname out of a newspaper,' 
interrupted he in a fright; * for if it be there, it 
must either be found in the Old Bailey or the bank- 
rupt list, unless, indeed, I were to remove shop, or 
sell off my old stock. Well, but Mr. Fantom, you, 
I suppose, are now as happy as the day is long?' 
. * O yes,' replied Fantom with a gloomy sigh, which 
gave the lie to his -words, * perfecdy happy! I 
wonder you do not give up all your sordid employ- 
ments, and turn philosopher!' * Sordid indeed!' said 
Trueman^ ^ do not cadi names, Mr. Fantom; I shall 
never be ashamed of my trade. What is it has made 
this country so great? a country whose m^'chants 
arepijbces? It is trade, Mr. Fantom, trade. I can- 
not say indeed, as well a& I love business, but now 
and then, when I am overworked, I wish 1 had a 
little more time to look after my soul; but the fear 
that I should not devote the time, if I had it, to 
that best purpose, makes me work on: though often, 
when I am balancing my accounts, I tremble, lest 
I. should neglect to balance the grand account. But 
still, since, like you, I am a man of no education, I 
am more afraid of the temptations of leisure^ than 
of those of business. I never was bred to read more 
than a chapter in the Bible, or some other good 
book, or the magazine and newspaper; and all that 
I can do now, after shop is shut, and take a walk 
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wkh my ckildren in the field beudes* Bat .if i had 
nothing to do frooa morning to might, I might foe in 
danger of turning polttidon or philoaq)be;r*^ No, 
neigMbour Fahtom, depend upon it, that where there 
18 no kanring, nextto God's grace, the best preser- 
vative cf human virtue is hvsiness. As to oivr po- 
litical societies, like the annies m the cave of Adtd^ 
lam, *^ every man that is in distress,^ and every man 
that is in debt, and every man that is disocmtented, 
will always join themselves unto them.^' ' 

Fantonu iTou have narrow views, Traepian. 
What con be more delightful, thus to see a paper of 
cme's own in print against tyranny and superstitioB, 
contrived with so much ingenuity^ that, llumgh the 
law is on the look-out for trejaison and blasphemy, 
a little change of name defeats ite scrutiny. For in- 
stance; you may stigmatize England under the 
name of Rome^KaA CkrUtianity under that of Po- 
pery. Hie true way is to attack whatever you have 
a mind to ii^m^, under another name, and the best 
means to destroy the use of a thing, \» to prodi^oe 
a few incontrovertible facts against the abuses of it. 
Our late travellers have incotioeivably helped on the 
cause of the new phil6sop^, in their ludicrommar- 
ratives of creduUty, rodrades, indulgences, and 
processions, in popish oountrtes, «U which they ri- 
dicule under the broad and general name of Reli>- 
gion, Chrifi/tianity, and the Church.^ ^ And are not 
you ashamed to defend such knavery?' said Mr. 
Trueraan. V Those who hiave a greaet object td ac- 
comi^ish,' replied Mr. Fantom, ^ auisttiot be nice 
about the means. But to return to ycmrself^ True- 
man; in your little conSaed situation you can be of 
no use.' * That I deny,^ interrupted Trueman; * I 
have fiQed all the parish cAces with aooae credit. I 
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mever took a bribe at sCn election, no not so much as 
a treat; I take care of my apprentices, and do not 
. set them a bad example by running to plays and 
Sadler's Wells in the week, or jaunting about in a 
gig all day on Sundays; for I look upon it that the 
country jaunt of the master on Sundays exposes hii 
servants to more danger than their whole week's 
temptati(»is in trade put together.' 

Fantom* I once had the same vulgar prejudices 
about the church and the Sabbath, and all that anti- 
quated stuff. But even on your own narrow princi- 
ples, how can a thinking being spend his Sunday 
better (if he must lose one day in seven by having 
any Sunday at all) than by going into the country 
to admire the Works of nature? 

Trueman. I suppose you mean the works of God: 
for I never read in the Bible that Nature made any 
thing. I should rather think that she herself was 
made by Him who made all things; by Him, who, 
when he said ^ thou shalt not murder,' said also, 
^ thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath-day.' But now do 
do you really think that aU that multitude of coaches, 
chariots, chaises, vis-a-vis, booby-hutches, sulkies, 
sociables, phaetons, g^gs, curricles, cabrioles, chairs, 
stages, pleasure carta, »id horses, which crowd our 
roa4s; all those country houses within reach, to 
which the London friends pour in to the gorgeous 
Simday feast, which the servants are kept from 
church to dress; all those public houses under the 
signs of which you read these alluring words, an 
ordinary on Sundays; I say, do you really believe 
that all those houses and carriages are crammed 
with philosophers, who go on Sundays into the 
country to adniire th^ works of nature, as you call 
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it! Indeed, from the reeling gsdt of acnne of them 
when they go back at night, one might take diem 
for a certain sect caUed the tippling philosophers. 
Hien in answer to your charge, that a little trades- 
man can do no good, it is not true; I must tell you 
that I bdong to tiie Sick Man's Frifend, and to tite 
Society for relieving prisotiers for «mail ddits. 

Fantom. I have no attention to spare to that bu- 
siness, though I would pledge myself to produce a 
plan fay which the nsUionai debt might be paid •off in 
ut Miomhs; but all yours are p^tty occa]Nitions. 

TYueman. Ilien they are better suited to petty 
men of petty fortune. I had rather have an ounce 
of real good done with my own hands, and se^i 
with my own eyes, than speculate about doing a %Gfa 
in a wild way, which I fcoow can never be brought 
alHHift. 

Fitmtm. I ^spise a narrow &eld« O for the reign 
xrf universal benevolencef t want to miake tSl man- 
kind good and happy* 

Trmetftan. Dear me! sure that most fee a whole- 
sale «ort of a job; had notydu better try 3rour hand 
at a town or a pioish first! 

Fantom. Sir, I haveaplan in my bead for reliev- 
ing the miseries of the wliole woHd. Every thing h 
bad as it now stands. I wotdd alter 2SL the laws; and 
do away all the religions, imd put an end ^ oU the 
wars in ihe world. I would every where 4«edreM the 
kijustice-of fortune, Or whaft the vulgar call Provi- 
dence. I would put an end to all punishments^ I 
would not leave a single prisoner on the face of the 
globe. This is what I call doing things oh a grand 
scale. * A scale with a vengeance,' said Truewian. 
* As to releasing the prisoners, however, I do not so 
much like that, as it would be liberating a few 
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n>gae8 al the expense o£ all hopest ttjen; but as t» 
the rest of your plan, if all Christian countrieA 
would be so good as to torn Christisais^ it mig^t be 
hel]>ed on a good deal. There would be still miseiy 
enough left indeed; ~ because God intended this 
world should be earth and not heaven.. But, sir^ 
among all your abolitions, you must abolish humaa 
corruplion before you can make the warld. quite as 
perfect as yoii^^ pretend* Tou philosophers . aee» to 
rae ta be ignorant of the very first seed and princt* 
pie of itiisery — sin, sir, sin: your system: of reform 
i& radically defective; for it dses not comprehend 
diat ^nful nature from, which all misery proce^ia. 
You accuse government of defects which bekmg to 
m£m, to individual man, and of course to man col^ 
lectivefy.— Among all your reforms you must se- 
fcmn Ae bumsm heart; you are only hacking at the 
bnuiches, without striking at thi& root. Banishing^ 
impiety out of the world, would be like striking off 
aH^e pounds from an overcharged bill;, and all the 
tk^ubles which would be left, would be reduced to 
mere shillings, pence, and farthings, as one may 
say.' 

Fantom. Your project ^ould rivet the chama 
which mine is designed to break. 

Trueman. Sir, I have no projects.. Projects are 
in general the offspring of restlessness, vani^ smd 
idleness. I am too busy for projects, too contented, 
for theories, and, I hope, have too much honesty 
and humllky for a philosopher*. The utmost extei^ 
of my ambition at present is, to redress the wrongs 
of a parish apprentice who has been cruelly used, 
by his master: indeed I have another little scheme, 
which is to prosecute a fellow in our street who has 
suffered a poor wretch in a workhouse, of which he 
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12 KUTORT OF MR. FANTOM. 

had the care, to perish through neglect, and you 
must assist me. 

Fantom. The parish must do that. You must 
not apply to me for the redress of such petty griev- 
ances. I own that the wrongs of the Poles and 
South Americans so fill my mind, as to leave me 
no time to attend to the petty sorrows of workhouses 
and parish apprentices. It is provinces, empires^ 
continents, diat the benevolence of the philosopher 
embraces; every one can do a little paltry good to 
his next neighbour. 

Trueman. Every one can, but I do not see that 
every one does. If they would, indeed, your busi- 
ness would be ready done to your hsmds, and your 
grand ocean of benevolence would be filled with 
atkt drops which private charity would throw into it. 
I am glad, however, you are such a friend to the 
prisoners, because I am just now getting a little 
subscription from our club, to set free your 
poor old friend Tom Saunders, a very honest bro- 
ther tradesman, who got first into debt, and then 
into j£ul, through no fault of his own, but merely 
through the pressure of the times. We have each 
of us allowed a trifle every week towards maintain- 
ing Tom's young family since he has been in pri- 
son; but we think we shall do much more service to 
Saunders, and indeed in the end lighten our own ex- 
pense, by paying down at once a litde sum to re- 
store to him the comforts of life, and put him in a 
way of maintaining his family again. We have made 
up the money all except five guineas: I am already 
promised four, and you have nothing to do but 
give me the fifth. And so for a single guinea, with- 
out any of the trouble, the meetings, and the look- 
ing into his afFaiw, which we have had; which, let 
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me tell you^ is the best, .and to a man of business 
the dearest part of chanty, you will at once have 
the pleasure (and it is no small one) of helping to 
save a worthy family from starving, of redeeming 
an old friend from gaol, aiid of putting a little of 
your boasted benevolence into action. Realize! mas- 
ter Fantom: there is nothing like realizing. ^ Why, 
hark ye, Mr. Trueman,' said Fantom stammering, 
and looking very black, ^ do not think I value a 
guinea; no sir, I despise money; it is trash; it is 
dirt, and beneath ^e regard of a wise man. It is 
one of the unfeeling inventions of artificial society. 
Sir, I could talk to you for half a day on the abuse 
of riches, ahd on my own contempt of nwmey.' 

Trueman. O pray do not give yourself the trou- 
ble; it will be an easier way by half of vindicating 
yourself from one, and of proving the other, just to ' 
put your hand in your pocket and give me a guinea, 
without saying a word about it: and then to you 
who value time so much, and money so little, it will 
cut^the matter short. But come now (for I see you 
will give nothing) I should be mighty ^ad to know 
what is the sort of good you do yourselves, since 
you always object to what is done by others. * Sir.* 
said Mr. Fantom, ' the object of a true philosopher 
is to diffuse tight and knowledge. I wish to see the 
whole world enlightened.' 

Trueman* Amen! if you mean with the light of 
the Gospel. But if you mean that one religion is as 
good as another, and that no religion is best of all; 
and that we shall become wiser and better by settiog 
aside the very means which Providence bestowed to 
make us wise and good: in short, if you want to make 
the whole world philosophers, why they had better 
stay as they are. But as to the true light, I wish i^ 
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14 HISTORY OF MR* YANTOK. 

to reach the veiy lonrest^ and I therefisre bless God 
for chari^-schook, as instruments of diffusing if 
among the poor. 

Fantom, who had mo reason^ to expect thiCt his 
friend was going to call upon him for a stdiscription 
on this accoimt, ventured to praise diem: saying, ' I 
am no enemy to these institutions. I would indeed 
change the object of instruction, but I would have 
the whole world instructed.' 

Here Mrs.^ Fantom, irho, with her daughter, had 
quietly sat by at their work, ventured to put in a 
word, a liber^ she sddom to^ with her husband; ^ 
who, in his 2eal to make the whole world free and 
happy, was too prudent to include his wife among 
the objects on whom he wished to confer freedom 
and happiness. ' Then, my dear,' said she, ' I won- 
der you do not let your own servants be taught a lit- 
tle. The maids can scan:el5r tell a letter, pr say the 
Lord's prayer, and- you know you will not allow 
them time to learn., n William too hais never been at 
church since w^. came out of town. He was atiirst 
very orderly and. obedient, but now he is. seldom so- 
ber of an evening; and in the n^oming whenjie should 
be rubbing the tsdbles in the paiiour, he is generally 
lolling upon them, and reading your little manual of 
die' new philosophy.' — *" Mrs. Fahtom,' said her hus- 
band angrily,.* you know that my, labours for the 
public good leave me litde time to think of my own 
family* I must have a gttzt field, I like to do good 
to hundreds at once.'^ 

^ I am very ^d of that papa,' said miss Po%; 

/ for then I hope you will not refuse to subscribe to 

all those pretty children at the Sunday-school, as you 

did yesterday, when the gentleman came a begging, 

because diat is die very thing j<m were wishing for; 
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there are two or three hundred to be done good to 
at once^' 

Trueman. . Well, Mr. Fantom, you are a wonder- 
ful man to keep up such a stock of benevolence at so 
small ah expense. To love mankind so dearly, and 
yet avoid all opportunities of doing them good; to 
have such a noble zeal for the millions, and to feel 
«o little compassion for the units; to long to free em- 
pires and enlighten kingdoms; and yet deny instruc- 
tion to your own village, and comfort to your, own 
family. Surely none but a philosopher could indulge 
so much philanthrc^ and so much frugality at 
the same time. But come, do assist me in a peti- 
tion I am making in our poorhouse; between the old, 
whom I want to have better fed, and the young, 
wlK)m I want to have more worked. 

Fantom. Sir, my mind is so engrossed with the 
partition of Poland, that I cannot bring it down to an 
<^ject of such insigmficance. I despise the man 
whose t)enevolence 4s swallowed up in the narrow 
concerns of his own family, or parish, or oomitry* 

Trueman. Well, now I have a notion that it is as 
wcH lo do one's own duty, as the duty of another 
man; and that to do good at home, is as well as to do 
good abroad. For my part, I had as lieve help Tom 
Saunders to freedom as a PcJe or a South Ameri- 
can, though I should be very glad to help them too* 
But one must begin to love somewhere, and to do 
good somewhere; and I think it is as natural to love 
one's own family, and to do good in one's own neigh- 
bourhood, as to any body else. And if every man 
in every family, parish, and county did the same, 
why then all the schemes would meet, and the end of 
one parish, where I was doing good, would be the 
beginning of another parish where somebody else 
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was doing good; so my schemes would jut into my 
neighbour's; his projects would unite with those of 
some other local reformer; and all would fit with a 
sort of dove-tail exactness. And what is better, all 
would join in furnishing a living comment on 
that practical precept: * Thou shalt love theiord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thy- 
self.' . 

Fantom. Sir, a man of large views will be on the 
watch for great occasions to prove his benevolence. 

Trueman. Yes, sirj but if they are so distant that 
he cannot reach them, or so vast that he cannot 
grasp them, he may let a thousand little, snug, kind^ 
good actions slip through his fingers in the mean- 
while: and so between the great things that he can- 
not do, and the litde ones that he will not do, life 
passes and nothing will be done. 

Just at this moment miss Polly Fantom (whose 
mother had gone put sometime before) started up, 
let fall her work, and cried out, ' O papa, do but look 
what a monstrous ^eat fire there is yonder on the 
common! If it were the fifth, of November I. should 
think it were a bonfire. Look how it blazes!'—* I 
see plain enough what it is,' said Mr. FantCMXi, sit- 
ting down again without the least emotion. 'It is- 
Jenkins's cottage on fire.'—* What, poor John Jen- 
kins, who works in our garden, papa?' said the poor 
girl in ^reat terror. ' Do not be frightened, child,* 
answered Fantom, *we are safe enough; the wind 
Hows the other way.. Why did you disturb us for 
.such a trifle, as it was so distant? Come, Mr. True- 
man, sit down,' — ^ Sit down,' said Mr. Trueman, * I 
Am not a stock, sir, nor a stone, but a man; made of 
the same common nature with Jenkins, whose house 
is burning. Come along— ^let us fly to help him,' 
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continued he, running to the dooir in auch haste thai 
he forgot to take his hat, though it hung ju^t b^for^ 
him — ^ Come, Mr. Fantom — come, my little dear^-^ 
I wish your mamma waa here — I am sorry she weut 
out just now-^-we may all do some good; every body 
may be of use at afire. Even you, miss Polly, may 
save som^. of diose poor people's things in your 
apron^ while your papa and I hand the buckets.' All 
this he said as he run along witib the young lady in 
his hand^ not doubting but. Fantom and his whole 
family w&re foBowing close behind him* But the 
present distress was neidier grand enough nor fa^ 
enough {rom home to satisfy the wide-stretched be- 
nevoknce of the philosopher, who sat down withiil 
sight of the flames to work at a new pamphlet;, which 
now swallowed up his whole soul, on universM be- 
nevolence.' 

His daughter, in^ed, who happily was QOt yet a 
philosopher, with !^ir• Trueman, foUowed by the 
maids, reached the scene of distress. William Wil- 
son, the footman, refused to assist, glad of su^h an 
o]q>ortu]|ity of being revenged on Jenkins, whom he 
called a surly fellow, for presuming to complain, 
because William always purloined the best fruit fbf 
bims^elf before he set it on his master's table. Jen- 
kins also, whose duty it was to be out of 4oc^, had 
refused to leave £ds ownwiM'k in the gairden, to do 
Will'^ work in the house while hie got drunk, or r^a4 
the Rights of Man. 

The little dweliiiig of Jenl^i^ bum^ vf ry fmi^us- 
ly. Mr. Truemain's exertions were of tl^e gces^ut 
service^ He directed the willing, and gs^ve a^i e^^ 
ampW to Ae slpAfuU By living ia I^PPdWi ^^ fel4 
been mcsre \jised tothe ealanaty of fire th^the cpWr 
Uy pe!(q>le^ a&4 kn^w better what ww tQ h^ itoM* 
c 2 
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In the miidst of the busde he saw one woman only 
who*never attempted to be of the kast use. She ran 
backwards and forward, wringing her hands, and 
crying out in a tone of piercing agony, *Oh, my child! 
my little Tommy! will no one save my Tommyr 
Any woman might have uttered ike ssune words, 
but the look which explained them could only come 
from 21 mother. Trueman did not stay to ask if she 
were ownei* of the house, and mother of the child. 
It was his way to do all the good which could be 
done first, and then to ask questions. All he said 
was, ' Tefl me which is the room?* The poor woman, 
pow speechless through terror,, could only point up 
to a little window in the thatch, and then sunk on the 
ground. 

Mr. Trueman made his way through a thick 
smoke, and ran up the narrow staircase which the 
fire had not yet reached. He got safely to the loft, 
snatched up the little creature, who .was sweetly 
sleeping in its poor hammock, and brought him down 
naked in his arms: and as he gave him to the half- 
distracted mother, he felt that her joy and gradtude 
would have been no bad pay for the danger he had 
run, even if no higher motive had set him to work. 
Poor Jenkins, half stupified by his misfortune, had 
never thought of his child; and his wife, who ex- 
pected every hour to make him father to a second, 
had not been able to do any thing towards saving 
little Tomm^. 

.Mr. Trueman now put the child into miss Fan- 
tom's apron, saying, * Did not I tell you, my dear, 
that every body could be of use at-a fire?' He then 
desired her to carry the child home, and ordered the 
po6r woman to follow her; saying, he would return 
himself as soon as he had teen all ssJl^ m the cottage. 
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When the fire was quite out, and Mr. Trueman 
oould be of no further use, he went back to Mr. 
Fantom's. The instant he opened the parlour door 
he eagerly cried out, * Where is the poor woman, 
Mr, Fantom?* — ^ Not in my house, I assure you,' 
answered the philosopher. * Give me leaVe to tell 
you, it was a very romantic thing to send her and 
her child to me: you should have provided for them 
at once, like a prudent man.^— -^ I thought I had done 
so,* replied Trueman, *by sending them to the near- 
est and best hoUse in the parish, as the poor woman 
seemed to istand in need of immediate assistance.'—- 
^So immediate,' ^d Fantom, ^that I would not let 
her come into my house, for fear of what mig^t hap- 
pen. So 1 packed her off, with her child in her 
arms, to the workhouse; with orders to the overseers 
not to let her want for any thing.' 

* And what right have you, Mr. Fantom,' cried 
Trueman in a high tone, *to expect that the overseers 
wilt be more humane than yourself! But is it possi- 
Ue you can have sent that helpless creature, not on- 
ly to walk, but to carry a naked child, at such a time 
of ni^it, to a place so distant, so ill provided, and in 
sudi a coskdition? I hope at least you have furnish- 
ed'them with clothes; for all their own little stores 
werebamt.' — ^'Not I, indeed;' said Fantom. * What 
is the us^ of pa|^h officers, but to look after these 
petty Aings?' t 

It was Mr. Trueman's way, when he began to feel 
very angry, not to aUow himself to ^^speak; because, 
he used to say, ^if I give, vent to my feelings, I am 
sure, by some ha^ wcwrd, to cut myself out work 
for repentance.' So wiithout making any answer, or 
even changing his clothes^ which were very wet and 
iirty from having. workW so hard at the fire, he 
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widked out agafai^ having first iaqttbred the road 
the womsm h^d takea. At th^ door he met Mrs* . 
Fantom returning from her visit. He told her his 
tale; which she had no soooier heard, than she kindly 
resolved to s^company him in searchof Jenkins's wife* 
She had a wide common to walk over before slie 
coukl reach either the wcn-khouse or the neaxeat cot- 
tage. She had crawled along wi^ her baby as- far 
as she was abk^ but having met wilh no refresh- 
ment at Mr. Faiit»m's, and her strength quile fail- 
#ing her, she had sunk down on the middle of the . 
common. Happily, Mr. Trueman and Mrs. Fantom 
came up at dias very time. The fonner had had the 
precaution tabling a cordial; and the latter liad gone 
back and stuffed her pockets with old baby linenv 
Mr. Traeman soon procured the assktance of a la^ 
bourer, who happened to pass by, to help him to 
carry fbe mother, and Mrs. Fantom caotied the 
little shivering baby. 

As soon as they were safely lodged, Mr. True-r 
man set off in search of poor Jenkins, whd wa^ dia«^ 
tressed to know what was become of his wife and 
child; for having heard that they were seen going 
towards Mr. Fantom^, he despaired of any assist* 
ance from that quarter. Mr. Trueman fislt-no smatt 
satisfaction in imiting this poor man to hislitde fa<r 
mily. There was someAkig very.moving in this 
meeting, and in the pious gratitude they expressed 
for their^eliverance. They seemed to forget they 
had. lost their a^, m the joy tb^y felt that ^y had 
not lost each o^er. And some disdainful great 
, ones might have smiled to see so much rapture ex* 
pressed at the safety of a child bom to no inhenitanee 
but poverty. These are among the feelings with 
which Providence sometinSes overpays the wcm^cif 
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wealth. The good people also poured out prayers 
and blessings on their deliverer, who, not being a 
philosopher, was no more ashamed of praying with 
them than^he had been of working for them* Mr, 
Trueman, while assisting at the fire, had heard that 
Jenkins and his wife were both very honest, and 
very pious people; so he told them he would not on- 
ly pay for their: new lodging, but undertook to raise 
a little subscription among his friends at the Cat and 
Bagpipes towards rebuilding their cottage; and far- 
ther engaged, that if they would promise to bring 
up the child in the fear of God, he would stand god^ 
father. 

This exercise >of Christian charity had given such 
a cheerful flow to Mr. Trueroan's spirits, that long 
before he got hqme he had lost every trace of ill* 
humour. — ^^Well, Mr. Fantom,' said he gayly, as 
he opened the door, ^ now do tell me how you could 
possibly refuse going to help me to put out the fire 
at poor Jenkins's?' — ^Because,' said^ Fantom, * I was 
engaged, sir, in a far nobler project than putting out 
a fire in a little thatched cottage. Sir, I was con- 
triving to put Out a fire tooj a conflagration of a far 
more dreadful kind — a fire, sir, in the extinction of 
which universal man is concerned — I was contriv- 
ing a scheme to extinguish the fires of the inquisi- 
tion.' — *" Why^^a^i^ they don't blaze that I know of,' 
returned TruemHP * I own, that of all the abomi- 
nable epgines which the devil. ever invented to dis- 
grace religion and plague mankind, that inquisition 
was the very worst. But I do not believe popery 
has ventured at these diabolical tricks since the earth- 
quake at Lisbon. So that a bucket of real water, 
carried to the real fire of Jenkins's cottage, would 
have dome more good than a wild plan to put out an 
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imagiiuuy flame which no l<mger bums. And let 
me tell you, sir, dreadful as that evil was, God can 
send his judgments on other sins besides si]q>er8ti- 
tion: so it behoves us to take heed of thq other ex* 
treme, or we may have our earthquakes too. " The 
hand of God is not shortened," sir, '^ that it cannot 
destroy, any more than it cannot save." In the mean- 
time, I must repeat it; you and I are rather called 
upon to serve a neighbour from perishing in the 
flames of his house, just under our own window, than 
to write about the fires of the inquisition;^ which, if 
fear, or shame, or the restcH'ation of common sense^ 
had not already put out, would have hardly received 
a check from such, poor hands as you and I.' 

^ Sir,' said Fantom, ^ Jenkins ia an impertinent fel- 
low; and I owe him a grudge, because he says he 
had rather forfeit the favour of the best master in 
England, than work in my garden on a Sunday. And 
l9lien I ordered him to read the Age of Reason, in* 
«tead of going to church, he refused to work forme 
at all, with some impertinent hint about God and 
Mammon.' 

' Oh, did he so?' ^aid Mr. Trueman. * Now I rvili 
stand godfather to his child, and make him a 
handsome present into the bargain. Indeed, Mr. 
Fantom, a man must be a philosopher with a ven- 
geance, if when he sees a house j^JjIge, he stays to 
consider whether the owner ha^^Kded him. Oh,^ 
Mr. Fantom, I will forgive yX, still, if you will pro- 
duce me, out of all your philosophy, such a sentence 
as " Love your enemy— d^ good to them that hate 
yoVl — if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink;" I will give up the blessed Gospel 
for the Age of Reason, if you will only bring me 
one sentiment equivalent to this.' 
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Next ^y Mr. Trueman was obliged to go to Lon- 
don on business; but returned soon; as the time he 
had aAotted to spend with Mr. Fantom was not yet 
elapsed. He came dowp the sooner indeed, that he 
mi^t bring a small sum of money which the gende« 
men at the Cat and Bagpipes had cheerfully sub^ 
scribed for Jenkins. Trueman did not forget to 
desire his wife to make up also, a quantity of cloth* 
ing for ^is poor family, to which he did not neglect 
to add a parcel of good books, which indeed always 
made a part of his charities; as he used to say, there 
was something cruel in that kindness which was anxi* 
ous to relieve the bodies of men, but was negligent 
of their souis. He stood in person to the new-bom 
diild, a^ observed, with much pleasure, that Jen- 
kins and his wife thought a christening, not a sea- 
son for merry-making, but a sokmn act of religi<m. 
And they dedicated their inffant to his Maker with 
becoming seriousness. 

Trueman left the cottage, and got back to Mr. 
Fantom 's just as the family were going to sit down 
to dimier, as he had promised. 

When they sat down, Mr. Fantom was not a lit- 
tle but of humour to see his table in some disorder. 
William was also rather more negligent than usual. 
If die company called for bread, he gave them beer, 
and he took aw^gMhe clean plates^ and gav^ethem 
dirty ones. Mr.^Hmtom soon discovered mat Ifig 
servant was very drunk; he flew into a violdit pas- 
sion, and ordered him out of the room, charging 
that he should not appear in his presence in that con- 
dition. William obeyed; but having slept an h^^ 
or two, and got about half sober, he again made hisv^^ 
appearance. His master gave liim a most severe 
reprimand, and called him an idle, druiycen, vicious 
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feUow. *Sir,' said WiUiam, very pertly, *lfld# 
get drunk now and then, I oidy do it for die good 
of my country, and in obedience to your wishes*' 
Mr. Fantom, thoroughly {m>yoked, now began to 
scold him in words not fit to be repeated, and asked 
him what he meant. * Why, sir,' said William, ' you 
are a philosopher you know; and I have often over^ 
heard you say to your company, that private vices 
are public benefits; and so I thought that getting 
dnmk was as pleasant a way of doing good to the 
public as any, especially when I could oblige my 
master at the same time.' 

^ Get out of my house,' said Mn Fantom in a 
great rage. ^I do not desire to stay a moment lon- 
ger,' said' William, * so pay me my wages.'— •* Not I, 
indeed,' repliedthe master; *nor will I give you a cha- 
racter; so never let me see your face agwu' Wil- 
liam took his master at his word, and not only got 
out of the house, but went out of the country too a$ 
fast as possible. When they found he Vas really 
gone, they made a hue-and-cry, in order to detain 
him till they examined if he had left every thing in 
the house as he had found it. But William luid got 
out of reach, knowing he could not stand such a 
scrutiny. On examination, Mr. Fantom found that 
all his old port was gone, and Mrs. Fantom missed 
three of her best new spoons. ^Kj^lliam was pursu- 
ed, but without success; and ^ttr. Fantom was so 
much discomposed, that he could not, for the rest 
of the day, talk on any subject but his wine and his 
spoons, nor harangue on any project but that of re- 
ifevering both by bringing William to justice. 

Some days passed away» in which Mr. Fantom, 
having had time to cool, began to be ashamed that 
he had beeiji betrayed into such ungovemed passion. 
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He made the best excusfe he could; said no man was 
petfect, and though he owned he had been too violent, 
yet still he hoped WiHiam would be brought to the 
punishmetit he deserved. ' In the meantime,^ said 
Mr. Trueman, * seeing bow iH philosophy has agreed 
with your ih*m, suppose you wete to set about teach- 
ing your maids a little religion?' Mr. Fantom cool- 
ly replied, * that the impertitient retort of -a drunken 
footman could not spoil a system.'— * Your system, 
however, and your own behaviour,' said Trueman, 
' have made that footthan a scoundrel: arid you are 
answerable for his offence^.* — ^^Not I truly,' said 
Fantom; *he has seen me do nb harm; he has neitft- 
er seen me cheat, gamble, nor get dinmk; and I defy 
you to say I corrupt my sel-Vants* I aitt a moral 
man, sir.' 

* Mr. Fantom,' said Truemati, * if you were to get 
drunk every day, and game every mght, you would, 
indeed, ehdanger your own soul, and give a dread- 
ful example to your family; but great as those sins 
are, and God forbid that I should attempt to lessen 
them! still they are not worse, nay, they are not so 
bad as the pestilent doctrines with \rhich you irifect 
your house and your neighbourhood. A bad actibtt 
18 like a single murder. The consequence may end 
with the crime, to all but the perpetrator; but a wick- 
ed principle is throwing lighted gunpowder into a 
town; it is poisot^hg a river; there are no bounds,- 
no certainty, no ends to its mischief. The ill effects 
of the worst action may cease in time, and the con- 
sequences of your bad example may end with yout* 
life; but souls may be brought to perdition by a 
wicked principle after the author of it has been dead 
forages.' 
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Fantom. You tal)c Gke an ignoramus, who haa 
never read the new philosophy. All this nonsense 
of future punishment is now done away. It is our 
benevolence which makes us reject yout creed; we 
can no more believe in a deity who permits so much 
evil in the present world, than one who threatens 
eternal punishment in the next. 

Trueman. What! shall m(Htal man be more merci- 
ful than God^ Do you pretend to be more compas* 
sionate thim that gracious Father who sent his own 
Son into the world to die fpr pinners? 

Fantom* You take all your notions of the Deity 
from the vulgar views your Bible gives you of him. 
*To be sure I do,' said Trueman: * can you tell me 
any way of getting a better notion of him? I do not 
want any of your farthing-candle philosophy in the 
broad sunshine of the Gospel, Mr. Fantom. My 
Bible tells me that " God is love;" not merely loving, 
but LOVE. Now do you think a Being, whose very- 
essence is love, would permit any misery among his 
children here, if it was no^ to be, some way or other, 
or some where or other, for their good? You for- 
get, too, that in a world where there is sin, there 
must be misery. Then, too, 1 suppose, God per- 
mits this very misery partly to exercise the suf- 
ferers, and partly to try the prosperous; for by 
trouble God corrects some and tries others. Sup- 
pose now, Tom Saunders had ndt been put in pri- . 

son, you and I- no, I beg pardon, you saved 

your guinea; well then, our club and I could not have 
shown our kindness in getting him out; nor would 
poor Saunders himself have had an opportunity of 
exercising his own patience and submission under 
want and imprisonment. So you see one reason 
why God permits misery, is that good men may 
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have an opportunity of lessening it.' Mr. Fantom 
replied, ^ There is no object which I have more at 
heart; I have, as I told you, a plan in my head of 
such universal benevolence as to include the happi- 
ness of all mankind.' — ' Mr. Fantom,' said True- 
naan, M feel that I have a general good will to all 
my brethren of mankilid; and if I had as much 
money in «iy .purse as I have love in my heart, I 
trust I should prove it: all I say is, that, in a station 
of life ^ where I cannot do much, I am more called 
upon to procure the happiness of a poor neighbour, 
who has no one else to look to, than to form wild 
plans for die good of mankind, too exten^ve to be 
accomplished, and too chimerical to be put in prac- 
tice. It is the height of folly for a little ignorant 
tradesman to distract himself with projecting 
schemes which require the wisdom of scholars, the 
experience of statesmen, and the power of kings to 
accomplish. I cannot free whole countries, nor re- 
form the evils of society at large, but I can free an 
aggrieved wretch in a workhouse; I can relieve the 
cQstresses of one of my journeymen; and I can labour 
to reform myself and my own family.' 

Some weeks after this a letter was brought to 
Mr. Fantom from his late servant William, who 
had been turned away for drunkenness, as related 
^ove, and who had also robbed his master of some 
wine and some spoons. Mr. Fantom, glancing his 
eye over the letter, said, * It is dated from Chelms- 
ford jail; that rascal is got into prison. I am glad 
of it with aH my heart, it is the fittest place for such 
scoundrels. I hope he will be sent to Botany Bay, 
if not hanged.'—* O, ho! my good friend,' said 
Trueman, * then I find that in abolishing all prisons 
^ou would just let one stand for the ac.commodati<m 
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of dioie who sthould happen to rob ^t/» GencreS 
benevidence, I see, is compatible with particular 
resentments^ though individual kindness is not cob«- 
sistentt with uniyersal philantropy.' Mr. Fantom 
drily observed, that he was not fond of jokes, 2sA 
.proceeded to read the letter. It expressed an earn- 
est wi^ that his late master woidd condesc^ead to 
pay him one visit in his dark and doleCul abode; as 
he wished to say a few wcHrds to him, before the 
dreadful sentence of the law, which had already 
been pronounced, should be executed. 

^ Let us go and see the poor fellow,' said True- 
man; ^ it is but a morning's ride. If he is re^y 
so near his end it would be cruel to refuse him*' 
* Not I truly;' said Fantom; * he deserves nothing 
at my hs^ds but the halter he is likely to meet with. 
Gkich port is not to be had for money! and the 
spoons, part of my new dozen!' — ^ As to the wine/ 
scdd Trueman, ^ I am afiraid you must give that up, 
but the only way to get any tidings of the sp0<»is is 
to go imd hear what hb has to say; I have no doubt 
but he will make such a confession as may be very 
useful to others, which, you Imow, is one graiid ad- 
vantage of punishmeiits; and, besides, we may af- 
^rd hini some little comfort.' ^ As to comfort, he 
deserves none from ine,' said Fantom; ^ and as to 
his confessions, they can be of ho use to me, but as 
they give me a chance iof getting my spoons; so I ^ 
do hot much care if I do take a ride with yo^^ 

When they came to the jprison Mr. Trueman's 
tender heakt sunk within himi He depleted tiie 
corrupt nature of man, which makbs such rigorous 
confinement indispensably needful, not mierely for 
die punil^ment of the ofeikder, but for the foitXsf of 
society, Faaumi) frbtn mere trick and habit, was 
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jast^ preparing a speech on benevolence, 9&d the 
cruelty of imprisonment; for he had a set of senti* 
ments collected from the new philosophy winch he 
always kept by him. The naming a man in power 
brought out the ready cut and dried jduases against 
oppression. The idea of rank included every vice, 
that of poverty every virtue: and he was furnished 
widi all the invectives against the crudty of laws,, 
pimishm^ts, and prisons, which the new lexicon has 
produced. But his mechanical benevolence was 
suddenly checked; the recollection of his old port 
and his new spocms cooled his ardour^ ajid he went 
GH without saying a word. 

When they reached the cell where the unhappy 
William was confined, they stopped at the door. 
The poor wretch h%d thrown himself on the ground, 
as well as his chains would permit. . He groaned 
piteously; and was so swallowed up with a s^ise of 
his own miseries, Aat he neither heard the door 
open, nor saw the gentlemen. He was attempting 
to prayt but in an ^gony which made his words 
hardly intelligible. Thus much they could make 
out — '' God be merciful ^ nie a^inner, the chief of 
8inners!l.then, suddenty attempting to start up, but 
prevented by his irons, he roiared out, * O God! thou 
canst n^^ be merciful to me, for I have denied thee; 
I have ridiculed my Saviour who died for me; I 
have broken his laws; I luive derided his word; I 
have resisted his spirit; I have laughed at that hea- 
ven which is shut against me; I have denied the 
truth of those torments which await me. To- 
morrow! to-morrow! O for a longer space for re- 
pentance! O for a short reprieve from hell!* 

Mr. Trueman wept so loud that it drew the at* 
tenlion of the criminal, who now lifted up his eyes. 
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9egiA ctaH on his late ttiiuster a look so drcfadful, dlat 
FstfhXdoi w^faed for a B(ft>meii^duit he ha4 given up afi 
hope of the spoons^ ta'dier thin haVe exposed Mm- 
seBf to sUth a sceo^. At length t)ie j^bor wr^di 
8t£d,ui a l&w 'iroke Aiit would have melted Hhieart 
of 8t6ne, ^ O*, ftir^ are yo'U ^ro? I <fid uufeed w^ 
to ^ee yoik before my drea<^il' fte^fitentre is pM m 
exectiiltidn. ^0b^ sfri to-thoitow! to-monmW! But 
I have a confession t6 make to yt>u.^ This revived 
Mr. Ftmtom, ^vh6 agidn ventti^ed to glance a 
hope at die spooiii^. ^ Sir/ ssud WiMtam, ^ i couH^ 
not die without ti^lesng my cotafefitotoQw' ^ Ay, -and 
restitution too, I hope,' repfied Fantom: ^ where 
are my spoona?^ ' S^, they are ^one widi the rest 
of thy wretchied booty. But oh, sir!- tliofire spoons 
nofake so petty to attkk in tny li^k accovuort^ that L 
HxtdS^ Aink of them. !Mu^er! sir, murder is the 
crhne for wWch I vtih juM^y doortted to die. Ob, 
sJr! who can abide the anger of an olteifded God^ 
Who can dwell %ith everfai^g burtrings.^^' Aft. 
this was a quesl^ii wlnfch <cVeln a phUo^oplhcr could- 
n6t khswer, Mr. Fati^om ^ras going to steal aS; 
e^eciaHy ^s he riow gave l:^ all hope of ^ spoo^ 
but William calfed htm he^f * 8*^, sir, stay, I 
conjure you, iA yo^ w^Uanswc^ k at thebardfG<Ml« 
You muist bear the «ins of whicb you have been t^ 
(Kcasion. You ar^ the cause of lUy 'beiing about >to 
suffer a shamefvd death.— .Yes^ sir, yoiii luMde me a 
drunkard, a thief, tod a murderer.' ^ How dare 
you, William,' cried Mr. F»itom, with great enso- 
tion, * accuse me with being ibe catise of such hor- 
rid crimes?' * S8r,* imsWdred 'Ae criminal, * from 
you I learned the principles' which lead to thdse 
crimes. By ^e grace of God I should never have 
ftfien hkto islns deserving of tibe g^Bows, if I had 
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»ot eveihdavd you say tliere uras no bereafkr^ mb 
jttdigment^ bo fiuiiniKre reckoiaiig. O, sir! there w « 
htUsdreadtful,inc€Mi€eiva(Ue,e«e«ialf Here^thvamg^ 
Ae excess lof a»f uish, the poor fellow feinted awajfC 
Mfu FaiitGsn^ wiio *^d cfot at $$1 yeKsh thk sccomv 
sard to his frieiid) ^ vf^ sWi, we iviU go^ if yo«i 
please^ "kt yo^ siee ^niev^ is nothing to be doliet*' 

^ $ir,' t^epUed Mt\ Ti^ueittan ttifcfu^uBf ^ ^ jHAi 

may go if you please, l>ut I shall stay, for I se^ 

there is a great deal to be done.* ' What!' rejoined 

the c5fAer, * do you think it possible his liffe can be 

saved;' * No, indeed,' ^aid Ttueman; ' but 1 hope 

it is possible his soul may be saved*' ^ I do not un* 

^der^tand these diings,''said Fantom, ma^ng toward 

tfie door. ' Nor I neitltei',' said TtuemaH; ' but as 

a f€lk>w-sbmer, I am bdtind to do what I cacn Icfr 

A^ poor mim. Do you go honae, M¥. FeoiIgMi, and 

#nish your ^esilSse on universal bettevolenee and die 

blessed effect of philosophy; and hsa* ye, be sirrfe 

you let ^^e frontispiece of your bodk represent ^Fi^ 

'Ham on^he gMet; that w^ bo "w*hat our minister 

caMs ft ^^AtCTiQAfh ILLUSTRATION. You know I 

hirte theoriefs: ^is is realttcingi this is philosc^rT 

m&ide easy to the meanest capacity. This is thfc 

pre<^dus ^fruit which grows On that darling tree, so 

'ttiimy slips of which have been transplanted ft'om 

ihat kind of liberty of which it is the native, bift 

winch, with sill your digging, planting, watering, 

dunging, and <^e^sing, wifl, I trust, never thrive in 

Aisbkssed'land'of ours.' 

Mr. Fatntom sneaked oiFto finish Mfc work at honfei 
and Mr. Trueman staid to finish his in the prison. 
He pushed the night with the wretched tbnvictj he 
prayed ifi^ith him and for him, and read to him tte 
)^i«etitid psi^s, and some portions of the Gospf^. 
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But he was too humble and too prudent a man to 
venturp out of his depth by arguments and conso- 
lations, which he was not warranted to use: this he 
Jeft *for the clergyman — but he pressed on Wit 
liam the great duty of making the only amends now 
in his power to diose whom he had led astray. 
They then drew up the following paper, which Mr, 
Trueman got printed, and gave away at the place 
of execution* 

The last wordsj confession^ and dying speech of 
Willi Aji WihsoVyWho was executed at CheimS' 
ford for murder. 

^ I was bred up in the fear of God, and lived with 
credit in many sober fEunili^s, in which I was a 
faithful servant; but being tempted by a little high- 
er wages, I left a good place to go and live with 
Mr. Fantom,who, however, made good none of his 
fine promises, but proved a hard master. Full of 
fine words and charitable speeches in favour of the 
poor; but apt to oppress, overwork, and underpay 
them. In his service I was not allowed time to go 
to church. This troubled me at first, till I overheard 
my master say, that going to church was a. super- 
stitious prejudice, and only meant for the vidgar. 
Upon this I resolved to go no more; for I thought 
there could not be two religions, one for the master, 
and one for the servant. Finding my masternever 
prayed, I too left off praying; this gave Satan great 
power over me, so that I from that time fell into 
almost every sin. I, was very imeasy at first, ai^ 
my conscience gave me no^ rest; but I was soon 
reconciled by overhearing my master and another 
gentleman say, that death was only an eternal sleep, 
and hell and judgment were but an invention of 
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priests to keep the poor m order. I mention this 
as a warning to all masters and mistresses to take 
care what they converse about while servants arc 
waiting at table. They cannot teH how many souls 
they have sent to perdition by such loose talk. The 
crime for which I die is the natural consequence of 
the principles I learnt of my master. A rich man, 
indeed, who throws Off religion, may escape the 
gallows, because want does not drive him to com- 
mit those crimes which lead to it; but what shaH 
restrain a needy man, who has be.en taught that there 
is no dreadful reckoning? Honesty is but a dream 
without the awful sanctions of heaven and hell. Vir- 
tue is but a shadow, if it be stripped of the terrors 
and the promises of the Gospel. Morality is but 
an empty name, if it be destitute of the principle 
and power of Christianity. Oh, my dear fellow- 
servants! take warning by my sad fate; never be 
tempted away from a sober service for the sake of 
a little more wages: never venture your immortal 
souls in houses where God is not feared. And now 
hear me, O, my God, though I have blasphemed 
thee! forgive me, O my Saviour, though I have de- 
nied thee! O Lord most holy, O God most mighty, 
deliver me from the bitter pains of eternal death, 
and receive my soul for His sake who died for sin- 
ners, ' William Wilson.' 

Mr. Trueman would never leave this poor peni- 
tent till he was lanched into eternity, but attended 
him witK the minister in the cart. This pious 
clergyman never cared to say what he thought of 
William's state. When Mr. TruemJan ventured^to 
mention his hope, that though his penitence was , 
late, yet it was sincere, and spoke of the dying thief 
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on the cross as a ground of encouragement, the 
minister, with a very serious look, made this an- 
swer: * Sir, that instance is too often brought for- 
ward on occasions to which it does not apply: I do 
not chuse to say any thing to your application of it 
in the present case, but I will answer you in the 
words of a good man speaking of the penitent tliief: 
* There is ont such instance given that nobody 
niight despair, and there is but one, that nobody 
might presume.' 

Poor William was turned off just a quarter before 
eleven; and may the Lord have mercy on His soul! 
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^ THE 

TWO WEALTHY FARMERS; 

OR, 

THE HISTORY OF MR. BRAGWELL. 

IN SEVEN PARTS. 

PART I ^THE VISIT. 

Mr. Br a GWEtL and Mr. Worthy happened to 
meet last year at Weyhill fair. They were glad to 
see each other, as they had but seldom met of late; 
Mr. Bragwell having removed some years before 
from Mr. Worthy^s neighbourhood, to a distant 
village, where he had bought an estate. 

Mr. Bragwell was ^ substantial farmer and gra- 
zier. He had risen in the world by what worldly 
men call a run of good fortune. He had also been 
a man of great industry; that is^ he had paid a dili- 
gent .and constant attention to his own interest. He 
understood business, and had a knack of turning 
almost every thing to his own advantage. He had 
that sort of sense, which good men call cunning, 
and knaves call wisdom. He was too prudent ever 
to do any thing so wrong that the law could take 
hold of him; yet he was not over scrupulous about 
the morality of an action, when the -prospect of en- 
riching himself by it was very great, and the chance 
of hurting his character was sma|l. The com he 
sent home to his customers was not always quite so 
good as the samples he had produced at market; 
and he now and then forgot to name some capital 
blemish in the horses he sold at fair. He scorned 
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to be guilty of the pet?ty frauds of cheating in weights 
and measures, for he thought that was a beggarly 
sin; but he Valued himself on his skill in making a 
bargain, and fancied it showed hh superior know- 
ledge of the world to take advantage of the igno- 
rance of a dealer. . 

It was his constant rule to undervalue e\«ery thing 
he was about to buy, and to overvalue every thing 
he was about to sell; but as he seldom lost sight of 
his discretion, he avoided every thing that was very 
shameful; so that he was considered merely as a 
hard deader, and ^ keen hand at si bargain; Now 
and then when he had been caught in pushing his 
own advantage too far, he contrived to get out of 
the scrape by turning the whole into a jest, saying 
it was a good take in, a rare joke, aad he had only 
a mind to divert himself with the folly of his neigh- 
hour, who could be so easily imposed on. 

Mr. Bragwell, however, in his way, set a high 
value on charsictca-: not indeed that he had a right 
sense .of its wc)rth; he did not consider reputation as 
desirable because it increases influence, and for that 
r^u»on strengthens the hands of a good man, and 
enlarges his sphere of usefulness: but he nmde the 
advantage of reputation^ as well ^is of every other 
good, center in himself. Had he observed a strict 
attention to principle^ he feared he should not .have 
got on so fast in the world as those do ;who consult 
expedien«y i?atlverUiatt probity, while, without a. cer- 
tain degree of character, he knew also, that he should 
forfeit that confidence which put other naen in his 
power, and would ^et them as much on their. guard 
against him, as he, who thought all mankind pretty 
much alike, was on his guard against them. 
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Mr. Bragwell had one favourite maxim; namely, 
that a man's success in life was a sure proof of his 
wisdom; and that all failure and misfortune was the 
consequence of a man's own folly. As this opinion 
was first taken up by him from vanity and igno- 
rance, so it was more and more confirmed by his 
own prosperity. He saw that he himself had suc- 
ceeded greatly without either money or education 
to begin with; and he therefore now despised every 
man, however excellent his character or talents 
might be, who had not the same success in life. His 
natural disposition was not particularly bad, but 
prosperity had hardened his heart. He made his 
own progress in life the rule by which the conduct 
of all other men was to be judged, without aiiy d- 
lowance for their peculiar disadvantages, or the 
visitations of Providence. He thought, for his part, 
that every man of sense could command success on 
his undertakings, and control and dispose the events 
of his own life. 

But though he considered those who had had less 
success than himself as no better than fools, yet he 
did not extend this opinion to Mr. Worthy, whom 
he looked upon not only as a good but a wise man. 
They had been bred up when children in the same 
house; but with this difference, that Worthy was the 
nephew of the master, and Bragwell the son of the 
servant. 

Bragwell's father had been ploughman in the fami- 
ly of Mr. Worthy's uncle, a sensible man, who 
fanned a small estate of his own, and who having 
no children, bred up young Worthy as his son, in- 
structed him in the business of husbandry, and at 
his death left him his estate. The father of Worthy 
was a pious clergyman, who lived with his brother 
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the farmer, in order to help out a narrow income. ' 
He had bestowed much pains on the instruction of 
his son, and used frequently to repeat to him a say- 
ing, which he had picked up in a book written by 
one of the greatest men this country ever produced 
— That there were two things with which every man 
ought to be acquainted, Religiqn and his own 
BUSINESS. — While he therefore took care that his 
son should be made an excellent farmer, he filled up 
his leisure hours in improving his mind; so that 
young Worthy had read more good books, and un- 
derstood them better, than most men in his station. 
His reading however had been chiefly confined to 
husbandry and divinity, the two subjects which were 
of t}^ most immediate importance to him. 

The reader will see by this time that Mr. Brag- 
well and Mr. Worthy were likely to be as opposite 
to each other as two men could well be, who were 
nearly of the same age and condition, and who were 
neither of them without credit in the world. Brag- 
well indeed made far the greater figure; for he liked 
to cut a dashy as he called it. It was his delight to 
make the ancient gentry of the neighbourhood stare, 
at seeing a grazier vie with them in show, and ex- 
ceed them in expense. And while it was the study 
of Worthy to conform to his station, and to set a 
good example to those about him, it was the delight 
of Bragwell to eclipse, in his way of life, men of 
larger fortune. He did not see how much this 
vanity raised the envy of his inferiors, the illrwitt 
of his equals, and the contempt of his betters. 

His wife was a notable stirring woman, but vain, 
violent, and ambitious; very ignorant, and veryhigh- 
niinded. She had married Bragwell before he was 
worth a shilling, and as she had brought him a good 
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deal of money, she thou^t herself the grand cause 
of his rismg in the world; and thence took occasion 
to govern him most completely. Whenever he ven* 
tured to oppose her, she took care to put him in 
mind that he owed every thing to her; that had it 
not been for her, he might still have been stumping 
after a plou^-tail, or serving bogs in old Worthy's 
farm-yard; but thoit it was she who had made a gen* 
tinman of him. In ordejr to set about making him 
a gentleman she had begun by teazing him till he 
had turned away all his poor relations who worked 
in the farm: she next drew him off fronji keeping 
company with his old acquaintance; and at last per- 
suaded him to remove from the place where he hs(d 
got his money. Poor wpmsm! she had not sense 
and virtue enough to see how honourable it is for a 
man to raise himself in the world by fair means, and 
then to help forward his poor relations and friends; 
engaging their services by hi& kindnes^ and endea- 
vouring to turn his own advancement in life to the 
beat account, that of making it the instrument of as- 
sbting those who bad a natural claim to his protec- 
ti<m, 

Mrs. Bragwell was ao^ exceUait mistress, accord^ 
Ing to her own notions of excellence; for no one 
coukl say that she ever lost an opportunity of scold- 
ing a servant, or \^as ever guilty of the weakness of 
overlooking afault* Towards her two daughters her 
behaviour was far otherwise* In them she could see 
nothing hut perfections; but her extravagant fond- 
nesa for these girls was full as much owing to pride 
as to affection* She was bent on making a family, 
and having found out that she was too ignorant, and 
too much trained to the habits of getting money, 
ever tQ hope to fnake a figure herself, she looked to 
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her daughters as the persons who were to raise the 
family of the Bragwells; and in this hope she fool- 
ishly submitted to any drudgery for their sakes, and 
bore every kind of impertinence from them. 

The first wish of her heart was to set them above 
their neighbours; for she used to say, what was the 
use of having substance, if her daughters might not 
carry themsdves above girls who had nothing? To 
do her justice, she herself would be about early and 
late to see that the business of the house was not 
neglected. She had been bred to great industry, 
and continued to work when it was no longer neces* 
sary, both from early habit, and the desire of heap- 
money for her daughters. Yet her whole no- 
gentility was, that it consisted in being rich 
e; and though she was willing to be a drudge 
she resolved to make her daughters gentle- 
on this principle. To be well dressed, to eat 
[y, and to do nothing, or nothing which is of 
;, was what she fancied distinguished people 
;el life. And this is too common a notion of 
ducation among a certain class; they 'do not 
things by their use, but by their show* They 
5 the value of their children's education by 
ley it costs, and not by the knowledge and 
is it bestows^ People of this stamp often take 
^ i^w^v, in the expense of learning, instead of taking 
pleasure in the advantages of it. And the silly vani* 
ty of letting others see that they can afford any thing, 
often sets parents on letting their daughters learn not 
only things of no use, but things which may be re- 
ally hurtful in their situation;, either by setting them 
above their proper duties, or by taking up their time 
in a way inconsistent with them. 

Mrs. Bragwell sent her daughters to a boarding- 
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school, where she instructed them to hold up their 
hi^da as high a» any bodyj to hj^ve inore spirit than 
to be put upon by any one; never to be pitiful about 
money, hut rather to sihow that they could affor4 to 
spend with the be§ty to keep company with the rich* 
&iX and most fa^hioiiable girk, in the school, and to 
make no acquaintance with fsurmers^daughter^. 

They came home at the usual age of leaving 
ftehool, with a large portion of vanity grafted on 
tbeir native ignorwce* The vanity was added, bi)^ 
the i^iorance w$ms not taken away. Of religion they 
could not possibly learn any tUing, since none was 
^Ughl, for at that place Christianity was considered 
as a part of education which belonged only t^ chari- 
ty schools. They went to church indeed once a Sun- 
day, yet e^ectually to counteract wy henefit such an 
attendance mi^ht produce, it was the rule of the 
school tha« tl^y should use o^ly French prayer- 
books; of cQuxse, siAch superficial scholars as the miss 
Bragwells would atways be literally -praying in an 
unknown tpngi^e; while girls of better capacity and 
more industry would infallibly be picking out the 
nominative case, the verb, and participle of a foreign 
language, in the solemn act of kneeling before the 
Father of Spirits, * who searcheth the heart and try- 
eth the reins.' During the remainder of the Sun- 
day they learnt their worldly tasks, all except actual 
needle-work, which omission alone marked the dis- 
tinction of Sunday from other days; and the govern- 
ess being a French Roman Catholic, it became a 
doubtful point with some people, whether her zeal 
or her negligence in the article of religion would be 
most to the advantage of her pupils. Of knowledge 
the miss Bragwells had got just enough to laugh at 
their fond parents' rustic manners and vulgar lan^ 
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guage, and just enough taste to despise and ridicule 
every girl who was not as vainly dressed as them- 
selves. 

The mother had been comforting herself for the 
heavy expense of their bringing up, by looking for- 
ward to the pleasure of seeing them become fine la- 
dies, and the pride of marrying them above their 
station; and to this hope she constantly referred in 
all her conversations with them; assuring them that 
all her happiness depended on their future elevation. 

Their father hoped, with far more judgment, that 
they would be a comfort to him both in sickness and 
in health. He had had no learning himself, and could 
write but poorly, and owed what skill he had in fig- 
ures to his natural turn for business. He reasonably 
hoped that his daughters, after all the money he had 
spent on them, would now write his letters and keep 
his accounts. And as he was now and then laid up 
with a fit of the gout, he was enjoying the prospect 
of having two affectionate children to nurse him, as 
well as two skilful assistants to relieve him. 

When they came home, however, he had the 
mortification to find, that though he had two smart 
showy ladies to. visit him, he had neither dutiful 
daughters to nurse him, nor faithful stewards to 
keep his books, nor prudent children ^o nt^age his 
house. They neither so6thed him by their kindness 
/When he was sick, nor helped him by their industry 
when he was busy. They thought the maid might 
take care of him in the gout as she did before; for 
they fancied that nursing was a coarse and servile 
employment: and as to Jheir skill in cyphering he 
soon found, to his cost, that though they knew how 
to spend both pounds, shillings, and pence, yet they 
flid not know so well how to cast them up. Indeed 
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it is to be regretted that women in general, especial- 
ly in the middle class, are so little grounded in so 
indispensable, solid, and valuable an acquirement as 
arithmetic. 

Mrs. Bragwell being one day very busy in pre- 
paring a great dinner for the neighbours, ventured 
to request her daughters to assist in making the pas- 
try. They asked her with a scqmful smile, whether 
she had sent them to a boarding school to learn to 
cook; and added, that they supposed she would ex- 
pect them next to make hasty-puddings for the hay- 
makers. So saying they coolly marched off to their 
music. When the mother found her girls wert too 
polite to be of any use, she would take comfort in 
observing how her parlour was set out with their 
fillagree and flowers, their embroidery and cut pa- 
per. They spent the morning in bed, the noon in 
dressing, the evening at the harpsichord, and the 
night in reading novels. 

With all these fine qualifications it is easy to sup- 
pose, that as they despised their sober duties, they 
no less despised their plain neighbours. When they 
could not get to a horse-race, a petty ball, or a stroll- 
ing play, with some company as idle and as smart 
as themselves, they were driven for amusement to 
the circulating library. Jack, the plough-boy, on 
whom they had now put a liverj' jacket, was em- 
ployed half his time in trotting backwards and for- 
wards with the most wretched trash the little neigh- 
bouring book- shop could furnish. , The choice was 
often left to Jack, who could not read, but who had 
general orders to bring all the new things, and a 
great many of them. 

' It was a misfortune,that at the school at which 
they had been bred, and at some others, there was 
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BO synttm of education which kad any immediate 
xcfereDce to Ae station of life to which the girU 
chiefly belonged. As persons in the middle line, for 
want of that acquaintance with books, and with life 
and manners, which the great possess, do not always 
see die connexion between remote censequences and 
dieir causes, Ae evils of a corrupt and inappropri- 
ate system ot editcalioD-do not strike them so forci- 
Uy; and provided thetf can p4y for it^^ which is 
nsade the grand criterion between die fit and the war 
fit, they are too Uttle disposed to consider the value> 
or rather the wortMessness, of the dung which is 
paid fon but literally go on to give their money for 
that -which is not brectd. 

Their subsequent course of reading serves to e&- 
tabUsh ail the errors of their education. Instead of 
such books as might help to confirm and strengthen 
them in all the virtues of their station; in humility, 
economy, meekness, contentment, self-denial, and 
industry; the studies now adopted are, by a graft on 
the old stock, made to grow on the habits acquired 
at school. Of those novels and plays which are so 
eagerly devoured by persons <rf this description, 
there is perhaps scarce one which is not founded 
upon principles which would lead young women of 
due middle ranks to be discontented with their sta- 
tion. It is rank — it is elegance — it is beauty-^t is 
sentimental frelings — it is sensibility — ^it is some 
needless, or some superficial, or some quality hurt- 
ful, even in that fashionable person to whom the au- 
dior ascribes it, which is the ruling principle. This 
quality transferred into the heart and the conduct of 
an illiterate woman in an inferior station becomes 
impropriety, becomes absurdity, becomes sinfulness. 

Thhigs were in this state in the family we are de- 
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scribing, or rather growing worse; for idleness and 
vanity are never at a stand; when these two wealthy- 
farmers^ Bragwell and Worthy met at Weyhil fsur, 
as was said before. After many hearty salutations 
had passed between them, it was agreed that Mr. 
Bragwell should spend the next day with his old 
friond, whose house was not many miles distant. 
Bragwell invited himself in the following mannen 
* We have not had a comfortable day's ,chat for 
years,' said he, ' and as I am to look at a. drove of 
lean beasts in your neighbourhood, I will take a bed 
at your house, and we will pass the evening in de- 
bating as we used to do. You know I always loved 
a bit of an argument, and am reckoned not to make 
the worst figure at our club: I had not, to be sure, 
such good learning as you had, because your father 
was a parson, and you got it for nothing: but I can 
bear my part pretty well for all that. When any 
man talks to me about his learning, I ask if it has 
helped him to get a good estate; if he says no, then 
I would not give him a rush for it; for of what use 
is all the learning in the world, if it does not make 
a man rich? But, as I was saying, I will come and 
see you to-morrow; but now don't let your wife put 
herself in a fuss for me: don't alter your own plain 
way; fbr I am not proud, I assure you, nor above 
my old friends; though, I thank God, I am pretty 
well in the world.' 

To all this flourishing speech Mr. Worthy coolly 
answered, that certainly worldly prosperity ought 
never to make ^y man proud, since it is God who 
giveth strength to get riches, and without his bless- 
ing, ^tis in vain to rise up early ^ and to eat the bread 
of carefuhiesa. 
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About the middk of the next day Mr. Bragwell 
reached Mr. Worthy^s neat and pleasant dwelling. 
He found every thing in it the reverse of his own. 
It had not so many ornaments, but it had more com- 
forts. And when he saw his friend's good old^fa* 
shioned arm-chair in a warm comer, he gave a sigh 
to think how his own had been banished to make 
room for his daughter's piano forte. Instead of 
made flowers in glass cases, and tea-chests and 
screens too fine to be used, which he saw at home, 
and about which he was cautioned, and scolded aa 
often as he came near them; his daughters watching 
his motions with the same anxiety as they would 
have watched die motions of a- cat in a china shop. 
Instead of this, I say, he saw some neat shelves of 
good books for the service of the iamily,and a smadi 
medicine che$t for the benefit of the poor. 

Mrs. Worthy and her <knghters had prepared a 
plsun but neat and good dimief. The tarts were so 
excellent, that Bragwell felt a secret kind of regret 
that hk own daughters were too genteel to do any- 
thing so very usefuli. Indeed he had been always 
imwilling to believe that any thing whkh was very- 
proper and very necessary, could be so extremdjr 
vidgar and imbecoming as his daughters were al^ 
ws^ declaring it to be. And his late experience of 
the Uttle comfort he found at home, inclined hina 
now still more strongly to suspect tliat things were 
not so right there as he had been made to si^pose. 
But it was in vain to speak; for his daughters con-** 
stanfly stopped his moudi by a favourite saying of 
theirs, which equally indicated affeetation and vul- 
garity, dial in wa$ better to be out of the world lluoa ' 
out of the fashion* 
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Soon after dixineF the women w^it out to their 
several employments; and Mr. Worthy being left 
alone with his guest, the following discourse took 
place: 

BragwelL You have a couple of sober, pretty 
looking girls, Worthy; but I wonder they don't tiff 
off a little more. Why, my girls have as much fat 
and flour on their heads as would half maintain my 
reapers in suet puddings 

Worthy. Mr. Bragwell, in the management of my 
family, I don\ consider what I might afford only, 
though that is one great point; but I consider also 
what is needful and becoming in a man of my sta- 
tion; for there are so many useful ways of laying 
out money, that I feel as if it were a sin to spend 
one unnecessary shilling. — ^^Having had the blessing 
of a good educattion myself, I have been able to give 
the like advantage to my daughters. One of the 
best lessons I have taught them is, to know them- 
selves; and one proof that they have learnt this les- 
son is, that they are not above any of the duties of 
their station. They read and write well, and when 
my eyes are bad, they keep my accounts in a very 
pretty manner. If I had put them to learn what 
you call genteel things^ these might either have been 
of no use to them, and so both time and money 
might have been thrown away; or they might have 
proved worse than nothing to them by leading them 
into wrong notions, and wrong company. Though 
we do not wish them to do the laborious parts of the 
dairy work, yet they always assist their mother in 
the management of it. As to their appearance, 
they are every day nearly as you see them now, and 
on Sundays they are very neatly dressed, but it is 
always in a decent and modest way. There are no 
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1 appets, fringes, furbelows, and tawdry ornaments; 
no trains, turbans, and flounces, fluttering about 
among my cheese and butter. And I should feel 
no vanity, but much mortification, if a stranger see- 
ing farmer Worthy's daughters at church, should 
ask who those fine ladies were, 

BragwelL Now I own I should like to have such 
a question asked concerning my daughters. I like 
to make people stare and envy. It makes one feel 
"oneself somebody. I liever feel the pleasure of 
having handsome things so much as when I see they 
raise curiosity: and I enjoy the envy of others as a 
fresh evidence of my own prosperity. But as to 
yourself, to be sure, you best know what you can 
afford: and indeed there is some difference between 
your daughters' and the miss Bragwells. 

Worthy. For my part, before I engage in any ex- 
pense, I always ask my self these two short questions; 
First, can I afford itf — -Secondly, is it proper for 
me? 

Bragwell. Do you so? Now I own I ask myself 
but one; for if I find I can afford it, I take care to 
make it proper for me. If I can pay for a thing, no 
one has a right to hinder me from having it. 

Worthy. Certainly. But a man's ovra prudence, 
his love of propriety and sense of duty, ought to 
prevent him from doing an improper thing, as ef- 
fectually as if there were somebody to hinder him. 

BragwelL Now, I think a man is a fool who is 
hindered from having any thing he ^as a mind to; 
unless, indeed, he is in want of money to pay for it. 
I am no friend to debt, A poor man must want on« 

Worthy. But I hope my children have learnt not 
to want any thing which is not proper for them. 
They are very industrious; they attend to business 
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all day, and in the evening they sit down to their 
work and a good book. I take care that neither 
their reading nor cxmyersation shall excite any de- 
sires or tastes unsuitable to their condition. They 
have little vanity, because the kind of knowledge 
they have is of too sober a sort to raise admiration; 
and from that vanity which attends a little smatter- 
ing of frivolous accomplishments, I have secured 
them, by keeping them in total ignorance of all such. 
I think they Tive in the fear of God. I trust they 
are humble smd pious, and I am sure they seem 
cheerful and haj^py. If I am sick, it is pleasant to 
see them dispute which shall wait upon me; for they 
say the maid cannot do it so tenderly as them- 
selves.-^-—*^ 

This part of the discourse staggered BragwelL 
An invohintary tear rushed into his eye. Vain as 
he was, he could not help feeling what a difference 
a religious and a worldly education made on the 
heart, and how much the former regulated even the 
natural temper. Another thing which surprised 
him was, that these girls living a life of domestic 
piety, without any public diversions, should be so 
very cheerful and happy; while his oMm daughters, 
who were never contradicted, and were indulged 
wi£h continual amusements, were always sullen and 
ill-tempered. That they who were more humoured 
should be less grateful, and they who were more 
amused l^ss happy, disturbed him much. He en- 
vied Worthy the tenderness of his children, though 
he would not own it, but turned it oflf thus: 

BragwelL But my g^ls are too smart to make 
mopes of, that is the truth. Though ours is a lonely 
village, it is wonderful to see how soon they get the 
fashions. What widi the descriptions in the maga- 
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zines, and the pictures in the pocket-books, they 
have them in a twinkling, and out-do their patterns 
all to nothing. I used to take in the Country Jour- 
nal, because it was useful enough to see how oats 
went, the time of high water, and the price of stocks. 
But when my ladies came home, forsoOth, I was 
soon wheedled out of that, aud forced to take a Lon- 
don paper, that tells a deal about caps and feathers, 
and all the trumpery of the quality, and the French 
dress and the French undress. When I want to 
know what hops are a bag, they are snatching the 
paper to see what violet soap is a pound. And as 
to the dairy, they never care how cow's nwlk goes, 
as long as they can get some stuff which they call 
milk of roses. Seeing them disputing violently the 
other day about cream and butter, I thought it a sign 
they were beginning to care for the farm, till I found 
it was cold cream for the hands, and jessamine but* 
ter for the hair. 

Worthy. But do your daughters never read? 

Bragwell. Read! I believe they do too. Why 
our Jack, the plough-boy, spends half his time in 
going to a shop in our market town, where they let 
out books to read with marble covers. And they 
sell paper with all manner of colours on the edges, 
and gim-cracks, and powder-puffs, and wash-bUls, 
and cards without any pips, and every thing in die 
world that's genteel and of no use. 'Twas but the 
other day I met Jack with a basket full of these 
books; so having some time to spare, I sat down to 
see a litde what they were about. 

Worthy. Well, I hope you there found what was 
likely to improve your daughters, and teach them 
the tme use of time* 
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BragTvell. O, as to that, you are pretty much out. 
I could make neither head nor tail of it: it was nei- 
iish, flesh, nor good red-herring: it was all about my 
lord, and sir Harry, and the captain. But I never 
met with such nonsensical fellows in my life. Their 
talk was no more like that of my old landlord, who 
was a lord you know, nor the captain of our fenci- 
bles, than. chalk is like cheese. I was fairly taken 
in at first, and began to think I had got hold of a 
g'odly book; for there was' a deal about hope and 
despair, and death, and heaven, and angels, and tor- 
ments, and everlasting happiness. But when I got 
a litde on, I found there was no meaning in all these 
words, or if any, it wa« a bad meaning. Eternal 
misery, perhaps, only meant a moment's disappoint- 
ment about a bit of a letter; and everlasting happi- 
ness meant two people talking nonsense together for 
five minutes. In short, I never met with such a pack 
oi lies. The people talk such wild gibberish as no 
folks in their sober senses ever did talk; and th« 
things that happen to them are not like the things 
that ever happen to me or any of my acquaintance. 
They are at home one minute, and beyond sea the 
next: beggars to-day, and lords to-morrow: waiting 
maids in the morning, and dutchesses at night. 
Nothing happens in a natural g^dualway,as it does 
at home; they grow rich by the stroke of a wand, 
and poor by the magic of a word; the disinherited 
orphan of this hour, is the overgrown heir of the 
neirt: now a bride and bridegroom turn out to be 
brother and sister, and the brother and sister prove 
to be no relations at all. You iand I, master Wor- 
thy, have worked hard many years, and think it very 
well to have scraped a trifle of money together; you 
a few hundreds 1 suppose, and I a few thousands. 
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But one would think every man in these books had 
the bank of England in his 'scrutore. Then there 
is another thing which I never met with in true life. 
We think it pretty well, you know, if one has got 
one thing, and another has got anodien I will teU 
you how I mean. You are reckoned sensible, omxt 
parson is learned, the squire is rich, I am rather 
generous, one of your daughters is pretty, and both 
mine are genteel. But in these books (except hare 
and there one, whom they make worse than Satan 
himself) every man and woman's child of them, are 
all wise, and witty, and generous, and rich, and 
handsome, and genteel; and all to the last degree. 
Nobody is middling, or good in one thing, and bad 
in another, like my live acquaintance; but it is all up 
to the skies, or down to the dirt. Hiad rather read 
Tom Hickathrift, or Jack the giant Killer, a thou- 
sand times. 

Worthy. You have found out, Mr. Bragwell, that 
many of these books are ridiculous; I will go farther, 
and say, that to me they appear wicked also: and I 
should account the reading of them a great mischief, 
especially to people in middling and low life, if I only 
took into the account the great loss of time such read- 
ing causes, and the aversion it leaves behind for 
what is more serious and solid. But this, though a 
bad part, is not the worst. These books give fake 
views of human liJFe. They teach a contempt for 
humble and domestic duties; for industry, frugality 
and retirement. Want of youth and beauty is con- 
sidered in them as ridiculous. Plain people, like 
you and me, are objects of contempt. Parental au- 
thority is set at nought. Nay, plots and contrivances 
against parents and guardians, fill half the volumes. 
They consider love as the great business of human 
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life, and even teacli that it is impossible for this love 
to be regulated or restrained; and to the indulgence 
of this passion every duty is therefore sacrificed. A 
country life, with a kind mother or a sober aunt, is 
described as a state of intolerable misery: a»| one 
would be apt to fancy from their painting, that a 
good country house is a prison, and a worthy father 
the jailer. Vice is set off with every ornament 
which can make it pleasing and amiable; while vir- 
tue and piety are made ridiculous, by tacking to 
them sometlung that is silly or absurd. Crimes 
which would be considered as hanging matter at our 
county assizes — ^at least if I were a juryman, I 
should bring in the whole train of heroes, Gt/i/fy— - 
Death — are here made to take the appearance of 
virtue, by being mixed with some wild flight of un- 
natural generosity. Those crying sins, adultery, 
GAMING, DUELS, and SELF-MURDER, are made so 
familiar, and the wickedness of them is so disguised 
by fine words and soft descriptions, that even inno- 
cent ^irls get to lose their abhorrence, and to talk 
with complacency, of things which should not be 
so much as named by them* 

I should not have said so much on this mischief 
(continued Mr. Worthy) from which, I dare say, 
great folks fancy people in our station are safe 
enough, if I did not know and lament that this cor- 
rupt reading is now got down even among some of 
the lowest clas^r* And it is an evil which is spread- 
ing every day. Poor industrious girls, who get 
their bread by the needle or the loom, spend half the 
night in listening to these books. Thus the labour 
of one girl is lost, and the minds of the rest are cor- 
rupted; for though their hands are employed in 
honest industry, which might help to preserve them 
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from a life of sin, yet their hearts are at that very 
time polluted by scenes and descriptions which are 
too likely to plunge them into it: and when their 
vain weak heads compare the soft and delicious 
lives of the heroines in the book, with their own- 
mean garb and hard labour, the effect is obvious; 
and I think I do not ga too far when I say, that die 
vain and showy- manner in which young women^ 
who have to work for their bread, have taken to 
dress themselves, added to the poison they draw 
from these books, contribute together to bring them 
to destruction, more than almost any other cause* 
Now tell me, do not you think these wild books will 
hurt your daughters? . 

BragwelL Why I do think they are grown ftiU 
of schemes, and contrivances, and whispers, that^s 
the truth on't. Every thing is a secret* They al- 
wajrs seem to be on the look* out for something, and 
when nothing comes on't, then they are sulky and 
disappointed. They will not keep company with 
their equals: they despise trade and farming; and 
I own Prnfor the stuff. I should not like them to 
marry any but a man of substance, if he was ev6r so 
emart. Now they will fiardly sit down with a sub- 
stantial country dealer. But if they hear of a re- 
cruiting party in our market-town, on goes the 
finery — off they ane. Some flimsy excuse is patched 
up. They want someAtng at the book-shop or the 
milliner's; because I stippose there is a chance for 
some Jack-a-napes of an ensijpi may be there buying 
sticking-plaster. In short, rao grow a Ijf tie uneasy; 
for I should nojt like to see all I have saved thrown 
^way on a knapsack. 

So saying, they both rose and walked out to view 
the farm. Mr. firagwell affected greatly to admi^ 
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the good order of every thing he saw; but never 
forgot to compare it with something larger, and 
handsomer^ or better of his own. It was easy to see 
that self was his standard of perfection in every 
thing- All . he himself possessed gained some in* 
creased value in his eyes from being his^ and in sur- 
veying Ae property of his friend, he derived food 
for his vanity, from things which seemed least like- 
ly to raise it. Every appearance of comfort, of 
success, of merit, in any thing which belonged to 
Mr. Worthy,, led him to speak of some superior 
advantage of his owii of the same kind: and it was 
clear that the chief part of the satisfaction he felt in 
walking over the farm of his friend, was caused by 
thinking how much larger his own was. 

Mr, Worthy, who felt a kindness for him, which 
all his vanity could not cure, was always on the 
watch Kow to turn their talk on some useful point. 
And whenever people resolve to go into company 
with this view, it is commonly their own fault, if 
some opportunity of turning it to account does not 
offer. 

He saw Bragwell was intoxicated with pride, and 
undone by success; and that his family was in the 
high-road to nrin through mere prosperity. He 
thought that if some means could be found to open 
his eyes on his own character, to which he was now 
totally blind, it might -be of the utmost service to 
him. The more Mr. Worthy reflected, the more 
he wished to trndertak^. this kind office. ^He was 
not sure that Mr. Bragwell would bear it, but he was 
very sure it was his duty to attempt it. As Mr. 
Worthy was very humble himself, he had great pa- 
tience and forbearance with the faults of others. 
He felt no pride at having escaped the errors into 
which they had faUen, for he knew who it was had 
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made him to differ. He remembered that God had 
given him many advantages; a pious father, and a. 
religious, education: this made him humble under a 
sense of his own sins, and charitable towards the 
sins of others, who had not* had the same privi- 
leges. 

Just as he was going to try to enter into a very . 
serious conversation with his guest, he was stopped 
by the appearance of his daughter, who told diem 
supper was ready* — This interruption obliges me to 
break off also, and I shall reserve what follows to 
the next month, when I promise to give my readers 
the second part of this history. 

PART II. 

A CONVERSATION. 

Soon after supper Mrs. Worthy left the roonci 
with her daughters, at her husband's desire; for it 
was his intention to speak more plainly to Bragwell 
than was likely to be agreeable to him to hear befon^ 
others. The two farmers being seated at their litde 
table, each in a handsome old-fkshioned great chair, 
Bragwell began. 

' It is a great comfort, neighbour Worthy, at a 
certain time of life to be got above the world: my 
notion is, that a ihan should labour hard the first 
part of his days, that he may then sit down and en- 
ioy himself for the remainder. Now, though I 
hate boasting, yet as you are my oldest friend, I am 
about to open my heart to you. Let me tell you 
then I reckon I have worked as hard as any man in 
my time, and that I now begin to think I have a 
right to indulge a little. I have got my money with 
character, and I mean to spend it with credit. I pay 
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every one his own, I set a good example, I ieep to 
my chiirch, I serve God, I honour. the king, and I 
obey the laws of the land.' 

* This is doing a great deal indeed,' replied Mr. 
Worthy: * but,' added he, ^ I doubt that^morc goes 
to the making up all these duties than men are com^ 
monly aware of. Suppose then that you and I talk 
the matter over coolly; we have the evening before 
us. What if we sit down together as two fnends and 
examine one another.' 

Bragwell, who loved -argument, and who was not 
a little vain both of his sense and his morality, ac- 
cepted the challenge, and gave, his word that he 
would take in good part any thing that should be 
said to him. Worthy was about to proceed, when 
Bragwell interrupted him for a moment, by saying 
— ^ But stop, friend, before we begin I wish you 
would remember that we have had a long w^, and 
I want a little refreshment; have you no liquor that 
is stronger than this cyder? I am afraid it will give 
me a fit of the gout.' 

Mr. Worthy immediately produced a bottle of 
wine, and another of spirits; saying, that though he 
drank neither spirits nor even wine himself, yet his 
wife always kept a little of each as a provision in 
case of sickness or accidents. 

Farmer Bragwell preferred the brandy, and be* 
gan to taste it. * Why,' said he,, * this is no better 
than English; I always use foreign myself.' — ^^ I 
bought this for foreign,' said Mr. Worthy. — "^ No, 
no, it is English spirits I assure you; but I can put 
you into a way to get foreign nearly as cheap as 
English.' Mr. Worthy replied that he thought that 
was impossible. 

BragwelL O no; there are ways and means— a 
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word to the wise — ^there is an acquaintance d mine 
that lives upon the south coa3t-*you are a particular 
friend, and I will get you hsilf-a-dozen gallons for a 
trifle. 

Worthy, Not if it be smuggled, Mr. &'agwell, 
though I should get it for sixpence a botde. — > Ask 
.no questions,' said the other, * I never say any thing 
to any one, and who is the wiser?'—* And so this is 
your way of obeying the laws of the land,' said 
Mr. Worthy — ^ here is a fine specimen of your 
morality.' 

BragwelL Come, come, don't make a fuss about 
trifles. If every one did it indeed it would be ano- 
ther thing; but as to my getting a litde good bratody 
cheap, why that can't hurt the revenue much. 

Worthy. Pray Mr. Braigwell what should yom 
think of a man who would dip his hand into a bag 
and take out a few guineas? 

BragwelL Think! why I think that he should be 
hanged to be sure. 

Worthy. But suppose that bag stood in the king's 
treasury? 

BragwelL In the king's treasury! worse and 
worse! What, rob the king's treasury! Well, I hope 
if any one has done it, the robber will be taken up 
and executed; for I suppose we shall all be taxed to 
pay the damage. 

Worthy. Very true. If one miin takes money out of 
the treasury, odjers must be obliged to pay the more 
into it. But what think you if the fellow should 
be foimd to have stopped some money in its way to 
the treasury, instead of taking it out of the bag after 
it got there? 

BragwelL Guilty, Mn Worthy; it is all the same. 
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in my opinion. If I w^re judge, I would hang him 
without benefit of clergy. 

Worthy. Hark ye, Mr. Bragwell, he that deals in 
smuggled bnmdy is the man who takes to himself 
the king's mar^y in its way to the treasury, and he 
as much robs the gpvemment as if he dipt his hands 
into a bag of guineas in the treasury chamber. It 
comes to the same thing exactly. Here Bragwell 
seemed a litde c^nded, and excljumed-^* What, 
Mr. Worthy! do you pretend to say I am not an 
honest man because I like to get tny brandy as cheap 
as I can? and because I like to save a shilling to my 
family? Sir, I repeat it; I do my duty to God and 
tny neighbour. I say the Lord^s prayer most days, 
I go to church on Sundays, I repeat my creed, and 
keep the ten commandments; and though I now 
and then get a little brandy cheap, yet upon the 
whole, I will venture to say, I do as much as can 
be expected of any man, and more than the gene- 
rality/ 

Worthy* Come then, since you say you keep the 
commandments, you cannot be (fended if I ask you 
whether you understand Aem. 

Bragwell. To be sure I do* I dare say I do; 
look'ye, Mr. Worthy, I don*t pretend to much read- 
ing, I was not bred to it as you were. If my father 
had been a parson, I fancy I should have made as 
good a figure as some other folks, but I hope good 
sense and a good heart may teach 2^ man his du^ 
without much scholarship. 

Worthy. To come to the point; let us now go 
through the ten commandments, and let us take 
along with us those explanations of them which our 
Saviour gave us in his sermon on the mount. 

Bragwell. Sermon on the mount! why the ten 
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commandments are in the dOdi chapter of Exodus* 
Come, come, Mr. Worthy, I know where to find 
the comma&dments as well as you do; for k hap- 
pens that I am chureh«warden, and I can ace from 
the altar-piece where the tan commandments are, 
without your telling me, for my pew directly facee . 
it. 

Worthy. But I advise you to read the sermcm 
on the mount, diat you may see the full meaning of 
them. 

Bragwell. What! do you want to make me believe 
that there are two ways of keeping the command- 
mentsf 

Worthy. No; but there may be two ways of un- 
derstanding them. 

BragwelL Well, I am not afraid to be put to the 
proof; I defy any man to say I do not keep-at 
least all the four first that are pn the left side of the 
altar-piece. 

Worthy. If you can prove that, I shall be more 
ready to believe you observe those of the other ta- 
ble; for he who docs his duty to God, will be likely 
to do his duty to his neighbour also. 

BragwelL What! do you think that I serve two 
Gods? Do you think then that I make graven 
images, and worship stocks or stones? Do you take 
me for a papist or an idolater? 

iVorthy. Don't triumph quite so soon, master 
Bragwell. Pray is there nothing in the world you 
prefer to God, and thus make an idol of? Do you not 
love your money, or your lands, or your crops, or 
your cattle, or your own will, or your own way^ 
rather better than you love God? ^o you never 
think of these with more pleasiu^ Aan you think 
of him, and follow them more eagerly than your re- 
ligious duty? 
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BfagTvelL O! there *s nothing about that in the 
20th chapter of Exodus. 

Worthy. But Jesus Christ has said, * He that lov* 
, cth father or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me,* Now it is certainly a man's duty to love his fa- 
ther and his. mother; nay, it^would be wicked not to 
love them, and yet we must not love even these more 
than our Creator and out Saviour. Well, I think on 
this principle, your heart pleads guilty to the breach 
of the first and second commandments; let us pro- 
ceed to the third. 

Bfa^ntvell. That is about swearing, is it not? 

Mr. Worthy, who had observed Bragwell guilty 
of much profaneness in using the name of his Ma* 
ker, (though all such c^ensive worsts have been 
avoided in writing this history) now told him that 
he had been waiting the whole day for an opportu- 
nity to reprove him for his frequent breach of the 
third commandment. 

* Good L — d! I break the third commandment!' 
said Bragwell; * no indeed, hardly ever. I. once used 
to swear a little to be sure, but I vow I never do it 
now, except now and then when I happen to be in a 
passion: and in such a case, why, good G — d, you 
know the sin is with ^ose who provoke me, and 
not with me; but, upon my . soul, I don't think I 
-have sworn an oath these three months, no not I 
faith, as I hope to be saved.' 

Worthy. And yet you have broken this holy law 
not less than five or six times in the last speech you 
have made. ^o'/ 

Bragwell, Lord bless me! Sure you lyiiwke. 
GkK)d heavens, Mr. Worthy, I call G— d to witness, 
I have neither cursed nor swore since I have been 
in the house. 

VOL. XI. ® 
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Worthy. Mn BragweH, this is the way in which 
many who call themselves very good sort of ^e(^le 
deceive themselves. What! is it no profanation of 
the name of yotir Maker to use it lightly, irreve- 
rently, and famSliariy as you hdve done? Our Sli- 
Viour has tidt only told tis not to swear by the imtnfe* 
diate name 6f <5od, but he has said^ ' swear not Wt 
all, neithfer by heaven nor by the earth,' and in order 
nting any other irreligious dx<^« 
sions, he has even added, * but let 
on be yea, yea, and nay, nayj for 
e than this simple affirmation and 
evil.' Nay more, so greatly do I 
reverence that high and holy name, that I think 
even some good people have it too frequently in 
their mouths; and that they might convey the idea 
without the word. 

Bragwell. Well, well, I must take a little more 
care I believe. I vow to heaven I did not know 
there had been so much h^m in it; but my daugh- 
ters seldom ^peak without using some of these 
Words, and yet they wanted to make me believe the 
other day that it ^as monstrous vulgar to swear. 

'Worthy. Women, even gentlewomen, who ought 
to 'correct this evil habit in their fathers, and hus- 
bands, and children, are too apt to encourage it by 
their oWn practice. And indeed they betray the pro- 
faneness of their own minds also by it; for none who 
truly Venerate the hdly name of God, can either pro- 
Talie it in thh manlier themselves, or hear others 
do M without being exceedingly pained at it. 

^BtttgwelL WeU, sinc« you are so hard upon me, 
'I1>eli^e'I'i(filfttb'ehgii^^^tip this pomtK^so let us 
pa^ dnfb 'the "next, 'and hei^e ^I 'tread upon sur^ 
ground; for as sharp as you are upon me, you can't 
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accuse v^ of being a Sabbath-breaker, since I go 
tQ church every Sunday of n^y Ufe, unless on some 
very extraordinary occasion. 

Worthy. For those occa^ons the Gospel allows, 
by saying, * the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the S2d>bath«' Our own sickness, or a^nd- 
ing on th^ sickness of others, are lawful( impedi- 
ments, 

£r(igrveiL Yes, and I am now and then obliged 
to look s^t a drove of beasts, or to go, a journey, or 
t^e som^ medicine, or perhaps spme friend may 
call ^pon nfic, or it may be very cold, or v^ry hot, oif 
very r^iny. 

Wo^thy^ ^<oQr excuses! Mr, BragwelL Do you 
call these lawful impediments? I am afraid they 
will not pass for such oi^ the day of judgment. But 
how is ^he rest of yqur S^unday spent.^ 

BragweU. O why, I assure you I often go to 
church in the a^emoon also, and .even if. I am ever 
^ sleepy. 

Worthy. AvA ao you fin^ah your nap ^t church, I 
suppose^ 

Bragw^ Why as to that^ to be sure we do con- 
trive to have something a ^ttle nicer than comnayoi^ 
for dinner on a Simday: in consequence of whicht^^e 
eats, you know, % little more than ordinary; and 
having nothing to do qa tha^ day, one has more 
leisure to take a cheerful glass; and all thes6 tjhinga 
will make one a little heavy you knoijir. 

Worthy. And don't you take a little ride in the 
morning, and look at your sheep wlien the weather 
is good; and sq fill your mind jusit before you gQ to 
church with thoughts of th^m; »pd when the wea- 
ther is b^d, don't you ^et^e an account^ or write a 
few letters of ^usi^es^ a^er cfhurch^ 
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BragwelL I, can*t say but I do; but that is nothing 
to any body, as long as I set a good example by 
keeping to my church. 

Worthy. And how do you pass your Sunday 
evenings? 

BragrveiL My wife and daughters go a visiting 
Sunday afternoons. My daughters are glad to get 
out at any rate; and as to my wife, she says, that 
being ready-dresse4, it is a pity to lose the oppor- 
tunity; besides, it saves her time on a week-day; 
so then you see I have it all my own way, and when 
I have got rid of the ladies, who are ready to faint 
at the smell of tobacco, I can venture to smoke a 
pipe, and drink ia sober glass of punch with half a 
dozen friends. 

Worthy. Which pimch being made of smuggled 
brandy, and drunk on the Lord*s-day, in very vain, 
as well as profane and worldly company, you arc 
enabled to break both the law of God, and that oi 
yotir coxmtry at a stroke: and I suppose when you 
are got together, you speak of your catde, or of 
your crops, after which perhaps you talk over a few 
of your neighbours' faults, and then you brag a 
little of yotir own wealth or your own achieve* 
Qients. 

BragwelL Why you seem to know us so well, 
that any one would think you had been sitting be- 
hind the curtsdn; and yet you are a little mistaken 
too; for I think we have hardly said a word for se- 
veral of our last Sundays on any thing but po- 
litics. 

Worthy. And do you find that you much im- 
prove your christian charity by Aat subject? 

BragwelL Why to be sure we do quarrel till "we 
are very near fighting, that is the worst cm't. 
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Worthy. And then you call namea, and si^ear a 
littlfg J suppose. 

BragwelL Why when one is contradicted and put 
in a passion you know, and when people, especially 
if they are one's inferiors, won't adopt all one's opi- 
nions, flesh and \AooA can't bear it. 

Worthy. And when all your friends are gone 
home, what becoifies of the rest of the evening? 

BragwelK That is just as it happens, sometinies I 
read the newspaper; and as ohe is generally most 
tired on the days one does nothing, I go to bed ear- 
lier on Sundays than on other days, that I may be 
more fit to get up to my business the next morning. 
Worthy. So you shorten Sunday as much as you 
can, by cutting off a bit at both ends, I suppose; for 
I take 4t for granted, you lie a little later in the 
morning. 

Brag-well. Come, come, we shan't get through the 
whole ten to-night, if you stand snubbing one a^ thif 
rate. You may pass pver the fifth; for my father 
and mother have been dead ever siujCje I was a boyi 
so I am clear of that scrape. 

Worthy. Th€i:;e ^e, hpwever, maQy relative du- 
ties included in th^t commandnaent; unkindne^s tp 
all kindred is forbidden. 

Bragwell O, if yo\i meav my tumijpi|^ off ip^ ne* 
phew, Tom, the plpughboy, you must not Iplam^ me 
for that, it was all my Tjrife's fault, ^e was as j^^ 
a lad as ever lived to be sure, an^ jpv own bro^ 
ither's spn; but my ^ife qould i^iot be^ tnat a boy in 
a carter's frock should be fibout the Iv>us.e, calling 
her aunt. Vft quarrelled like do^ and cat about it; 
and when he was turned away she and J did not 
speak for a week. 

Worthy. Whic^i Wjas a fresh breach of tl^e congir 
02 
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mandment; a worthy nephew turned out of doors, 
and a wife not spoken to for a week, are no very con- 
vincing proofs of your observance of the fifth com- 
mandment. 

BragwelU Well, I long to come to the sixth; for 
you don't think I commit murder I hope. 

Worthy. I am not sure of that. 

Bra^weiL Murder! what, I kill any body? 

Worthy. Why, the laws of the land indeed, and 
the disgrace attending it, are almost enough tolceep 
any man from actual murder; let me ask, however, 
do you never give way to unjust anger, and passion, 
and revenge? as for instance, do you never feel your 
resentment kindle against some of the politicians 
who contradict you on a Sunday night? and do you 
never push your animosity against somebody that has 
affronted you, further than the occasion can justify? 

BragwelL Hark'ee, Mr. Worthy, I am a man of 
substance, and no man shall offend me without my 
being even wi^ him. So as to injuring a man, if he 
affronts me first, there's nothing but good reason in 
that. 

Worthy. Very well! only bear in mind thalt you 
wilfully break this commandment, whether you 
abuse your servant, are angry at your wife, watch 
for a moment to revenge an injury on your neigh- 
bour, or even wreak your passion on a harmless beast; 
for you have Aen the seeds of murder working in 
your breast; and if there were no law, no gibbet, to 
check you, and no fear of disgrace neither, I am 
not sure where you would stop. 

BragxvelL Why, Mr. Worthy, you have a strange 
way of explaining the commandments: so you set 
me doMrn for a murderer, merely because I bear ha- 
tred to a num who has done me a hurt, and am glad 
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to do him a like injury itt my turn. — I am sure I 
should want spirit if I did not. 

Worthy. I go by the Scripture rule, which says, 
' he that hateth his brother is a murderer;' and again, 
* love your enemies, bless them that curse you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you.' Besides, Mr. Bragwell, you made it a 
part of your boast that you said the Lord's prayer 
every day, wherein you pray to God to forgive you 
your trespasses as you forgive them that trespass 
against you. — If therefore you do not forgive them 
that trespass against you, in that case you pray daily 
that your own trespasses may never be forgiven.— 
Now own the truth; did you last night lie down in a 
spirit of forgiveness and charity with the whole 
world! 

BragwelL Yes, I am in charity with the whole 
world in general; because the greater ^art of it has 
never done irte any harm. But I won't forgive old 
Giles, who broke down my new hedge yesterday for 
firing.-! — Giles, who used to be so honest! 

Worthy. And yet you expect that God will for- 
^ve you who have broken down his sacred laws, and 
have so often robbed him of his right— you have 
robbed him of the honour due unto his name^ — ^you 
have robbed him of his holy day, by doing your 
own work, and finding your own pleasure in it — ^you 
have robbed his poor, particularly in the instance of 
Giles, by withholding from them, as overseer, such 
assistance as should prevent their being driven to 
the sin of stealing. 

Bragwell. Why, you are now charging me with 
other men's sins as well as my own. 

Worthy* Perhaps the sins which we cause other 
men to commit, through injustice, inconsid^ation. 
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and evil examplei may dreadfully swell the si^n of 
our responsibility in the great day of account* 

BragwtlU Well, come let us make haste and get 
through these commandments* The next is, ' Thou 
shalt npt commit adultery*' Thank God^ neither I 
nor my family can be said to break the seventh com- 
mandment. 

Worthy. Here again, remember how Christ him- 
self hath said, ^ whoso looketh on a woman to lust 
after her, hath already committed adultery with her 
in his heart.' These are no far-fetched expressions 
of mine, Mr. Bragwell, they are the words of Jesus 
Christ. I hope you will not charge him with having 
carried things too farf for if you do, you charge him* 
with being mistaken in the religion he taught; and 
this can only be accounted for, by supposing him an 
impostor. 

Bragitvell. Why, upon my word, Mr. Worthy, | 
don't like these sayings of his, which you quote upton 
me so often, and that is the truth of it, and I f^% 
say I feel Hiuch disposed to believe them. 

Worthy. I hope you believe in Jesus Christ. I 
hope you believe that creed of yours, which you 
sdso boasted of repeating so regularly. 

Bragwell. Well, well, I'll believe any thing yoi^ 
say, rather than stand quarrelling with you. 

Worthy. I hope then, you will allow, that since 
it is adultery to look at a woman with even an irre- 
gular thought, it follows from the same rule, that a)! 
immodest dress in your daughters, or indecent jests 
and double meanings in yourself; all loose songs pr 
novels; and all divei*sions also which have a like 
dangerous tendency, are forbidden by the seventifei 
commandment; for it is most plain fixun what Christ 
has said, that it takes in iM>t only the act, hut the 
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inclination, the desire, the indulged imagination; the 
act is only the last and highest degree of any sin; the 
topmost round, as it were, of a ladder, to which all 
the lower rounds are only as so many steps and stages. 

BragwelL Strict indeed! Mr. Worthy; but let us 
go on to the next; you won't pretend to say I steal. 
Mr. Bragwell, I trust was never known to rob on 
the highway, to break open his neighbour's house, 
or to use false weights or measures. 

Worthy. No, nor have you ever been under any 
temptation to do it, and yet there are a thousand ways 
of breaking the eighth commandment besides actual 
stealing. For instance, do you never hide the faults 
of the goods you sell, and heighten the faults of 
those you buy? Do you never take advantage of an 
ignorant dealer, and ask more for a thing than it is 
worth? Do you never turn the distressed circum- 
stances of a man, who has something to sell, to your 
own unfair benefit; and thus act as unjustly by him 
as if you had stolen? Do you never cut off a shilling 
from a workman's wages, under a pretence which 
your conscience can't justify? Do you never pass off 
an unsound horse for a sound one? Do you never 
conceal the real rent of your estate from the over- 
seers, and thereby rob the poor-rates of their legal 
due? 

BragwelL Pooh! these things are done every day. 
I shan't go to set up for being better than my neigh- 
bouts in these sort of things; these little matters will 
pass muster — I don't set up for a reformer — If I am 
as good as the rest of my neighbours, no man can 
call me to account; I'm not worse, I trust, and don't 
pretend to be better. 

Worthy. You must be tried hereafter at the bar 
©f God, and not by a jury of vour fellow-creatures; 
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and the Scriptures are given us, in order to show by 
what rule we shall be judged. How many or how 
few do as you do, is quite aside from the question; 
Jesus Christ has even tpld us to strive to enter in at 
the strait gate; so that we ought rather to take fright, 
from our being like the common run of people, than 
to take comfort from our being so. 

BragwelL Come, I don't like all this close work 
— it makes a man feel I don't know how— I don't 
find myself so happy as I did— I don't like this fish- 
ing in troubled waters — I'm as merry as the day itt 
long when I let these things alone. — I'm glad we 
are got to the ninth. But I suppose I shall be lugged 
in there too, head and shoulders. Any one now who 
did not know me, would really think I was a great 
sinner, by your way of putting things: I don't bear 
false witness however. , 

Worthy. You mean, I suppose, you would not 
swear away a man's life falsely before a hiagistrate, 
but do you take equal care not to slander or back* 
bite him? Do you never represent a good action of 
a man you have quarrelled with, as if it were a bad 
one? or do you never make a bad one worse than it 
is, by your manner of telling it? Even when you in- 
vent no false circumstances, do you never give such 
a colour to those you relate, as to leave a false im- 
pression on the mind of the hearers? Do you never 
twist a story so as to make it tell a little better for 
yourself, and a little worse for your neighbour, than 
truth and justice warrant? 

BragweU. Why, as to that matter, all this is only 
natural. 

Worthy. Ay, much too natural to be right, I doubt. 
Well, now we are got to the 1«K of the command- 
QUsnts. 
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. Bragwell. Yes, I have run the gauntlet finelj 
through them all; you'will bring me in guilty here 
I supposie, for the pleasure of gcnng through witfi it; 
for you conden:m without judge or jury, tnastcJr 
Worthy; , 

Worthy. '!rhecttlprit,Ithink,hM hitherto plead- 
ed guilty to the evidence brought against him. The 
tehth cottiitnandment, however, goes to the root and 
"principle of evil, it dives to the bottom of things; this 
cbmikiand checks the first risfaig of sin in the heart; 
•teachies us to ^trang^e it in the birth, as it were, be- 
fot'e it breaks out in those acts which are ibrbid- 
den: as for instance, every man covets before he 
prpceeds to steal; nay, naany covet, knowing they 
can do it with impunity, who dare ndt steal, lest they 
afconld suffer for it. 

Bragruell. Why, look'ee, Mr. Worthy, I dont un- 
derstand thes^ new fashioned explanations; one 
should not have a grain of sheer goodness left, if 
every thing one does is to be fritted away at this 
rate. I am not, I own, quite so good as I thought, 
but if what you say were true, I should be so miser- 
able, I should not know what to do with myselfl 
Why, I tell you, all the world may be said to break 
the commandments at this rate. 

Worthy. Very true. All the world, and I myself 
also, are but too apt to break them, if not in the let- 
t€lr, at least in the spirit of them. Why then all the 
•world are (as the Scripture expresses it) * guilty be- 
fore God.'— -And if guilty, they should own they 
are guilty, and not stand up and justify themselves, 
as you do, Mr. Bragwell. 

Bragweil. WcUy according to my notion, I am a 
very honest man, wid honesty is the sum and sub- 
stance of all religion, isay I. 
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Worthy. All truth, honesty, justice, order, and 
obedience, grow out of the Christian religion. The 
true Christian acts, at all times, and on all occasions, 
from the pure and spiritual principle of love to God 
and Christ. On this principle, he is upright in his 
dealings, true to his word, kind to the poor, helpful 
to the oppressed. In short, if he truly loves God, 
he must do justice, and can^t help loving mercy. 
Christianity is a uniform consistent thing. It does 
not allow us to make up for the breach of one part of 
God's law, by our strictness in observing another. 
There is no sponge in one duty, that can wipe out 
the spot of another sin. 

BragivelL Well but at this rate, I should be al- 
ways puzzling and blundering, and should never 
know for certain whether I was right or not; where- 
as I am now quite satisfied with myself, and have no 
doubts to torment me. 

Worthy. One way of knowing whether we really 
desire to obey the, whole law of God is this; when 
we fiq|j|q^ have as great a regard to that part of it, 
the breach of which does not touch our oMrn inte- 
rest, as to that part which does. For instance, a 
man rojbs me; I am in a violent passion with him, 
ancl when it is said to me, doest thou well to be an- 
gry? I answer, I do well. Thou shalt not steal is a 
law of God, and this fellow has broken that law. 
Ay, but says conscience, 'tis thy own property which 
is m question. He has broken thy hedge, he has 
stolen thy sheep, he has taken thy purse. Art thou 
therefore sure whether it is his violation of thy pro- 
perty, or of God's law, which provokes thee? I will 
put a second case: I hear another swear most griev- 
ously — or I meet him coming drunk out of an ale- 
house; or I find him singing a loose, profane song* 
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If I am xuit as much grieved for this blasphemer, or 
this drunkard, as I was for this robber; if I do not 
take the same pains to bring him to a sense of his 
sip, which I did to bring the robber to justice, ^ how 
dweUeth the love of God in me?' Is it not clear that 
I value my own sheep more than God's command- 
ments? That I prize my purse more than I love my 
Maker? In short, whenever I find out that I am 
more jealous for my own property than for God's 
law; more careful about my own reputation than his 
honour, I always suspect I am got upon wrong 
ground, and that even my right actions are not pro- 
ceeding from a right principle. 

BragwelL Why, what in the world would jrou 
have me do? It would distract me, if I must run up 
every little action to its spring in this- manner. 

Worthy » You must confess that your sins are sins. 
— You must not merely csdl them sins, while you 
see no guilt in them; but you must confess them so 
as to hate and detest them; so as to be h^itually 
humbled under the sense of them; so as to trust for 
salvation not in your freedom from them, but in the 
mercy of a Saviour; and so as to make it the chief 
business of your life to contend against them, and in 
the main to forsake them. And remember, that if 
you seek for a deceitful gayety, rather than a well 
grounded cheerfulness; if you prefer a false security 
to find safety, and now go away to your cattle and 
your farm, and dismiss the subject from youi* 
thoughts, lest it should make you uneasy, I am not 
sure that this simple discourse maynots^pear s^gsiinst 
you at the day of account, as a fresh proof that y^m 
^ loved darkness rather than light,' and 8<^ tnci^ease 
your condemnation. 
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. Mr. Bragwell was more affected than he cared to 
own. He went to bed with less spirits and more 
humility than usud. He did not, however, care to 
let Mr. Worthy see the impression which it had 
made upon him; but at parting next morning, he 
shook him by the hand more cordially than usual, and 
made him promise to return his visit in a short time. 
What befel Mr. Bragwell and his family on his 
going home may, perhaps, make the subject of a fur 
ture part of this history. 



PART III. 

THE VISIT RETURNED. 

Mr. Bragwell, when he returned home from 
his visit to Mr. Worthy, as recorded in the second 
part of this history, found that he was not quite so 
happy as he had formerly been. The discourses of 
Mr. Worthy had broken in not a litUe on his com- 
fort. And he began to suspect that he was not so 
completely in the right as his vanity had led him to 
believe. He seemed also to feel less satisfaction in 
the idle gentility of his own daughters, since he had 
been witness to the simplicity, modesty, and useful- 
ness of those of Mr. Worthy. And he coidd not 
help seeing that the vulgar violence of his wife did 
not produce so much family happiness at home, as 
the humble piety and quiet diligence of Mrs. Wor.* 
thy produced in the house of his friend. 

Happy would it have been for Mr. Bragwell, if 
he had followed up those new convictions of his own 
mind, which would have led him to struggle against 
the power of evil principles in himself, and to have 
controlled the |orce of evil habits in his family. But 
his convictions were just strong enough to make him 
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uneasy under his errors, without driving him to re- 
form them. The slight impression soon wore oflF, 
and he fell back into his old practices. Still his es- 
teem for Mr. Worthy was not at all abated by the 
plain dealii^ of that honest friend. It is true, he 
dreaded his piercing eye: he felt that his examjde 
held out a constant reproof to himself. Yet such is 
the forte of early affection and rooted reverence, 
that he longed to see him at his house. This desire, 
indeed, as is commonly the case, was made up of 
mixed motives. He wished for the pleasure of his 
friend's company; he longed for that favourite tri- 
umph of a vulgar mind, an opportunity of showing 
him his riches; and he thought it would raise his 
credit in the world, to have a man of Mr. Worthy's 
character at his house. 

Mr. Bragwell, it is true, still went on with th§ 
same eagerness in gaining iftoney, and the same os- 
tentation in spending it. But though he was as co- 
vetous as ever, he was not quite so sure that it was 
right to be so. While he was actually engaged abroad 
indeed, in transactions with his dealers, he was not 
very scrupulous about the means by which he got 
his money; and while he was indulging in festivity 
with his friends at home, he was easy enough as to 
the manner in which he ^pent it. But a man cannei^ 
ther be making bargains, nor making feasts always; 
there must be some intervals between these two 
great objects for which worldly men may be said to 
live; and in some of these intervals the most world- 
ly form, perhaps, some random plans of amendment. 
And though many a one may say in the fulness of 
enjoyment, \ soul take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry;' yet hardly any man, perhaps, allows himself 
to say, «ven in the most secret moments, I will ne^^r 
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retire from business-— I will never repent-—! will 
never think of death— Eternity shall never come into 
my thoughts* The most that such an one probably 
ventures to say is, I need not repent yet; 1 will con- 
tinue such a sin a little longer; it will be time enough 
to think on the next world when I am ho longer fit 
for the business or the pleasures of this. 

Such was the case with BragwelL He set up in 
his own mind a general distant sort of resolution, 
that some years hence^ when he should be a few 
years older, a few thousands richer; when a few 
more of his present schemes should be completed, he 
would then think of altering his course of life* He 
would then certainly set about spending 2t religious 
old age; he would reform some practices in his deal- 
ings, or, perhaps, quit business entirely; he would 
think about reading good books, and when he had 
completed such a purchase, he would even beg^n to 
give something to the poor; but at present he really 
had littk to spare for ch^ity. The very reason why 
he should have given more was just the cause he ad- 
signed for not giving at all, namely the hardness of 
the times. The tru6 grand source of charity, self- 
denial, never came into his head. Spend less that 
you may save more, he would have thought a shrewd 
maxim enough. But ^pend less that you may spare 
more, never entered into his book of Proverbs. 

At length the time came when Mr. Worthy had 
promised to return his visit. It was indeed a little 
hastehed by notice that Mr. Bragwell would have, 
in the course of the week, a piece of land to sell by 
auction; and though Mr. Worthy believed the price 
was likely to be above his pocket, yet he knew it 
was an occasion which would be. li^efy to bring the. 
principal farmers of that neigMbcmfhood tc^ether. 
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some of whom he wanted to meet* And k was on 
this occasion that Mr. Bragwell prided himself, that 
he should show his neighbours so sensible a man as 
his dear friend Mr. Worthy. 

Worthy arrived at his friend's house on the Ssi- 
turday, time enough to see the house, and garden, 
and grounds of Mr. Bragwell by daylight. He saw 
with pleasure (for he had a warm and generous 
heart) those evident signs of his friend's prosperity; 
but as he was a man of a sober mind, and was a 
most exact dealer in truth, he never allowed his 
tongue the license of immodest commendaticm, 
which he used to say either savoured of flattery or 
envy. Indeed he never rated mere worldly things 
so highly as to bestow upon them undue praise. His 
palm approbation somewhat disappointed the vanity 
of Mr. Bragwell, who could not help secretly sus- 
pecting that his fri^pd, as good a man as he was, 
was not quite free from envy. He felt, however, 
very much inclined to, forgive this jealousy, which 
he feared the sig;ht of bis ampk property, and hand- 
some habitation, must natur^y awaken in the mind 
of a nian whose own possessions were so inferior. 
He practised the usual trick of <»'dinary and vulgar 
minds, that of pretending himself to find s<»ne fault 
with those things which were particularly deserving 
praise, when he found Wordiy disposed to pass 
them over in sil^ice. 

Wh^i they came in to supper, he ^ected to talk 
of the comforts of Mr. Worthy's little parloui^, by 
way of calling his attention to his own 1 
]ie repeated the word snug^ as applied 
thing at Mr. Worthy's, with the plain desig 
comparisons favouiable to his own more \ 
mains* He contrived, as he passed by to 
h2 
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by a seeming accident, to push open the door of a 
large beaufet in the parlour, in which all the finery 
was most ostentatiously set out to view. He protested, 
with a look of satisfaction which belied his words, 
that for his part he did not care ^a farthing for all 
this trumpery: and then smiling and rubbing his 
hands, added, with an air of no small importance, 
what a good thing it is though, for people of sub- 
stance, that the tax on plate is taken oflf. You are a- 
happy man, Mr. Worthy; you do not feel these 
things; tax or no tax, it is all the same to you. Hfe 
took care during this speech, by a cast of his eye, to 
direct Mr. Worthy's attention to a great profusion 
of the brightest cups, salvers, .and tankards, and 
other shining ornaments, which crowded the beau- 
fet. Mr. Worthy gravely answered Mr. Bragwell, 
it was indeed a tax which could not affect so plain a 
man as myself: but as it fell on a mere luxury, and 
therefore could not hurt the poor, I was always sor- 
ry that it could not be made productive enou^ to 
be continued. A man in my middling situation, who 
is contented with a good glass of be^, poured from, 
a handsome earthen mug^ the glass, the mug, and 
the beer, all of English manufacture, will be but lit- 
tle disttu-bed at taxes on plate or on wine; but he 
will regret, as I do, that many of these taxes are so 
much evaded, that new taxes are continually brought 
on to make up the deficiencies of the old. 

During supper the young ladies sat in disdainful 
silence, not deigning to bestow the smallest civility 
on so plain a man as Mr. Worthy. They left the 
room with their mamma as soon as possible, being 
impatient to get away to ridiciile their father's 
eld-fashioned friend at full liberty. 
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The Dance; or^ the Christmas Merry-making; exem- 
plifying the effects of modern education in a farm* 
houae. 

As soon as they were gone, Mr. Worthy asked 
Bragwell how his family comforts stood, and how 
his daughters, who, he said, were really fine young 
women, went on. O, as to that, replied Bragwell, 
pretty much like other men's handsome daughters, 
I suppose that is, worse and worse. I really begin 
to apprehend that their fantastical notions have gsdn- 
ed such a head, that after all the money I have 
scraped together, I shall never get them well mar- 
ried. 

Betsey has just lost as good an offer as any girl 
could de9ire; young Wilson,, an honest, substantial 
grazier as any in the country. He not only knows 
every thing proper fbr his station, but is pleasing in 
his behaviour, and a pretty scholar into the bargain; 
he reads history -books and voyages of a winter's 
. evening, to his infirm father, instead of going to the 
card-assembly in our town; he neither likes drinking 
nor sporting, and is a sort of a favourite with our 
parson; because h© takes in the weekly numbers of 
a fine Bible with cuts, and subscribes to the Sunday- 
school, and makes a fuss about helping the poor; and 
sets up soup-shops, and sells bacon at an underprice, 
and gives odd bits of ground to his labourers to help 
them in these ^e^i* times, as they call them; but I 
think they, are good times for w*, Mr. Worthy. 

Well, for all this,. Betsey only despised him, and 
laughed at him; but ais he is both handsome, and 
rich, I thought she might come round at last; and so 
I invited him to come and stay a day or two at 
Christmas, when we have always a litde sort of mer- 
ry-making here. But it would not do. He scorned 
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to talk that palavering stuff which she has been used 
to in the marble-covered books I told you of. tie 
told her, indeed, that it would be the happiness of 
his heart to live with her; which I own I thought 
was as much as could be expected of any man. But 
miss had no notion of marrying one who was only 
desirous of. living with her. No, no, forsooth, her 
lover must declare himself ready to die for her, 
which honest Wilson was not such a foolas to offer 
to do. In the afternoon, however, he got a little into 
her favour by making out a rebus or two in the La» 
dy^s Diary; and she condescended to say, she did 
not think Mr. Wilson had, been so good a scholar; 
but he soon spoilt all again. We had a little dance in 
the evening. The young man, though be had not 
much taste for those sort of gambols, yet thought he 
could foot it a little in the old*fashioned way* So h^ 
asked Betsey to be his partner. But when he asked 
what dance they should call, miss drew up h^r h^ad^ 
and in a strange gibberish, ^aid $he should dance noth^ 
ing but a Menuet de la Cour^ wd ordered him tp 
call it. Wilson stared, and honestly told her she mu9t 
call it herself; for he could neither spell nor prQUOimcp 
such oudandish words^ nor assist in such an out- 
landish performance. I burst out a laughiug, a^d 
told hinv, I supposed it was something like questions 
and commands; ahd if so, that wa3 much merrier 
than dancing. Seeing her partner standing stock still, 
and not knowing how to get out of the scrape, the 
^rl begaft by herself, and fell to swimming, and sink- 
ing, and capering, and flourishing, and posturing, for 
all the world just like the man on the slack rppe ai 
our fair. But seeing Wilson standing like a stuck 
pig, and we all laughing at her, she resolved to wreak 
her malice upon him; ao, with a look of rage and 
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disdain, she advised him to go down country bump- 
kin, with the dairy msdd, who would make a much 
fitter partner, as well as wife, for him, than she 
could do. 

I am quite of your mind, miss, said he, with 
more spirit than I thought was in him; you may 
make a good partner for a dance, but you would 
make a sad one to go through life with. I will take 
my leave of you, miss, with this short ^tory. I had 
lately a pretty large concern in hay-jobbing, which 
took me to London. I wsuted a good while in the 
Hay-Market for my dealer, and, to pass away the 
time, I stepped into a sort of foreign singing play- 
house there, where I was grieved to the heart to see 
young women painted and dizened out, and caper- 
ing away just as you have been doing. I thought it 
bad enough in them, and wondered the quality could 
be entertained with such indecent mummery. But 
little did I think to meet with the same paint, finery, 
and posturing tricks in a farm house. I win never 
marry a woman who despises me, nor the station in 
which I should place her, and so I take my leave. — 
Poor girl, how she was provoked! to be puWickly 
refused, and turned off, as it w6re, by a grazier! 
But it was of use to some of the other girls, who 
have not held up their heads quite so high since, 
nor painted quite so red, but have condescended to 
speak to their equals. 

But how I run on! I forget it is Saturday night, 
and that I ought to be paying my workmen, who are 
all waiting for me without. 

Saturday Night; or the WorkmerCs Wages. 

As soon as Mr. Bragwell had done paying his 
men, Mr. Worthy, who was always ready to extract 
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something useful from accidental circumstances, said 
to him, I have made it a habit, and I hope not an 
unprofitable one, of trying to turn to some moral use, 
not only all the events of daily life, but all the em- 
ployments of it too. And though it occurs so often, 
I hardly know one that sets me thinking more seri- 
ously than the ordinary business you have been dis- 
charging. — Ay, said Bragwell, it sets me thinking 
too, and seriously, as you say, when I observe how 
much the priccj^of wages is increased* — Yes, yes, 
you are ready enough to think of that, said Worthy, 
but you say not a word of how much the value of 
your land is increased, and that the more you pay, 
the more you can aiFord to pay. But the thoughts I 
spoke of are quite of another cast. 

When I call in my labourers, on a Saturday night, 
to pay them, it often brings to my mind the great 
and general day of account, when I, and you, and 
all of us, shall be called to our grand and awful 
reckoning, when we shall go to receive our wages, 
master and servants, farmer and labourer. When I 
see that one of my men has failed of the wages he 
should have received, because he has been idling at 
a fair; another has lost a day by a drinking-bout, 
a third confesses that, though he had task-work, and 
might have earned still more, yet he has been care- 
less, and has not his full pay to receive; this, I say 
sometimes sets me on thinking whether I also have 
made the most of my time. And when I come to 
pay even the more diligent, who have worked all 
the week, when I reflect that even these have done 
no more than it was their duty to do, I cannot help 
saying to myself, night is come; Saturday night is 
come. No repentance, or diligence on the part of 
these poor men can now make a bad week's work 
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good. This week is gone into eternity. To morrow 
is the s^ison of rest; working time is over. ' There 
is no knowledge nor device in the grave.' My life 
also will soon be swallowed up in eternity; soon the 
space allotted me for diligence, for labour, will be 
over. Soon will the grand question be asked, * What 
hast thou done? — Give an account of thy steward- 
ship. Didst thou use thy working days to the end 
for which they were given?' With some such 
thoughts I commonly go to bed, and they help to 
quicken me to a keener diligence for the next week. 
Some account of a Sunday in Mr. BragweWs family. 

Mr. Worthy had been for so many years used to 
the sober ways of his own well-ordered family, that 
he greatly disliked to pass a Sunday in any house of 
which Religion was not the governing principle. In- 
deed, he commonly ordered his affairs, and regula- 
ted his joumies with an eye to this object. To pass 
a Sunday in an irreligious family, said he, is always 
unpleasant, often unsafe. 1 seldom find I can do 
them any good, and they may perhaps do me some 
harm. At least, I am giving a sanction to their man- 
ner of passing it, if I pass it in the same manner. If 
I reprove them, I subject myself to tlie charge of 
singularity, and of being ' righteous over-much;' if 
I do not reprove them, I confirm and strengthen 
them in evil. And whether I reprove them or not, 
I certainly partake of their guilt, if I spend it as 
they do. 

He had, however, so strong a desire to be useful 
to Mr. Bragwell, that he at length determined to 
break through his common practice, and pass the 
Sunday at his house. Mr. Worthy was surprised 
to find that though the church bell was going, the 
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breakfast was not ready, and exjM-essed his wonder 

how this should be die case in so industrious a fa- 

mily. Bragwell made some aukward excuses. He 

^d his wife worked her servants so hard all the 

v^A, that even she, as notable as she was, a little 

Vtii^ed from the strictness of her demands on Sun* 

day mornings; and he owned that in a genend way, 

no one was up early enough for church. He confess- 

ed that his wife commonly speirt the mcHiiing in 

making puddings, pies, syllabubs, and cakes, to last 

through the week; as Sunday was the only leisure 

time she and her maids had. Mr. Worthy soon saw 

an uncommon bustle in the house. All hands were 

busy. It was nothing but baking, and boiling, and 

stewing, and frying, and roasting, and running, and 

scolding, and eating. The boy was kept from church 

to clean the plate, the man to gather the fruit, the 

mistress to make the cheesecakes, the maids to dress 

the dinner, and the young ladies to dress themselves. 

The truth was, Mrs. Bragwell, who had heard 

much of the ordei? . and good management of Mr. 

Worthy's family, but who looked down with disdain 

upon them as far less rich than herself, was reserved 

to indulge her vanity on the present occasion. She 

was determined to be even with Mrs. Worthy^ in 

whose praises Bragwell had been so loud, and felt 

no small pleasure in the hope of making her guest 

imeasy, in comparing her with his own wife, when 

he should be struck dumb with the display both of 

her skill and her wealth. Mr. Worthy was indeed 

struck to behold as large a dinner as he had been 

used to see at a justice's meeting. He, whose frugal 

and pious wife had accustomed him only to such a 

plain Sunday's dinner as could be dressed without 

keeping any one from church, when he siur^eyed the 
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loaded table of his friend, instead of feefing that 
envy which these grand preparations were meant to 
raise, felt -nothing but disgust at the vanity of lus 
friend's wife, mixed with much thankfulness for the 
piety and simplicity of his own. 

After having made the dinner wait a long time, 
the miss Bragwells marched in, dressed as if they 
were going to the assize-ball; they looked very scorn- 
fully at having been so hurried; though they had 
been dressing ever since they got up, and their fond 
fether, when he saw them so fine, forgave all their 
impertinence, and cast an eye of triumph on Mr. 
Worthy, who felt he had never loved his own hum- 
ble daughters so well as at that moment. 

In the afternoon, the whole party went to church. 
To do them justice, it was indeed their common 
practice once a day, when the weather was good, 
and the road was neither dusty nor dirty, when the 
minister did not begin too early, when the young 
ladies had not been disappointed of their new bon- 
nets on the Saturday night, and when they had no 
smart compaily in the house, whp rather wished to 
stay at home. When this last was the case, which, 
to say the truth, happened pretty often, it was thought 
a piece of good manners to conform to the humour 
of the guests. Mr. Bragwell had this day forborne 
to ask any of his usual company; well knowing that 
their vain and worldly conversation would only serve 
to draw on him some new reprimand from his friend. 
Mrs. Bragwell and her daughters picked up, as 
usual, a good deal of acquaintance at church. Many 
compliments passed, and much of the news of the 
week was retailed before the service began. They 
waited with impatience for the reading the lessons 
as a licensed season for whispering, and the sub- 
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ject begun during the lessons, was finished whik 
they were singing the psakns. The yovmg ladies 
made an appointment for the afternoon with a friend 
in the next pew, while their mamma took the op- 
portunity of inquiring aloud the character of a dairy 
maid, which she observed with a compliment to her 
own good management, would save time on a week- 
day. 

Mr. Worthy^ who found himself quite in a new 
world, returned home with his friend alone. In the 
evening he ventured to ask BragweU^ if he did not, 
on a Sunday night, at least, make it a custom to read 
and pray with his family. Bragwell told him, he 
was sorry to say he had no family at home, else he 
should like to do it for the sake of example. But 
as his servants worked hard all the week, his wife 
was of opinion that they should then have a little 
holiday. Mr. Worthy pressed it home upon him, 
whether the utter neglect of his servants' principles 
was not likely to make a heavy article in his final 
account: and asked him if he did not believe that 
the too general liberty of meeting togedier, jaunting, 
and diverting themselves, oh Sunday evenings, was 
not often found to produce the. worst effects on the 
morals of servants and the good order of families? 
I put it to your consciencfs, said he, Mr. Bragwell, 
whether Sunday, which was meant as a blessing and 
a benefit, is not, as it is commoiJ^ kept, turned into 
the most niiischievous part of the week, by the sel- 
fish kindness of masters, who, not daring to set their 
servants about any public work, allot them that day 
to foHow their own devices, that they themselves 
may with more rigour refuse them a little indulgence, 
and a reasonable holiday, in the wqrking part of the 
week, whicfL a good servant has now and then a fair 
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right to expect. Those masters who will ^ve them 
half, or all the Lord's day, will not spare them a 
single hour of a working day. ' Their work must be 
done; God's work may be let alone. 

Mr. Brag^vell owned that Sunday had pr duced 
many mischiefs in his own family. That the young 
men and maids, having no eye upon them, frequently 
went to improper places with other servants, turned 
adrift like themselves. That in thqse parties the 
poor girls were too frequently led astray, and the 
men got to public houses and fives^playing. But it 
was hone of his business to watch them. His family 
only did as others do; indeed it was his wife's con- 
cern; and as she was so good a manager on other 
day's, that she would not spare them an hour to visit 
a sick father or mother, it would be hard, she said 
if they might not have Sunday afternoon to them- 
selves, and she could not blame them for making the 
most of it. Indeed, she was so indulgent in this 
particular, that she often excused the men from go- 
ing to church, that they might serve the beasts, said 
the maids, that they might get the milking done be- 
fore the holiday part of the evening came on. She 
would not indeed hear of any competition between 
doing her work and taking their pleasure; but when 
the difference lay between their going to church and 
taking their pleasure, he must say that for his wife, 
she always inclined to the good-natured side of the 
question. She is strict enough in keeping them so- 
ber, because drunkenness is a costly sin; and to do 
her justice, ishe does not pare how little they sin at 
her expense. 

Well, said Mr. Worthy, I sUways like to examine 
both sides fairiy, and to see the different effects of 
opposite practices; now, which plan produces th^ 
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greatest shave of tomfort to the master, and of |kro- 
fit to the servants in the long run? Your servants, 
'tis likely, are very much attached to you; and very 
fond of living where they get their own way in so 
jpreat a point. . 

O, as to that, replied Bragwell, you are quite out. 
My house is a scenic of discord, mutiiv^, and discon- 
tent. And though there is not a better manager in 
J^ngland than my wife, yet she is always chanj^g 
her servants; so that every quarter-day is a sort of 
jail-delivery at my house; and when they go off, as 
they often do, at a moment's warning, to own the 
truth, I often give them money privately, that they 
may not carry my wife before the justice to get their 
wages. 

I see, said Mr. Worthy, that all your worldly com- 
pliances do not procure you even worldly happiness. 
As to my own family, I take care to let them see that 
their pleasure is bound up with their duty, iad that 
what they may call my strictness, has nothing in view- 
but their safety and happiness. By this means I qom^ 
monly gain their love, as well as secure their obedi- 
ence. I know, that with all my care, I am liable to 
be disappointed, ^from the corruption that is in die 
* world through sin.' But whenever this happens, so 
far from encoui^g^ng me in remissness, it only serves 
toi'qtdcken my zeal. If by God's blessing, my serv^oit 
^Irns out a good Christian, I have been a humble in- 
s^mment in his hand of saving a soul committed to 
my charge. 

Mrs. Bragwell came home, but brought only one of 

ber slaughters with her, the other, she said, had given 

. tttHki the sli^, imd was gone with a young friend, and 

* -^idd not return for a day or two. Mr. Bragwell wm» 

gipeatly tUspkased; ai he knew that young friend ha4 >r 
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t>ut a slight character, and kept bad acquamtances* 
Mrs. Bragwell came in, all hurry and bustle^ saying, 
if her family did not go to bed with die lamb on Sun- 
days, when they had notthing to do^ how could they 
rise with the lark on Mondays, when so much was to 
Ix dcme. 

Mr. Wotihy had this night much matter for refiec- 
tion. We need not, said he, go into the great world 
'to look for dissipation and vanity. We can find both 
in a farm house. *' As for me and my house,' continu- 
ed he, * we will ^rve the Lord' every day, but espe- 
cially on Sundays. ' It is the day which the Lord hath 
madet hath made for himself; we wUl rejoice in it,' 
and considet the religious use of it, not only as a duty, 
-but afi a privilege. 

. The next morning Mr. Bragwell and his friend set 
out early for the Golden Lion, What passed on this 
litde journey, my readers shall hear soon. 

PART IV. 
The subject of prayer discussed in a morning* s ride^ 

It was mentioned in the last part of this history, 
tEhat the chief reason which had drawn Mr, Worthy 
to visit his friend just at the present time was, that 
Mr. BragwelMiad a small estate to sell by auction*, 
Mr. Worthy, though he did not think he should be 
a bidder, wished to be present, as he had business to 
setde with one or two persons who were expected at 
the Golden Lion on that day, and he had put off his 
visit till he had seen the Bale advertised in the county 
paper. 

Mr. Bragwell and Mr. Worthy set out eaiiy on the 
Monday morning, on their way to the Golden Lion, 
a small inn in a neighbouring market town. As they 
had time before them, they had agreed to ride slowly, 
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that they might converse on some useful subject; but 
here, as usual, they had two opinions about the same 
thing. Mn BnigweU!s notion of an useful subject , 
was, something by which money was to be got, and 
a good bargain struck. Mr. Worthy was no less a 
man of business than his friend. His schemes were 
wise, and his calculations just; his reputation for in- 
tegrity and good sense made him the common judge 
and umpire in his neighbours' affairs, while, no one 
paid a more exact attention to every transacti<m of 
liis own. But the business of -getting money was liot 
with him the first, much less was it the whcde concern 
of the day. He sought, in the jhrst place^ ^the king- 
*' dom of God and his righteousness.' Every morn- 
ing when he rose, he remembered that he had a Ma- 
ker to worship as well as a fttnily to maintaim Re- 
ligion, however, never made him negfept business, 
thou^ it sometimes led him to postpone it. He used, 
to say, no man had any reason to fttpect God's bless- 
ing through the day; who did not ask it in the morn- 
ing; nor wad he Ukely to spend the day in the fear 
of God, who did not beg^ it With his worship. But 
he had not the less sei^e, spirit, and activity, when 
lie was among mem ateoad, because he liad first 
served God at home. - 

As these two £trmers rode along^ Mr. Wordqp^ 
took occasion, from ^e^enei^ of the day, and tfa^ 
beauty of the countty through which they pass^ to 
tutm the discourse to the goodness of €k>d, and our 
infinite obligatimis to him. He knew that the transi- 
tion from thanksgiving to prayer would be natt»al 
and easy; and he therefore, sliding by tlegrees into 
Aat important subject, observed, that secret [pra^r 
was a du^ of universal obligation, which every mail 
had it m liis ipower to fulfil, and which he seifonaljr^ 
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believed was the ground-work of all religious prac- 
tice, and of all devout affecti<»is. 

Mr, Bragwell felt ccmscious thlt he was very 
negligent and irregular in the performance of this 
duty; indeed, he considered it as a mere ceremony, 
or at least, as a duty which might give way to the 
slightest temptation of drowsiness at night, or of 
business in ihc morning. As he knew he did not live 
in the ccmscientious performance of this practice^ he 
tried to ward off the subject, knowing what a home 
way his friend had of putting ^ings. After some 
evasion, he lit last said, he certainly thought private 
prayer a good custom, especially for people who have 
tin^e; and that those who were sick, or old, or out of 
business, could not do better; but that^for his part, 
he beMeved much of these fl<»t of tUngs was not ex- 
pected from- men in a<^tive life* 

Jir. Worthy. I should thii^, Mr. Bragwell, that 
&ose who are most exposed %o temptation stand most 
tnneedc^pra)^; now diere are few, methiiyLS, who 
are moreexposed to temptation than ynen in business; 
ior thos^e must be m most dangef, at least, from the 
woiid, who have most to do with it. And if this be 
true, on^ we not to prepare ourselves in the closet 
tear the trials of the markiet, the field, and the shop? 
It b4>ut putting on our armour before we go out to 
battle, , 

BragwelL For my part, I think example is the 
whole of religion, and if the master of a family is 
orderly, and r^[ular, and goes to church, he does 
every thing which can be required of him, and no 
one has a rig^t to call him to account for any thing 
more* 

Worthy. Give me leave to say, Mr* Bragwell, that 
highly as I rate a good example, still I must set a 
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good principle above it. I know I must keep good 
order indeed, for the sake of others; but I must keep 
a good conscience for my own sake. To God I owe 
secret piety, I must therefore pray to him in private. 
'— To my family I owe a Christian example, and for 
that, among other reasons, I must not fail to go to 
chun^h. 

BragwelL You Jure talking;, Mr. Worthy, as if I 
were an enemy to religion. Sir, I am no heathen. 
Sir, I am a Christian^ I belong to the church; I go 
to church; I always drink prosperity to the church. 
You yourself, as strict as you are, in never missing 
it twice a day, are not a warmer friend to the chdrch 
dian I am. 

Worthy. That is to say, you know its inestimable 
value as a politicsd institution; but you' do not seem 
to know that a man may he very irreligious under 
the best religious institutions; and that even th^mdst 
excellent only furnishes the means of being religious, 
and is no more religion itself than brick and mortar 
are prayers and thanksgivings. I shall never think, 
however high their profession, and even however 
regular their attendance, that those men truly respect 
the church, who bring home little of that religion 
which is taught in it into their own families, or their 
own hesuts; or, who make the whole of Christianity 
to consist in a mere formal attendance there. Excuse 
me, Mr. BragwelL 

JSragwelL Mr. Worthy, I am persuaded that re- 
ligion is quite a proper thing for the poor; and I 
don't think that the multitude can ever be kept in 
order without it; and I am a sort of a politician you 
know. We must have bits, and bridles, an$l restraints 
for the vulgar. 
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Worthy. Your opinion is very just, as far as it 
goes; but it does not go far enough, since, it does 
not go to the root of the evil; for while you value 
yourself on the soundness of this principle as a po- 
litician, I wish you also to see the reason of it as a 
Christian; depend upon it, if religion be good for 
the conmiunity at large, it is equally good for every 
family; and what is right for a family is equally right 
forcach individual in it. You have therefore your- 
self brought the most unanswerable argument why 
you ought to be religious yourself, by asking how 
we shall keep others in order without religicm. For, 
believe me^ Mr. Biragwell, there is no particular 
clause to except you in the GospeL . There are no 
exce^Mdons there in favour of any one class of men. 
The. same restraints which are necessary for .the 
people at large are equally necessary for men of 
every order, high and low, rich and poor, bond and 
frce^ learned and ignorant. If Jesus Christ died for 
no one particular rank, class, or community, then 
d»re is no one rank, class, or community exempt 
from the obedience to his laws enjoined by the Gos- 
pel. May I ask you Mr. Bragwell, what is your 
reaaon for goiiig to church? 

Bragwell. StTy I am shocked at your question. 
How can I avoid doing a thing so customary and so 
credital^? Not go to church, indeed] What do you 
take me for, JVfr. Worthy? I am afraid you suspect 
tne to be a papist, or a heathen, or of some religion 
or other that is not Christian. 

Worthy. If a foreigner were to hear how violcotly 
one set of Christians in this- country often speak* 
against ano&er, how ean^t would he suppose us 
aU to be in religious matters: and how Mtonished to 
dxscwcK duBt many a man has perhaps litde other 
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proof to pve of the sincerity of his own religion, 
except the violence with which he hates the religion 
of another party. It is not irreltgton which such men 
hate; but the religion o£ the man, or the party, whom 
they arc set against: now hatred is certainly no part 
of the religion of the GospeL Well, you have told 
me why you go to church; now pray tell me, why 
do you confess there on your bended knees, every 
Sunday, that *you have erred and strayed from 
God's ways?' — ^ that there is no health in you?' — 

* that you have done what you ought not ^ do?'— 

* and that you are a miserable sinner?' 

BragwelL Because it is in the Common Prayer 
Book, to be siure; a book which I have heard you 
yourself say was written by wise and good men; the 
glory of Christianity, the pillars of the protestant 
church. 

Worthy. But have you no other reason? 

BragwelL No, I can't say I have. 

Worthy^ When you repeat that excellent form of 
confession, do yOu really feel that you are a misem- 
blc sinner? 

BragwelL No, I can't say I do. But that is no ob- 
jection to my repeating it; because it may suit the 
case of many who are so. I suppose the good doc- 
tors who drew it up, intended that pait for wicked 
people only, such as drunkards, and thieves, and 
murderers; for I imagine they could not well con- 
trive to make the same prayer quite suit an honest 
man and a rogue; and so I suppose they thought it 
safer to make a ^g;ood man repeat a prayer which 
suited a rogue, than to make arogue repeat a pray- 
er which suited a good man; and you kpow it is so 
customary for every body to repeat the general coa-» 
fession, that it can't hurt the credit of the most re- 
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ipectable persons, though every respectable person 
must know they have no particular concern in it; as 
they are not sinners. 

Worthy. Depend upoi\ it, Mr. Bragwell, those 
good doctors you speak of, were not quite of your 
opinion^ they really thought that what you call hon- 
est men were grievous sinners in a certain se Ae, 
and that the best of us stand in need of making that 
humble confession. Mr. BragweU,do you believe in 
tile fall of Adam? 

BragwelU To be sure I do, and a sad thing for 
Adam it was; why, it is in the Bible, is it not? tis 
oi>e of the prettiest chapters in Genesis. Don't you 
believe it, Mr. Worthy? 

Worthy. Yes, truly I do. But I don't believe it 
merely because I read it in Genesis; though I kutw, 
indeed, that I am bound to believe every part of the 
word of God. But I have still an additional reason 
for believing in the fall of the first man. 

Bragwell. Have you, indeed? Now, I can't guess 
what that can be. 

^ Worthy. Why, my own observation of what is 
within myself teaches me to believe it. It is not only 
the third chapter of Genesis which convinces me of 
the truth of the fall, but also the sinful inclinations 
which I find in my own heart corresponding with it. 
This is one of those leading truths of Christianity of 
which I can never. doubt a moment: first because it 
is abundantly expressed or implied in Scripture; and 
next, because the consciousness of the evil nature I 
carry about with me confirms the doctrine beyond 
all doubt. Besides, is it not said in Scripture, that 
by one man sin entered into the world, and that 'all 
we, like lost sheep, have gone astray;' — ^ that by 
one man's disobedience many were made sinners;* 
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—and so again in twenty more places that I could 
tell you of. 

Br&gwelL Well; I never thought of &is. But is 
not this a ^ very melancholy sort of doctrine, Mr- 
Worthy? 

Worthy. It is melanchcdy, indeed, if we stop here. 
BiiR while we are deploring this sad truth, let us 
take comfort ifrom another, diat ^ as in Adam aU die, 
so in Christ shall all be made alive.' 

BragwelL Yes; I remember I thought those very 
fine words, when I heard them said over my poor 
father's grave. But as it was in the burial of the 
dead, I did not think of taking it to myself; for I 
was then young and hearty, and in litde danger of 
dying, and I have been so busy ever since, that I 
hate hardly had time to think of it. 

Worthy. And yet the service prpnovmced at the 
burial of all ^who die, is a solemn admonition to all 
who live. It is there said, as indeed the Scripture 
says also, ^ J am the resurrection and the life; who* 
soever believeth in me shall never die, but I wUl 
raise him up at the last day«' Now do you think you 
believe in Christy Mr, Bnigwell? 

BragwelL To be sure I do; why you are always 
fancying me an atheist 

Worthy. In order to believe in Christ, we must 
believe first in our own guilt and our own unwor- 
thiness; and when we do. this we shall see the use 
of a Saviour, and not till then, 

BragwelL Why, all this is a tiew way of talking. 
I can't say I ever meddled with such subjects before 
in my life. But now, what do you advise a man to 
do upon joMY plan of religion? 

Worthy, Why all this leads me batk to the ground 
from which we set out, I, mean the duty of prayer; 
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fof if we believe that we have an evil nature within 
us, and that we stand in need of God's grace to help 
us, and a Saviour to redeem us, we shall be led of 
course to pray for what we so much need; and with- 
out this conviction we shall not be led to pray. 

Brag^elL Well, but don't you think, Mr, Wor- 
thy, that you good folks, who make so much of 
prayer, have lower noticMis than we have of the wis- 
dom of the Almighty? You think he wants to be in^ 
formed of the things you tell him; whereas, I take 
it for granted that he knows them already, and that, 
being so good as he is, he will give me every thing 
he sees fit to give me, without my asking it. 

Worthy. God, indeed, who knows all things, 
knows what we want before we ask him; but still has 
he not said that, * with prayer and supplication we 
must make known our requests unto him?' Prayer 
is the way in which God hath said that his favoiu* 
must be sought. It is the channel through which 
he hath declared it is his sovereign will and pleasure 
that his blessings should be conveyed to us. What 
ascends up in prayer descends again to us in bles- 
sings. ^ It is like the rain which just now fell, and 
which had been drawn up from the ground in va- 
pours to the clouds before it descended from them 
to the earth in that refreshing shower. Besides, 
prayer has a good effect on our minds; it tends to 
excite aright disposition towards God in us, and to 
keep up a constant sense of our dependance. But 
above all, it is the way to get the good things we 
want. ' Askj' says the Scripture, * and ye shall re- 
ceive.' 

Bragwell. Now, that is the very thing which I 
-was going to deny: for the truth is, men do not al- 
ways get what they ask; I believe if I could get a 
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good crcqp for asking it, I should pray oftaer than 
Ido. 

Worthy* Sometimes, Mr. Bragw^ll, men 'ask and 
receive not, because diey ask amiss;' — ^ they ask 
that they mAy consume it on their lusts.'-^^They ask 
worldly blessings, peihiq», when they dunikL ask 
spiritual ones. Now, the latter, which are the good 
things I spoke o£» are always granted to those who 
pray to. God for them, though the former are nob. I 
have obsexved in the case of somje worldly diiags I 
have sought for, tixsA the grant of my prayer would 
have caused the misery of my life; so ftat God 
equally consults our giMxl in what he withholds, and 
in what he bestows. 

BragwelU And yet you continue to pray on, I 
suppose? 

, Worthy. Certainly; but then I try to mend as to 
tlie object of my prayers. I ptay for Crod's blessing 
and favour, whkh is better than riches. 

BragweU* You seem very earnest on this sutgect. 

Worthy* To cut the matter short; I ask dien, 
whether prayer is not positively commanded ia die 
GospeL When this is the case, we can never dis- 
pute about the necessity or the duty of a thing, as 
we may when there ia no such command. Here, 
however, ht me just add also, that a man's prayers 
may be turned into no small use in the way of dis- 
coveripg to him whatever is amiss in his life. .. 

BragwelL How so, Mr. Wortfiy? 

Worthy. Why, suppose now, you were to try 
yourself by turning into the shape of a prayer every 
practice in which you allow yourself. For instance, 
let the prayer in the morning be a sort of preparation 
for t^ deeds of the da^r, and the prayer at night a 
tort of retrospection of dioee deeds* Yoo^ Mr. 
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Bragwell, I suspect, are a little inclined to covet- 
ousnesa; excuse me, sir. Now, suppose after you 
have been during a whole day a little too eager to 
get rich; suppose, i say, you were to try how it 
would aound to beg of God at night on your knees, 
to give you stiH more money, though you have al- 
ready so much that you know not what to do with 
it. Suppose you were to pray in the morning, * O 
Lord) g^ve me more riches, though those I have are 
a snare and a temiptation to me;' and ask hun in the 
scone solemn manner to bless all the grasping means 
you. intend to make use of in the day, to add to your 
substance? 

Bragiu^lL Mr. Worthy, I have no patiende with 
you for linking I could be so wicked. 

Worthy* Yet, to make such a covetous prayer as 
tins is hardly more wicked, or more absurd, than to 
lead the life of the covetous, -by sinning up to the 
spirit of that veiy prayer which you would not have 
the courage to p\tf intb words. Still further, observe 
how it would sound to confers your sins, and pray 
against Aem all, except ohe favourite sin. * Lord, 
do thou enable me to forsake all my sins, except the 
love of money;' — ^ in this one thing pardon thy ser- 
vant.' — Or, ' Do thou enable me to forgive all who 
have injured me, except old Giles.' This you will 
object against, as a wicked prayer; but if wicked in 
prayer, it must be wicked in practice. It is even 
more shocking to make it the language of the heart, 
or of the life, tlwui of the lips. And yet, because 
you have been used to see people act thus, and have 
not been used to hear them pray thus, you are shock- 
ed at the one, and not shocked at the other. 

BragwelL Shocked indeed! Why, at this rate, you 
would teach one to hate oneself. 
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Worthy. Hear me out, Mr. Bragwell; you turned 
your good nephew, Tom Broad, out of doors, you 
know; you owned to, me it was an act of injustice. 
Now, suppose on the mon^ing of your doing so yoU' 
had begged of God, in a solemn act of prayer, to 
prosper the deed of cn^elty and oppression, which 
you intended to commit that day. I see you are 
shocked at the thought of such a prayer. Well, then, 
would not hearty prayer have kept you from com- 
mitting diat wicked action? In short, what a life 
must that be, no act of which you dare beg God ta 
prosper and bless? If once you; can bring yourself 
to believe that it is your bounden duty to pray for 
God's blessing on your day's work, you will certain- 
ly grow careful about passing such a day as you may 
safely ask his blessing upon. The remark may be 
carried to sports, diversions, company. A man, who 
once takes up the serious use of prayer, will soon- 
find himself obliged to abstsdn from such diversions,^ 
occupations, and societies, as he cannot reasonably 
desire that Ck>d will bless to him; and thus he will' 
^ee himself compelled to leave oflP either the prac- 
tice or the prayer. Now, Mr. Bragwell, I need not 
ask you which of the two he that is a real Christian 
will give up, sinning or praying. 

Mr. Bragwell. began to feel that he had not the 
best of the argument, and was afraid he was making^ 
no great figure in ^e eyes of his friend. Luckily, 
however, he was relieved from the difl&culty into 
which th^ necessity of making some answer must 
have brought him, by finding they were come to the 
end of their little journey: and he never beheld the 
Bunch of Grapes, which decorated the sign of the 
Grolden Lion, with more real satisfaction. 
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I refer my readers for the transac^ond at the 
Golden Lion, and for the sad adventures which af- 
terwards befel Mn BragwelFs family, to the fifth 
part of the History of the Two WeaJthy Farmers. 



PART V. 

THE GOLDEN LION* 

Mr. Bragwell and Mr. Worthy alighted at the 
Golden Lion. It was market-day: the inn, the yard, 
the town, .was all alive. Mr. Bragwell was quite in 
his element. Money, company, and good cheer al* 
ways set his spirits afloat* He felt himself the prin- 
cipal man in the scene. He had three great objects 
in vie wj the sale of his land; the letting Mr. Wor- 
thy see how much he was looked up to by so many 
substantial people, and the showing these people what 
a wise man his most intimate friend, Mr. Worthy, 
ws». It was his way to try to borrow a little credit 
from every person, and every thing he was connect- 
ed with, and by that credit to advance his interest 
and increase his wealth. 

The farmers met in a large room; and while tHey 
were transacting their various concerns, those whose 
pursuits were die^ same, naturally herded together. 
The tanners were drawn to one comer, by the com- 
mon interest which they took in bark and hides. A# 
useful debate was carrymg on at another little table, 
whether the practice of sowing wheat or oi fkmting 
k wefe most profitabk* Another set weve disputing 
whet&er horses or oxen were best for ptoughs., Those 
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who were concerned in canals, sought the company 
of other canallers; while some, who were interested 
in the new bill for inclosures, wisely looked out for 
such as knew most about waste lands* 

Mr. Worthy Was pleased with all these subjects, 
and picked up something useful on each* It was a 
saying of his, that most men understood sonre one 
thing, and that he who was wise would try to learn 
from every man something on the subject he best 
knew; but Mr. Worthy made a further use of the 
whole. What a pity is it, said he, that Christians 
are not as desirous to turn their time to good accoimt 
as men of business are! ^^Tien shall we see religious 
persons as anxious to derive proiit from the experi- 
ence of others, as these farmers? When shall we see 
them as eager to turn their time to good account? 
While I approve these men for not being slothful in 
business^ let me improve the hint, by being also/er- 
vent in spirit. ^ 

Showing how much zuiser the children of this gene'^ 
ration are than the children of Light. 
When the hurry was a litde over, Mr. Bragwell 
took a turn on the bowling-green. Mr. Worthy 
followed him, to ask why the sale of the estate was 
not brought forward. Let the auctioneer proceed 
to business, said he;, die company will be glad to get 
home, by daylight. I speak mostly with a view ta 
others; for I do not think of being a purchaser my* 
self. — I know it, said Bragwell, or I would not be 
such a fool aa to let the cat out oi the bag.^ But is . 
it redly possible (proceeded he, with a sn^ile of con- 
tempt) that you should think I will«ell my estate 
before dinner? Mr. Worthy, you are a clever maik 
at book^, and such things^ and perhaps can n^e out 
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an account on paper in a handsomer manner than I 
can» But I never found much was to be got by fine 
writing. As to figures, I can carry enough of them 
in my head to add, divide, and multiply, more mo- 
ney than your learning wiU ever give you the fin- 
gering of. You may beat me at a book, but you are 
a very child at a bargain. Sell my land before din- 
ner indeed! 

Mr. Worthy was puzzled to guess how a man 
was to show more wisdom by selling a piece of 
ground at one hour than at another, and desired an 
explanation. Bragwell felt rather more contempt 
for his understanding than he had ever done before. 
Look-ee, Mr. Worthy, said he, I do not think that 
km>wledge is of any use to a man, unless he has 
sense enough to turn it to account. Men are my 
books, Mr. Worthy j and it is by reading, spelling, 
and putting them together to good purpose, that I 
have got up in the world. J shall give you a proof 
of this to-day. These farmers are most of them 
come to the Lion with a view of purchasing this bit 
of land of mine, if they should like the bargain. 
Now, as you know a thing can't be any great bar- 
gain both to the buyer and the seller too, to them and 
to me, it becomes n^, as a man of sense, who has 
the good of his family at heart, to secure the bar- 
gain to myself. I would not cheat any man, sir, but 
I think it fair enough to turn his weakness to my 
own advantage; there is no law against that, you 
know; and this is the use of one man's having more 
sense than another. So, whenever I have a piece of 
land to sell, I always give a handsome dinner, with 
plenty of punch and strong beer. We fill up the 
morning with other business; and I carefully keep 
back any talk about the purchase till we have dirndl 
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At dinner we have, of course, a slke of politics. 
This puts most of us into a passion, and you know 
anger is thirsty. Besides, ^ Church and King' natu- 
rally brings on a good many other toasts. Now, as 
I am master of the feast, you know, it would be 
shs^by in me to save my liquor; so I pu^ sdK>ut the 
glass one way, and the tankard the other, till all my 
company are as merry as kings. Every man is de- 
lighted to see what a fine heaoty fellow he has to 
deal with, and Mr. Bragwell receives a thousand 
compliments. By this time they have gained a& 
much in good humour as they have lost in sober 
judgment, and this is the proper moment for setting 
the auctioneer to work, and this I commonly do to 
such good purpose, that I go home with my pm*e 
a score or two of pounds heavier than if they had 
not been warmed by their dinner. In the mcmiing 
men are cool and suspicious,- and have all their wits 
about them; but a cheerful glass cures all distrust* 
And, what is lucky I add to my credit as well as 
my pocket, and get more praise for my dinner than 
blame for my bargain. 

Mr. Worthy was struck with the absurd vanity 
which could tempt a man to own himself guilty of 
an unfair action for the sake of showing his wisdom^ 
He was beginning to express his disapprobation, 
when they were tokJ dinner was on table; They 
went in, and were soon seated. All was mirth and 
good cheer. Every body agreed that no one gave^ 
such hearty dinners as Mr. Bragwell. Nothing was^ 
pitiful where he was master of the feast. Bragwell, 
who looked with pleasure on the excellent dinner 
before him, and enjoyed the good account to- whicK 
he should turn it,, heard their praisea wilfa delight,, 
and' cast an eye on Worthy,, as much as to say,, wha 
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is the wise man now? Having a mind, for his own 
credit, to make his friend talk, he turned to him, 
sayings Mr, Worthy, I believe no people in the 
world enjoy life more than men of our class. We 
have money and power, we live on the fat of the 
land, and have as good a right to gentility at the 
best. 

As to gentility, Mr. Bragwell, replied Worthy, I 
am not sure that this is among the wisest of our pre* 
tensions. But I will say, that our's is a creditable 
and respectable business. In ancient times, farming 
was the employment of princes and patriarchs; and, 
now^a-days, an honest, humane, sensible, English 
yeoman, I will be bold to^ say, is not only a very 
useful, but an honourable character. But then, he 
must not merely think of enjoying life as you call 
it, but he must think of living up to the great ends 
for which he was sent into the world. A wealthy 
farmer not only has it in his power to live well, but 
to do much good. He is not only the father of his 
own family, but of his workmen, his dependants, 
and the poor at large, especially in these hard times. 
He has it in his power to raise into credit all the 
parish offices which have fallen into disrepute by 
getting^ into bad hands; and he can convert, what 
have been falsely thought mean offices, into very 
important ones, by his just and Christianlike man- 
ner of filling them. An upright juryman, a consci- 
entious constable, a humane overseer, an independent 
elector, an active superintendant of a work-house, a 
just arbitrator in public disputes, a kind counsellor 
in private troubles; such an one, I say, fills up a 
station in society no less necessary, and, as far as it 
reaches, scarcely less important than that of a ma- 
gistrate, a sheriff of a county, or even a member of 
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parliameiit. That can never be a riight or a de- 
grading office, on which die happiness of a wht^e 
parish may depend* 

Bragwell, who thought the good sense of his 
friend reflected credit on himself, oncouraged Wor- 
ihy to go on, but he did k in his own vain woy^ 
Ay, very true, Mr. Worthy, said he, you are right; 
a leading man in our class ought to be looked fxp to 
as an example, a$ you say; in order to which, lie 
should do diings handsomely and liberally, and not 
grudge himself, or his friends, any thing; casting aa 
eye of complacency on the good diimer he had pro* 
vided. True, replied Mr. Worthy, he should be air 
example of simplicity, ^rtety, and plainness of 
manners. But he will do weU, ^dded he, not to affect 
a frodiy gentility, which will sit but clumsily upon 
him. If he has money, let him spend prudently, lay 
up moderately for his children, and give liberally to 
the poor. But let him rather seek to dignify his own 
station by his virtues, than to get idK>ve h by his 
vanity. If he acts thus, dien, as long as his country^ 
lasts, a farmer of England will be looked upon as 
one of its most valuable members; nay mcnre, hy^ 
tins conduct, he may contribute to make England 
last the l<mger. The riches of the farmer, com and 
cattle, are the true riches of a nation; but let him 
remenrf)er, that though com smd cattle- enrich a 
country, nothing but justice, integrity, and religion 
can preserve it. 

Here one of the company, who was known to be a 
man of loose principles, and who seldom went to 
public worship, said he had no objection to religion, 
and was always ready to testify his regard to it by 
drinking church and king. On this Mr. Worthy Ire- 
marked, that he was afraid that too many contented 
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ibemsclves wi€i making this toast include tbe whole 
of their religion, if not of their loyalty. It is with 
real sorrow, continued he, that I am compelled to 
observe, that though there are numberless honoura- 
ble instances to the contrary, yet I have seen more 
contemf^t and neglect of Christianily in men of our 
eaUing, than in aknost any other* They too fre- 
quendy hate the rector on account of his dthe$, to 
which he has as good a right as they have to their 
farms, and the cura^ on account of his poverty; but 
die trudi is, religion itself is often the concealed ob- 
ject of their dislike. I know to many, who, while 
tliey affisct a violent outward zeal for the church, 
merely because they ccmceive its security to be some* 
how connected with their own political advantages, 
yet prove the hoUowness of their attachment, by 
showing little regard to its ministers, and less to its 
ordinances. 

Young Wilson, the worthy grazier, whom miss 
Bragwell had turned off because he did not under- 
stand French dances, thanked Mr, Worthy for what 
he had said, and hoped he should be the better for 
it as long as he lived, and desired his leave to be 
better acquainted. Most of the others declared they 
bad never heard a finer speech, aqd then, as is usu- 
al, proceeckd to show the good effect it had on 
them, by loose conversation, hard drinking, and 
whatever could counteract all that Worthy had been 
saying. 

Mr. Worthy was much concerned to hear Mr* 
Bragwell, after dinner, whisper to the waiter, to put 
less and less water into every fresh bowl of punch. 
This was his old way; if the time they had to sit 
was IcHig, then th^ punch was to be weaker, as he 
saw no good in wasting money to make it stronger 
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than the time required. But if time pressed, then 
the strength was to be increased in due proportion, 
as a small quantity must then intoxicate them as 
much in a short time as would be required of a 
greater quantity had the time been longer. This 
was one of Mr. Bragwell's nice calculations; and 
this was the sort of skill on which he so much valu- 
ed himself. 

At length the guests were properly primed for 
business; just in that convenient stage of intoxica- 
tion which makes men warm and rash, yet keeps 
short of that absolute drunkenness, which disquali- 
fies for business, the auctioneer set to work. All 
were bidders, and, if possible, all would have been 
purchasers; so happily had the feast and the punch 
operated. They bid on with a still increasing spirit, 
till they got so much above the value of the land, 
that Bragwell, with a wink and a whisper, said: 
Who would sell his land fasting? Eh! Worth)^ At 
length the estate was knocked down, at a price very 
far above its worth. 

As soon as it was sold Bragwell again said softly 
to Worthy, Five from fifty and there remain forty- 
five. The dinner and drink won't cost me five pounds, 
and I have got fifty more than die land was worth. 
Spend a shilling to gain a pound! This is what I 
call practical arithmetic, Mr. Worthy. 

Mr. Worthy was glad to get out of this scene; and 
seeing that his friend was quite sober, he resolved 
as they rode home, to deal plainly with him. Brag- 
well had found out, among his calculations, that 
there were some sins which could only be commit- 
ted, by a prudent man, one at a time. For instance, 
he knew that a man could not w^l get rich and get 
drunk at the same momeirt; so that he used to prac- 
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lice one ^rst, atid the other after; but he had found 
out that »ottie vices made very good company to- 
gether; thus, whik ht hatd watehed himself in 
drinking, lest he should betoitte as unfit to sell as his 
guests wer<^ ta buy, he had indulged, without mea^ 
sure, in the good dintier he had provided. Mr. Wor- 
thy, I say, seeing him able to bear reason, rebuked 
him for thi§ dAy's proceedings with some severity. 
Btagwell bote his reproofs with th^t sort of patience 
which arises firoiti ah opinion of one's own wisdom, 
accompanied by a recent flush of prosperity. He 
behai^ed with that gay, good humour, which grows 
out of united Vanity and gocid fortune. You are too 
squeamish, MK Worthy, said he, I have done noth- 
ing discreditable. These men came with their eyes 
open. There is no compulsion used. They are free 
to bid or to let it alone. I make them welcome, and 
I shall ndt be thougjit a bit the worse of by them 
to^Tnolrrow, when they ate sober. Others do it be- 
sides me, and J shall never be ashamed of any thing 
as long as I have custom on my side. 

Worthy. I ahi sorry, Mr. Bragwell, to hear you 
support such practices by such arguments. There is 
not perhaps, a mofe dangerous snare to the souls of 
men than is td be found in that word c\jstom. It is 
a word invented to reconcile corruption with credit 
and sin with safety. But no custom, no fashion, no 
combination of men, to set up a false standard, can 
ever make a Wrohg action right. That a thing is of- 
teti done, is sb fat- from a proof of its being right, 
that it is the vdry reason which will set a thinking 
man to inquire if it be not really wrong, lest he 
should be following ' a multitude to do evil.' Right 
18 right, though only one man in a thousand pursues 
it; and wrong will be for ever wrong, though it bfc 
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the allowed practice of the other nine hundred and 
ninety-nine. If this shameful custom be really com- 
mon, which I can hardly believe, that is a fresh reason 
why a conscientious man should set his face against 
it. And I must go so far as to say (you will excuse 
me, Mr. Bragwell) that I see no great difference, in the 
eye of conscience, whatever there may be in the 
eye of law, between your making a man first lose 
his reason, and then getting fifty guineas out of his 
pocket, because he has lost it; and your picking the 
fifty guineas out of his pocket, if you had met him 
dead drunk in his way home to-night. Nay, he who 
meets a man already drunk and robs him, commits 
but one sin; while he who makes him drunk first 
that he may rob him afterwards, commits two. 

Bragwell gravely replied: Mr. Worthy, while I 
have the practice of people of credit to support 
rae, and the law of the land to protect me, I see 
no reason to be ashamed of any thing I do. — 
Mr. Bragwell, answered Worthy, a truly honest 
man is not always looking sharp about him, to see 
how far custom and the law will bear him out; if he 
he honest on principle, he will consult the law of his 
conscience, and if he be a Christian, he will consult 
the written law of God. We never deceive our- 
selves more than when we overreach others. You 
T\ puld not allow that you had robbed ypur neigh- 
bour for the world, yet you are not ashsuned to own 
you have outwitted him. I have read Ihifl great 
truth in the works of a heathen, Mr. Bragwell, that 
the chief misery of man arises from his not knowr 
• ing how to make right calculations. 

Bragwell. Sir, the remark does not belong to me, 
I have not made an error of a farthing. Look at 
the account, sir — ^right to the smallest fraction. 
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Worthy. Sir, 1 am talking of final accounts; spi- 
ritual calculations; arithmetic in the long run. Now, 
in this your real Christian is the only true calculator: 
he has found out that we shall he richer in the end, 
by denying than by indulging ourselves. He knows 
that when the balance comes to be struck, when 
profit and loss shall be summed up, and the final ac- 
count adjusted, that whatever ease, prosperity, and 
delight we had in this world, yet if we have lost our 
souls in the end, we cannot reckon that we have 
made a good bargain. We cannot ptetend that a 
few items of present pleasure make any great figure, 
set over against the sum total of eternal misery. So 
you see it is only for want of a good head at calcu- 
lation that men prefer time to eternity, pleasure to 
holiness, earth to heaven. You see if we get our 
neighbour's money at the price of our own integrity; 
hurt his good name, but destroy our own souls; 
raise our outward character, but wound our inward 
conscience; when we come to the last reckoning, we 
shall find that we were only knaves in the second 
. instance, but fools in the first. In short, we shall 
find that whatever other wisdom we possessed, we 
were utterly ignorant of the skill of true calculation. 

Notwithstanding this rebuff, Mr. Bragwell got 
home in high spirits, for no arguments could hinder 
him from feeling that he had the fifty guineas in his 
piu-se. 

There is to a worldly man something so irresisti- 
ble in the actual possession of present, and visible, 
and palpable pleasure, that he considers it as a proof 
of his wisdom to set them in decided opposition to 
the invisible realities of eternity. 

As soon as Bragwell came in, he gayly threw the 
money he had received on the table, and desired his 
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wife to lock it uj>. Instead of recpiving It «wiih her 
Visual satisfj^ctioti, st^e burst into a violent fit of p$^t•* 
sipp, ^d threniir it bs^ck to |iim* Y^u may keep ypur 
cash yourself, 8ai4 she. It is aU oyer-r-y^t wa^t no 
ijipr^ money. Ypji jure a ruined ijtjan! A yicked 
cre^^ture, scraping ^d working as we h^ve done for 
her! Brj^gwell trex^ibled, but durst not ask w^at he 
dreaded to bear. IJis wife.spared him the trpuble^ 
by cr3'ing out, ?w soo» as her rage permitted: The 
girl is ruixxed; Polly is gone off! Poor ^ragwell's 
heart sunk within him; he grew sicjt and gJd^y, and 
a^ his wife's rage swallowed up her grief, sp, in hi^ 
grief, he ^ii^o&t forgot hjiB ang^. The purse ^ell 
from his hand, and he cast a Ipok pf ^ai^guisji u|>pii 
it, jSjiding, for the firpt tiime, that moi^^y ccnjld i^pt 
relieve his misery. 

Mr. Worthy, who, though much cpucer^ed, w^ 
Ics^ djisco^ippsed, npw c^d to mind, th^t th,e joms 
1^47 ^d not returned with hier mother md wtpT the 
night before: be begjed ftlr^f Pr^>jie)l to e;fpliin 
this i^ad story. She, ii^tead of sootbipg her )iuftb9Q4^ 
fell ^o repro^bi^g him. It is ?dl your feuJt, mi 
^he; you were a fool for yjour pa^ns^ If I bad h^ * 
my njray, the girls would never have kfspt comply 
witb a^y but men of substance, and then they could 
not have been ruined. Mrs. Bragwell, said Wor-* 
thy, if she has chosen 2^ bad map, it woul4 be still 
a misfortime, even though he had been rich. O, that 
would alter the case, sai4 she, ^fat sorrow^^ hotter 
than a lean one. But to m^rry a beggar! there is 
no sin like Aat. Here flaiss Betsey, who stood sul- 
lenly by, put in a ^jrord, and said, her sisi^er, how- 
ever, had not disgraced herself by hav'fng married ^ 
farmer or a tradesmati; she lusid, at least, naade choice 
of a gentlf^i^. What m^iage! wb^J gei;^lem^ 
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cried the afflicted father. Tell me the worst! He 
Was now informed that his darling daughter was 
gone off with a strolling player, who had been act- 
ing in the neighbouring villages lately. Miss Bes- 
tey again put in, saying, he was no stroller, but a 
gentleman in disguise, who only acted for his own 
diversion. Does he so, said the now furious Brag- 
well, then he shall be transported for mine. 

At this moment a letter was brought him from his 
new son-in-law, who desired his leave to wait upon 
him, and implore his forgiveness. ' He owned he 
had been shopman to a haberdasher; but thinking 
his person and talents ought not to be thrown away 
upon trade, and being also a little behind hand, he 
had taken to the stage with a view of making his 
fortune: that he had married miss Bragwell entirely 
for love, and was sorry to mention so paltry a thing 
as money, which he despised, but that his wants 
were pressing; his landlord, to whom he was in debt^ 
having been so vulgar as to threaten to 3end him to 
prison. He ended with saying: ' I have been oblig- 
ed to shock your daughter's delicacy, by confessing 
my unlucky real name; I believe I owe part of my 
success with her to my having assumed that of Au- 
gustus Frederic Theodosius. She is inconsolable 
at this confession, which, as you are now my father, 
I must also make to you, and subscribe myself, with 
many blushes, by the vulgar name of your dutiful 
son, 

Timothy Incle.' 
* O!' cried the afflicted father, as he tore the letter 
in a rage, ' ]\Iiss Bragwell married to a strolling ac- 
tor! How shall I bear it?'—' Why, I would not bear 
it all,' cried the enraged mother; ' I would never 
see her; I would never forgive her; I would let hev 
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Starve at one corner x){ the ha^?!, while that r^4, 
with all those pagan, popish na?|fies, was ranting 
away at the o^her/— ' Nay,' sax4 miss Betsey, * il 
he is only a shopman, and if his n^^me be really 
Timothy Incl^, I would npver forgive her neitfier. 
But who would have thought it by his looks, sinfi by 
his monstroiLs genteel behaviour? no, \^ never c^ 
have so vulgar a name.' 

* Come, come,' said Mr. Worthy, < were he re;rf- 
ly an honest haberdasher, I should think there was 
no other harm done, except the 4isobedience of the 
thing. Mr. Qragwell, this is no time to blame you, 
or hardly to reason with you. I feel for you sin^ 
ccrely. I pught not, perhaps, just at present, to re- 
proach you for the mistaken manner in which you 
have bred up your daughters^ as yo\ir error haa 
brought its punishment along with it. You now see, 
because you now feel, the evil of a false education. 
It has ruined your daughter; your whole plan una- 
voidably led to some such end. The large sums 
you spent to qualify them, as you thought, for a high 
station, only served to make them despise their owq, 
ftnd could dp them noting but harm, while your 
habits of life properly confined them to company of 
a lower class. While they were better drest than 
the daughters of the first gentry, they were worse 
taught, as to real knowledge, than the daughters of 
your ploughmen. Their vanity has been raised by 
excessive finery, and kept alive by excessive flattery* 
Every evil temper has been fostered by indulgence. 
Their pride has never been coioitrolled; their, self- 
will has never been subdued^ their idleness has laid; 
then» open to every temptation, and their abundancj!^, 
has enabled thein to gratify every desire; their time* 
that precious talent, has been entirely w:au^4« ^Y^^^y 
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tbtog they hsive beeti taught ^ do i« of no use, while 
t^^ey ai,re ujl;eriy unapquaiixted with all which they 
ought to l^ve kiiQ5^» * I deplpre miss Pcilly's false 
step. That she should have married a runaway 
shopmaii, turned stroller, I truly lamept. But for 
what bettcjr husband was she qualified? For the wife 
of a fanner she was too idle: for the wife of a trades- 
man she was too ei^^pensive; for the wife of a gen- 
tleman she was too ignors^it. You, yourself, was 
most to blam^. You expected her to apt wisely, 
though you never taught her that /rar of God -which 
i^ the beginning of wudom. I owe it to you, aa a 
friend, and to nayself as a Christian, to declare, that, 
your practices in the common transactions of life^ 
as well as your present misfortune, are almost the 
natural consequences of those false principles which 
I protested against when you were at my house.'* 

Mrs. Bragwell attempted several times to inter- 
rupt Mr. Worthy, but her husband would not perr 
mit it. He felt the force of all his friend said, and 
encouraged him to proceed* Mr. Worthy thus went 
on: * It grieves me to say how much your own in- 
discretion has contributed even to bring on yoiu*: 
present misfortune. You gave your countenance tp. 
this very company of strollers, though you knew 
they are acting in defiance to the laws of th^ land, 
to say no -worse. They go from town to town, an^ 
from barn to bam, stripping the poor of their money, 
the young of their innocence, and all of their time» 
Do yoiv remember with how much pride you toldr 
me that you had bespoke The, B9ld Stroke for a Wife^ 
for the benefit of this very Mn Frederic Theodosiusi 
To this pemiciQHs rjl^aldry you not oi30^ <?arri^dypup 
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own family, but wasted I know not how much money 
in treating your workmen's Av^ives and children, in 
these hard times too, when they have scarcely bread 
to eat, or a shoe on their feet: and all this only that 
you might have the absurd pleasure of seeing those 
flattering words. By desire of Mr, Bragwell^ stuck 
up in print at the public-house, on the blacksmith's 
ahed, at the turnpike-gate, and on the barn-door.' 

Mr. Bragwell acknowledged that his friend's re- 
buke was but too just, and he looked so very con- 
trite as to raise the pity of Mr. Worthy, who, in a 
mild voice, thus went on: * What I have said is not 
so much to reproach you with the ruin of one daught- 
er, as from a desire to save the other. Let miss 
Betsey go home with me. I do not undertake to be 
her jailer, but I will be her friend. She will find in 
my daughters kind companions, and in my wife a 
prudent guide. I know she wilLdislike us at first, 
but I do not despair in time of convincing her that 
a sober, humble, useful, pious life, is as necessary to 
make us happy on earth, as it is to fit us for heaven.' 

Poor miss Betsey, though she declared it would 
be frightful dull and monstrous vulgar and dismaC 
melancholy^ yet was she so terrified at the discontent 
and grumbling which she would have to endure at 
home, that she sullenly consented. She had none of 
that filial tenderness which led her to wish to stay 
and sooth and comfort her aflSicted fathen All. she 
thought about was to get out of the way of her mo- 
ther's ill humour, and to carry so much finery with 
her as to fill the miss Worthy s with envy and respect* 
Poor girl! Sh^d not know that envy was a feeling 
they never inSulged; and that fine clothes were the 
last thing to draw their respect 
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Mr. WorAy tocA her home next day. When thef 
j^t^ched his house, they €cHind there yoding Wilsoo, 
miss Betsei^'6 old admirer* She was much pleased 
at this, and resolved to treat him well, 'tiixt her good 
or ill treatment now $igni6ed but little. This young 
grazier reverenced Mr* Worthy's character, and 
over since he had met him at ^ Lion, had been 
thinking what a hi^pineen i^ wovdd be Ibo vWFfy a 
you^g woman bred ^ by ouc^ a fath^. He had 
heard much of the B^odftsty and di^crtlaon of hQih 
<iie daughters, but his indinadico now delermjined 
him in fi^our of the elder* 

Mn Wordiy, who knew hinv to fae a young man 
•f good saaee smd sound priiiciples, aUowed him txk 
become a visiter at his house, b^ deferred Us Gim- 
seiit to the marriage till he knew hkn mc»*e diorou|^ 
ly. Mr* Wikom, fro^n what he saw of die domestic 
prety of this family, improved dadly, both in the 
lmo#ledge and priM>cide of rdigbm^ and Mr. Wor* 
thy socm formed him into m most valuable eharacter. 
During this time miss BragwelPs hopes had reviv* 
ed; but though she appeared in a new dress almost 
every day, she had the mortification of being beheld 
willi great indifference by one whom die had always 
secretly liked. Mr. Wilson married befoi^e her &ce 
a girl who was gready her inferior in fortope, per- 
son, and ^pearasice; but who was humble, frugal, 
meek, and pious. Mks Bragwetl now s^oi^ly felt 
die truth of what Mr. Wilson had once totd her, 
diat a woman ms^ make an exeeUent partner for a 
dance, who woudd make a ^ery bad eompanion for 
life. T 

Hitherto Mr* Bragwellai^his daughters had only 
learnt to regret their folly and vanity, as it had pro- 
duced them mortification, in this life; whethev d^ey^ 
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were ever brought to a more serious sense of their 
errors may be seen in a future part of this history. 



PART VI. 

GOOD RESOLUTIONS* 

Mr. Bragwell was so much afflicted at the dis- 
graceful marriage of his daughter, who ran off with 
Timothy Incle, the strolling player, that he never 
fully recovered his spirits. His cheerfulness, which 
had arisen from an high opinion of himself, had been 
confirmed by a constant flow of uninterrupted suc- 
cess; and that is a sort of cheerfulness which is very 
liable to be impaired, because it lies at die mercy of 
every accident and cross event in life* But though 
his pride was now disappointed, his misfortunes had 
not taught him any humility, because he had not 
discovered that they were caused by his own fault; 
nor had he acquired any patience or submission, be- 
cause he had not learnt that all afflictions come from 
the hand of God, to awaken us to^ a deep sense of 
our sins, and to draw off our hearts from the per- 
ishing vanities of this life. Besides, Mr. Bragwell 
was one of diose people, who, even if they would 
be diought to bear with tolerable submission such 
trials as appear to be sent more immediately from 
Providence, yet think they have a sort of right to 
rebel at every misfortune which befals them through 
the fault of a fellow-creJUure; as if our fellow crea- 
tures were not the agents and instruments by which 
Providence often sees fit $o try or to punish us. 

In answer to his heal^ complaints, Mr. Worthy 
wrote him a letter, in which he expatiated on the 
injustice of our impatience, and on the foUy of ow 
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vindicating ourselves from guilt in the distinctions 
we make between those trials which seem to come 
more immediately from God, and those which pro- 
ceed directly from the faults of our fellow creatures. 

* Sickness, losses, and death, we think,' continued he, 

* we dare not openly rebel against; while we fancy 
we are quite justified in giving a loose to our vio- 
lence when we suffer by the hand of the oppressor, 
the unkindness of the friend, or the disobedience of 
the child. But this is one of the delusions of our 
blinded hearts. Ingratitude, unkindness, calumny, 
are permitted to assail us by the same power who 
cuts off " the desire of our eyes at a stroke." The 
friend who betrays us, and the daughter who de- 
ceives us, are instruments for our chastisement, sent 
by the same purifying hand who orders a fit of sick- 
ness to weaken our bodies, or a storm to destroy 
our crop, or a fire to bum down our house. And 
we must look for the same remedy in the one case 
as in the other; I mean prayer, and a deep submis- 
sion to the will of God. We must le^ve off looking 
at second causes, and look more at Him who sets 
them in action. We must try to find out the mean- 
ing of the Providence; and hardly dare pray to be 
delivered from it till it has accomplished in us the 
end for which it was sent.' 

His imprudent daughter Bragwell would not be 
brought to see or forgive, nor was the degrading 
name of Mrs. Incle ever allowed to be pronounced 
in his hearing. He had loved her with an excessive 
and undue affection; and while she gratified his vani- 
ty by her beauty and finery, he deemed her faults 
of little consequence; but when she disappointed 
his ambition by a disgraceful marriage, all his natu- 
ral affection only served tp increase his resentment. 
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Tfet, though he rtgt^tted her crime less than his 
own ihottification, he never ceased itx seiiret to la- 
i&ent her loss. She soon found out she was Undone; 
and wrote in a strain of bitter ref^eutance to ask his 
forgiveness. She owned that her husb^hd, whom 
she had supposed tb be a man of fashion in disguise, 
was a low person in distressed circtmidtances. She 
implored that her father, though he refused to give 
her husband that fortune for Which alone it was now 
too plain he had married her, would at least allow 
her some subsistence; for that Mr. Incle was much 
ih debt, and she feared in danger of a jail. 

TTie JFathet's heart was half melted at this accovmt, 
and his affection was for a time awakened. But Mrs. 
Bragwell opposed his sending her any assistance. 
She always niade it a point of duty never to fbrgive^ 
fbr she said it only entouraged those Who had done 
Wrong once to do wotfee next Vrtne. For her part, 
she had never yet been guilty of sb mean atid piti*. 
ful a Weakness as to fbrgive arty one; for to pardon 
an injury always showed either want of spirit to 
ffeel it, or want of poWer to resent it. She was re- 
solved she would never squander the money for 
which she had worked early and late, on a baggage 
whb had thrown herself away on a beggar, while 
she had a daughter single, who might yet rkise her 
family by a great match. I am sorry to say that 
Mifs. Bragwell's anger Was' not owing to the imduti-. 
fcdness of the daughter, or the worthlessness of the 
husband; poverty was in het eyes the grartd crime. 
The doctrine of forgiveness, as a religious principle, 
made no more a part of Mr. BragwelPs system thad 
of his wife's; but irniatural feeling, particUlariy fol" ' 
this oflfetiditrg daughteti he miath exceeded h^. 
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In a few months the yoimgest miss Bragwell de- 
sired leave to return home firom Mn Worthy's. She 
had, indeed, only consented to go thither as a less 
evil of the two, than staying in her father's house 
after her sister's elopement. But the sobriety and 
simplicity of Mr, Worthy's family were irksome to 
her. Habits of vanity and idleness were become so 
rooted in her mind, that any degree of restraint was 
a burthen; and though she was outwardly civil, it 
was easy to see that she longed to get away. She 
resolved, however, to profit by her sister's faults; 
and made her parents easy by assuring them she 
never would throw herself away on a man who was 
worth nothing. Encouraged by these promises, 
which her parents thought included the whole sum 
and substance of human wisdom, and which was all 
they said they could in reason expect, her father 
allowed her to come home. 

Mr. Worthy, who accompanied her, found Mr. 
Bragwell gloomy and dejected. As his house was 
no longer a scene of vanity and festivity, Mr. Brag- 
well tried to make himself and his friend believe 
that he was grown religious; whereas he was only 
become discontented. As he had always fancied 
that piety was a melancholy, gloomy thing, and as 
he felt his own mind really gloomy, he was willing 
to think that he was growing pious. He had, indeed, 
gone more constantly to church, and had taken less 
pleasure in feasting and cards, and now and then 
read a chapter in the Bible; but all this was because 
his spirits were low, and not because his heart was 
changed. The outward actions were more regular, 
but the inward man was the same. The forms of 
religion were resorted to as a painful duty: but this 
only added to his misery, while he was utterly ijj- 
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norant of its spirit and its power. He still, however, 
reserved religion as a loathsome medicine, to which 
he feared he must have recourse at last^ and of 
which he even now considered every abstinence 
from pleasure, or every exercise of piety, as a bit- 
tbr dose. His health also was impaired, so that hb 
friend found him in a pitiable state, neither able, to 
receive pleasure from the world, which he sq dearly 
loved, nor from religion, which he so greatly feared. 
He expected to have been much conmiended by 
Worthy for the change in his way of life; but Wor- 
thy, who saw that the alteration was only owing to 
the loss of animal spirits, and to the casual absence 
of temptation, was cautious of flattering him too 
much. ' I thought, Mr. Worthy,' said he, *_to have 
received more comfort from you. I was told too, 
that religion was full of comfort, but I do not much 
find it.' — ^ You were told the truth,' replied Worthy; 
'religion is full of comfort, but you must first be 
brought into a state fit to receive it befpre it can be- 
come so; you must be brought to a deep and hum- 
bling sense of sin. To give you comfort while you 
are puffed up with high thoughts of yourself, would 
be to give you a strong cordial in a high feven Re- 
ligion keeps back her cordials till the patient is low- 
ered and emptied; emptied of self, Mr. Bragwell. 
If you had a wound, it must be examined and cleans- 
ed, ay, and probed too, before it would be safe to 
put on a healing plaster. Curing it to the outward 
eye, while it was corrupt at bottom, would only 
bring on a mortification, and you would be a dead 
man while you trusted that the plaster was curing 
you. You must be, indeed, a christian, before you 
Ofn be entitled to the comforts of Christianity.' 
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*I am a christian,^ said Mr. Bragwell; *matiy of 
my friends are christians, but I do not see it has 
done us much good.'—* Christianity itself,' answer- 
ed Worthy, * cannot make us good, unless it be ap- 
plied to our hearts. Christian privileges will not 
make us christians unless we make use of them. On 
that shelf I see stands your medicine. The doctor 
orders you to take it. Have you taken it?' — ^' Yes,' 
replied Bragwell. ' Are you the better for it?' said 
Worthy: 'I think I am,' he replied. *But,' added 
Mr. Worthy, ' are you the better because the doctor 
has ordered it merely, or because you have idso ta- 
ken it?' — * What a foolish question,' cried Bragwell j 
* Why, to be sure, the doctor might be the best doc- 
tor, and his physic the best physic in the world; but 
if it stood for ever on the shelf, I could hot e^ipect 
to be cured by it. My doctor is not a motiiitebaiik* 
He does not pretend to cure by a charm. The physic 
is good, and as it suits my case, though it k bitter, 
I take it' 

'You have now,' said Mr. Worthy, ^eitplained 
undesignedly the reason why religion does ^o little 
good in the world. It is not a mountebank; it does 
nbt vfork by a charm; but it offers to cure your worist 
corruptions by wholesome, though sbtnetimes bitter 
'prescriptions. But you will not take them; you will 
not apply to God wijth the same earnest desire to 
be healed with which you apply to your doctor; you 
will not confess your sins to the one as honestly as 
you tell your symptoms to the other, nor read your 
Bible with the same faith and submission with which 
you take your medicine. In reading it, however, 
you must take care not to apply to yourself the com*- 
forts which are not suited to your case. You mtist, 
by the grace of God, be brought into a conditio© 
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to be entitled to the promises, before you can ex- 
pect the comfort of them. Conviction is not conver- 
sion; that worldly discontent, which is the effect of 
Worldly disappointment, is not that godly sorrow 
which worketh repentance* Besides, while you have 
been pursuing all the gratifications of the world, do 
not complain that you have not all the comfprts of 
religion too« Could you live in the full enjoyment 
of both, the Bible would not be true^ 

BragwelL Well, sir, but I do a good action some- 
times; and God, who knows he did not make us 
perfect, will accept it, and for the sake of nty good 
actions will forgive my faults. 

Worthy. Depend upon it God will never forgive 
your sins for the sake of your virtues. There is no 
commutation tax there. But he will forgive them, 
on your sincere repentance, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ. Goodness is not a single act to be done; so 
that a man can say, I have achieved it, and the thing 
is over; but it is a habit that is to be constantly 
maintained; it is a continual struggle with the oppo* 
site vice. No man must reckon himself good for any 
thing he has already done; though he may consider 
it as an evidence that he is in the right way, if he 
feels a constant disposition to resist every evil tem- 
per. But every Christian gi-ace will always find 
work enough; and he must not fancy that because 
he has conquered once, his virtue may now sit down 
and take a holiday. 

BragwelL But I thought we Christians need not 
be watchful against sin; because Christ, as you so 
often tell me, died for sinners. 

Worthy. Do not deceive yourself: the evangelical 
doctrines, while they so highly exalt a Saviour, do 
not diminish the heinousness of sin, they rather 
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'inii'^fty it. Do not comfort yourself by extenuation 
Ifw nfiiiigatioh of sih; butfcy repentance towards Goi, 
tod faith in our Lord Je'siis ChHst. It Is not by di- 
minishing bir denying your debt; but by confessing 
it, by oWhing yoU have nothing to pa;^, that forgive- 
ness is to be hoped. 

Srd^etl. I don*t uhdei'stand you. You want \b 
have xtit as gbbd iis a saint, tod as penitent as a ^xn*- 
ner at the saitie tithie. 

IVorthy. I expect bf eviery real thristito, that is, 
every real penitent, th^t he should labour to gel h& 
heart and life impressed with the stamp of the Gos- 
pel. I ejtpect to see hitn aiming at a conformity in 
spirit and in practice to the will of God in jesuis 
Christ. I expect to see hiiii gradually attaining to^* 
wards an entire chan'gfe frbm his natural sdf. When 
I see a man at consttot war with those sevei-al pur- 
suits and tempers which are with peculiat- propriety 
termed toorldly^ it is a plain proof to me that that 
change must have past on him which the Gospel 
emphatically terms becoming ' a new man.' 

SfagxvelL I hope then I am altered enough to 
please you. I am sure affliction has made such ^ 
change in me, that my best friends hardly know me 
to be the same mto. 

iVoHhy. That is hot the change I mean. 'Tia 
true, from a merry man you are become a gloomy 
man; but that is because you have been disappoint? 
^d in ybur schemes: the principle remaiiis unalter^ 
fed. A great match for your single daughter would 
at once restore all tfie spirits you have lost by the 
hnprudence of ybur married diie. The change the 
Gospel requires is of quite toother cast: it is having 
^ % ttetfr^ heart tod a right ^pirit^'-^it is beingf * God's 
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workmanship;' — it is being ^ created anew in Christ 
Jesus unto good works;' — it is becoming * new crea- 
tures;' — it is * old things being done away, and all 
things made new;' — it is by so * learning the truth 
as it is in Jesus — ^to the putting off the old man, and 
putting on the new, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness;' — it is by ' partak- 
ing of the divine nature.' Pray observe, Mr. Brag- 
well, these are not my words, nor words picked out 
of any fanatical book; they are the words of that 
Gospel you profess to believe; it is not a new doc- 
trine, it is as old as our religion itself. Though I 
cannot but observe, that men are more reluctant in 
believing, more averse to adopting this doctrine, 
than almost any other: and indeed I do not wonder 
at it; for there is perhaps no one which so attacks 
corruption in its strong holds; no one which so 
thoroughly prohibits a lazy Christian from uniting 
a life of sinful indulgence with an outward profes- 
sion of piety. 

Bragwell now seemed resolved to set about the 
matter in earnest; but he resolved in his own strength: 
he never thought of applying for instance to the 
Fountain of Wisdom; to Him who giveth might to 
them who have no strength. Unluckily, the very day 
Mr. Worthy took leave, there happened to be a 
grand ball at the next town, on account of the as- 
sizes. An assize-ball, courteous reader! is a scene 
to which gentlemen and ladies periodically resort to 
celebrate the crimes and calamities of their fellow 
creatures, by dancing and music, and to divert them- 
selves with feasting and drinking, while unhappy 
wretches are receiving sentence of death! 

To this ball miss Bragwell went, dressed out with 
a double portion of finery, pouring out on her headi^ 
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in addition to her own ornaments, the whole band- 
box of feathers, beads, and flowers, her sister had 
left behind her. While she was at the ball her fa- 
ther formed many plans of religious reformation; he 
talked of lessening his business, that he might have 
more leisure for devotion; though not just now^ 
while the markets were so high; and then he began 
to think of sending a handsome subscription to the 
Infirmary; though, on second thoughts, he conclud- 
ed he need not be in a hurry ^ but might as. well 
leave it in his will; though to gtve^ and repent^ and 
reform^ were three things he was bent upon. But 
when his daughter came home at night, so happy 
and so fine! and telling how she had danced with 
squire Squeeze the great com contractor, and how 
many fine things he had said to her, Mr. Bragwell 
felt the old spirit of the world return in its full force. 
A marriage with Mr. Dashall Squeeze, the con- 
tractor, was beyond his hopes; for Mr. Squeeze was 
supposed from a very low beginning to have got 
rich during the war. 

As for Mr. Squeeze, he had picked up as much 
of the history of his partner between the dances as> 
he desired; he was convinced there would be no 
money wanting; for miss Bragwell, who was now 
looked on as an only child, must needs be a great 
fortune, and Mr. Squeeze was too much used to ad- 
vantageous contracts to let this slip. As he was gau- 
dily dressed, and possessed all the art» of vulgar 
flattery, miss Bragwell eagerly caught at his propo- 
sal to wait on her father next day. — Squeeze was 
quite a man after Bragwell's own heart, a genius at 
getting money, a fine dashing fellow at spending it. 
He told his wife that this was the very sort of man 
ft»r his daughter; for he got money like a Jew and 
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spent h like a prioce; but ^wbether it was feirly ^t, 
or wisely spent, he was too much a man of the wcsirld 
to inquire. Mrs- Bragweli was not so ran awa)^ 
with by appearances, but that she de)sir<ed hier hus- 
band to be careful, and make himself quite sure it 
was the right Mr. Squeeze, and n6 impostor. But 
being assured by her husband that Betsey would 
tertably keep her carriage, she never gave hersetf 
one thought with what sort of man she was to ride 
ih it. To have one of her daughters drive in her 
6wn coach, filled up all her ideas of huma^ hiappi* 
Hess, and drove the other daughter quite out of her 
head. The marriage was celebrated with great splen^ 
dor, and Mr. and Mrs. Squeeze set off for London, 
where they had taken a house. 

Mr. Bragwell now tried to forget that he had any 
other daughter; and if some thoughts of the resb* 
lutions he had made of entering on a more religioilfi 
eourse would sometimes force themselves upon hito, 
they were put off, like the repentance of Felix, to n 
more convenient season; and finding he was likely td 
have a grandchild, he became more worldly and 
more ambitious than ever; thinking this a just pre^ 
tence for adding house to house, and field to field. 
And there is no stratagem by which men more fa- 
tally deceive themselves, than when they thake evett 
unborn children a pretence for that rapine, or that 
hoarding, of Which their own covetousnesft it ttit 
true motive. Whenever he ventured to write td 
Mr. Worthy about the wealth, the gayety, and the 
grandeur of Mr. and Mrs. Squeeze, that faithful 
friend honestly reminded him of the vanity and un- 
certainty of worldly greatness, Mid the error he ha4 
been guihy of m marrying his daughter before he 
Iftd tdien tinoe to inquire into the ri^al i&hiuracter id 
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the man, saying, that he could not help foreboding 
that the happiness of a match made at a ball might 
have an untimely end. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Bragwell had paid down a 
larger fortvme than was prudent, for fear Mr. 
Squeeze should fly off, yet he was surprised to re- 
ceive very soon a pressing letter from him, desiring^ 
him to advance a considerable sum, as he had the 
©fFer of an advantageous purchase, which he must 
lose for want of money. Bragwell was staggered, 
and refused to comply; but his wife told him he 
must not be shabby to such a gentleman as squire 
Squeeze; for that she heard on all sides such ac- 
counts of their grandeur, their feasts, their carria- 
ges, and their liveries, that she and her husband 
ought even to deny themselves comforts to oblige 
such a generous son, who did all this in honour of 
their daughter; besides, if he did not send the mo- 
ney soon, they might be obliged to lay down their 
coach, and then she should never be able to show 
her face again. At length Mr. Bragwell lent him 
the money on his bond; he knew Squeeze's income 
was large; for he had carefully inquired into this 
particular, and for the rest he took his word. Mrs. 
Squeeze also got great presents from her mother, by 
representing to her how expensively they were forc- 
ed to live to keep up their credit, and what honour 
she was conferring on the family of the Bragwells^ 
by spending their money in such grand company. 
Among many other letters she wrote her the follow- 
ing: 

* TO MRS. BRAGWELL. 

* You can't imagine, dear mother, how charming* 
ly we live.*— I lie a-bed almost all day, and am up 
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all night; but it is never dark .for all diat, for we 
bum such numbers of candles all at once, that the 
sun would be of no use at all in London. Then I 
am so happy! for we are never quiet a moment, Sun- 
•days or working-days; nay, I should not know which 
was which, only that we have most pleasure on a 
Sunday; because it is the only day on which people 
liave nothing to do but divert themselves. Then the 
^eat folks are all bo kind, and so good; they have 
not a bit of pride, for they will come and eat ancT 
drink, and win my money, just as if I was their 
equal; and if I have got but a cold, they are so very 
unhappy that they send to know how I do; and 
though I suppose they can't rest till the footman has 
told them, yet they are so polite, that if I have been 
dying th^ seem to have forgotten it next time we 
meet, and not to know but they have seen me the 
day before. *Oh! they ate true friends; and for ever 
smiling, and so fond of one another, that they like 
to meet and enjoy one another's compahy by hun- 
dreds, and always think the more the merrier. I 
shall never be tired of such a delightful life. 
* Your dutiful daughter, 

* BfeTl^Y SqiJEliEE.' 

The style of her letters, however, altered in a few 
months. She owned that though thitigs went oh 
gayer and grander than ever, yet she nardly ever 
saw her husband, except her hoUse was full of com- 
pany and cards, or dancing was going on; that he 
was often so busy abroad he could nbt conKe home 
all night; that he always borrowed the money her 
mother sent her when he was going out on this night- 
ly business; and that the last time she had asked 
him for ino9^y he cursed aqd swore, and bid h^ 
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apply to the old farmer and his rib, who were made 
of money. This letter Mrs. Bragwell concealed from 
her husband. 

At length, on some change in public aiFairs, Mr. 
Squeeze, who had made an overcharge of some 
thousand pounds in one article, lost his contract; he 
was found to owe a large debt to government, and 
his accounts must be made up immediately. This 
was impossible; he had not only spent his large in- 
come, without making any provision for his family, 
but had contracted heavy debts by gaming and other 
vices. His creditors poured in upon him. He wrote 
to Bragwell to borrow another sum; but without 
hinting at the loss of his contract. These repeated 
demands made Bragwell so uneasy, that instead of 
sending him the money, he resolved to go himself 
secretly to London, and judge by his own eyes how 
things were going on, aa his mind strangely misgave 
him. He got to Mr. Squeeze's house about eleven 
at night, and knocked gently, concluding that they 
must needs be gone to bed. But what was his as- 
tonishment to find the hall was full of men; he push- 
ed through in spite of them, though to his great 
surprise they insisted on knowing his name, saying 
they must carry it to their lady. This affronted 
him: he refused, saying, * It is not because I am 
ashamed of my name, it will pass for thousands in, 
any market in the west of England. Is this your 
London manners, not to let a man of my credit in 
without knowing his name indeed!' What was his 
amazement to see every room as full of card-tables 
and of fine gentlemen and ladies as it would hold; 
All was so light, and so gay, and so festive, and so 
grand, that he reproached himself for his suspicions^ 
thought nothing too good for them, and 'i^esolved 
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secretly to give Squeeze another five hundred pounds 
to help to keep up so much grandeur and happiness. 
At length seeing a footman he knew, he asked him 
where were his master and mistress, for he could 
not pick them out among the company; or rather his 
ideas were so confused with the splendor of the 
scene, that he did not know whether they were there 
or not. The man said, that his master had just sent 
for his lady up stairs, and he believed that he was 
not well. Mr. Bragwell said he would go up him- 
self and look for his daughter, as he could hot speak 
so freely to her before all that company. 

He went up, knocked at the chamber door, and 
its not being opengd, made him push it with some 
violence. He heard st bustling noise within, and 
again made a fruitless attempt to open the door. At 
this the noise increased, and Mr. Bragwell was 
struck to the heart at the sound of a pistol from 
within. He now kicked so violently against the door 
that it burst open, when the first sight he saif his 
daughter falling to the ground in a fit, and Mr. 
Squeeze dying by a shot from a pistol which was 
dropping out of his hand. Mr. Bragwell was not 
the only person whom the sound of the pistol had 
alarmed. The servants, the company, all heard it, 
and all ran up to this scene of horror. Those who 
had the best of the game took care to bring up their 
tricks in their hands, having had the prudence to 
leave the very few who could be trusted, to watch 
the stakes, while those who had a prospect of losing 
profited by the confusion, and threw up their cards. 
All was dismay and terror. Some ran for a sur- 
geon, others examined the dying man; some re- 
moved Mrs. Squeeze to her bed, while poor Brag- 
well could neither see nor hear, nor do any things 
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One of the company took up a letter which lay opctt 
upon the table, and was addressed to him; they read 
it, hoping it might explain the horrid mystery. It 
was as follows: 

* TO MR* ^ItAGWliLL* 

• Sir — Fetch home your daughter; I have ruined 
her, myself^ arid the child to which she every hour 
expects to be a mother. I have lost my contract* 
My debts are immense. You refuse me money: I 
must die then; but I will die like a man of spirit. 
They wait to take me to prison; I have two execu- 
tions in my house; but I have ten card-tables in it. 
I would die as I have lived. I invited all this com- 
pany, and have drunk hard since dinner to get 
primed for the dreadful deed. My wife refuses to 
write to you for another thousand, and she must 
take the consequences. Vanity has been my ruin; it' 
has caused all my crimes. Whoever is resolved to 
live beyond his income is liable to every sin. He 
can never say to himself, Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther. Vanity led me to commit acts of rapine,- 
that I might live in splendor; vanity makes me 
commit self-murder, because I will not live in pov- 
erty. The new philosophy says, that death is aa 
eternal sleep; but the new philosophy lies. Do you 
take heed; it is too late for me: the dreadful gulf 
yawns to swallow me; I plunge into perdition: there 
is no repentance in the grave, no hope in hell. 
Yours, &?c. 

Dashall Squeeze.* 
The dead body was removed, and Mr. Bragwell 
remaining almost without speech or motion, the 
company began to think of retiring, much out of . 
humour at having their party so disagreeably bro- 
ken up: they comforted themselves, however, that it 
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was so early (for it was now scarcely twelve) they 
could finish their evening at another party or twoj 
so completely do habits of pleasure^ as it is called^ 
harden the heart, and steel it not only against virtu- 
ous impressions, but against natural feelings! Now 
it was, that those who had nightly rioted at the ex- 
pense of these wretched people, were the first to 
abuse them. Not an offer of assistance was made to 
this poor forlorn woman; not a word of kmdness or 
of pity; nothing but censiure was now heard. *Why 
must these upstarts ape people of quality?' though as 
long as these upstarts could feast them, their vulgar^ 
ity and their bad character had never been produced 
against them. ^ As long as thou dost well unto thy- 
self, men shall speak good of thee.' One guest who, 
unluckily, had no other house to go to, coolly said, 
as he walked off, * Squeeze might as well have put off 
shooting himself till the morning. It was monstrous- 
ly provoking that he could not wait an hour or two.' 
As every thing in the . house was seized, Mr. 
Bragwell prevailed on his miserable daughter, weak 
as she was, next morning to set out with him to the 
country. His acquaintance with polite life was short, 
but he had seen a great deal in a little time. They 
had a slow and sad journey. In about a week, Mrs. 
Squeeze lay-in of a dead child; she. herself languish- 
ed a few days, and then died; and the afflicted pa- 
rents saw the two darling objects of their ambition, 
for whose sakes they had made too much haste to be 
rkh^ carried to the land where all things are forgot- 
ten. Mrs. Bragwell's grief, like her other passions, 
wasextravaRant; and poor Bragwell's sorrow was ren- 
dered so bitter by self-reproach, that he would quite 
have sunk un3er it, had he not thought of his old ex- 
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pedieiit in distress, that of sending for Mr. Worthy to 
comfort him. 

It was Mr, Worthy's way, to warn people of those 
misfortunes which he saw their faults must needs 
bring on them; but not to reproach or desert them 
when the misfortunes came. He had never been near 
Bragwell, during the short, but flourishing, reign of 
the Squeezes; for he knew that prosperity made the 
ears deaf and the heart hard to good counsel; but as 
soon as he heard his friend was in trouble, he set out 
to go to him. Bragwell burist into a violent fit of 
tears when he saw him, and when he could speak^ 
said, *This trial is more than I can bear.' Mr. Wor- 
thy kindly took him by the hand, and when he was a 
iittle composed, said, * I will tell you a short story 
—There was in aiicient times a famous man who 
was a slave. His master, who was very good to him, 
one day gave him a bitter melon, and bade him eat 
it: he ate it up without one word of complaint.--** 
'* How was it possible," said the master, ** for you to 
eat so very nauseous and disagreeable a fruit?"—; 
The slave replied, *> My good master, I have receiv- 
ed so many favours from your bounty, that it is no 
wonder if I should once in my life eat one bitter 
melon from your hands." — This generous answer so 
struck the master, that the history says he gave him 
Ms libeity. With such subitiissive sentiments, my» 
friend, should man receive his portion of sufferings 
from God, from whom he receives so many bless- 
ings. You in particular have received " much good 
at the hand of God, shall you not receive evil also?" ' 

* O! Mr. Worthy!' said Bragwell, * this blow is 
too heavy for me, I cannot survive this shock: I do 
not desire it, I only wish to die.' — *' We are very 
apt to talk most of dying when we are least 'fit for 
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it,' said Worthy. ' This is not the language of that 
submission which makes us prepare for death; but 
of that despair which makes us out of humour with 
life. O! Mr. BragweU! you are indeed disappoint- 
ed of the grand ends which made life so deUghtfd 
to you; but till your heart is humbled, till you are 
brought to a serious conviction of sin, till you are 
brought to see what is the true end df life, you can 
have no hope in death. You think you have no bu- 
siness on earth, because those for whose sake you 
too eagerly heaped up riches are no more. But is 
^here not under the canopy of heaven some afflicted 
being whom you may yet relieve, some modest me- 
rit which you may bring forward, some helplesa 
creature you may save by your advice, some pensh- 
tng Christian you may sustain by yoi^ wealth? 
When you have no sins of your own to repent of, no 
mercies of God to be thankful for, no miseries of 
others to relieve, then, and not till then, I consent 
you should sink down in despair, and call ou death to 
relieve you.' 

Mr. Worthy attended his afiicted friend to the 
funeral of his unhappy daughter and her babe. The 
sokmnservice; ihfi commixing his late gay and beait- 
tiful daughterto darkness, to worms, and to corrup- 
tion;— fihe sight of the dead infant, for whose sake 
he had resumed all his schemes of .vanity smd co» 
vetousness, when he thought he had got the b^ter 
of them;*— ^e melanchidy convictipn that all hu- 
man proflf>erity ends in m^es %q aehes^ and dust $p 
dusty had l^pught down Mr. Br^gwell's self-suffici- 
ent and haughty soul into something of that humble 
frame in whi<fh Mr. Wor^ had wished to see it. 
As soon as they returned home, he was beginning to 
Hki^ the jfoyoMTjibk moment for fixing^tkete serious 
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impressions, when they were unseasonably inter- 
rupted by the parish officer, who came to ask Mr. 
Bragwell what he was to do with a poor dying wo- 
man who was travelling the country with her child,^ 
and was taken in a fit under the church-yard wall? 

* At first they thought she was dead,' said the man, 

* bu^ finding she still breathed, they have carried 
her in to the workhouse till she could give some ac- 
count of herself/ 

^Mr. Bragwell was impatient at the interruption, 
which was indeed unseasonable, and told the man he 
was at that time too much overcome by sorrow to 
attend to business, but he would give him an answer 
to-morrow. * But, my friend,' said Mr. Worthy; 

* the poor woman may die to-night; your mind is 
indeed not in a frame for worldly business; but there 
is no sorrow too great to forbid our attending the 
calls of duty. An act of Christian charity wUl not 
disturb, but improve the seriousness of your spirit; 
and though you cannot dry your own t^ars, God 
may in great mercy, permit you to dry those of j3mo- 
ijier. This may be one of those occasions for which 
I told you life was worth keeping. Do let us see 
this woman.' — Bragwell was not in a «tate either 
to consent or refuse^ and4jis friend drew him to the 
workhouse^ about the door of which stood a crowd 
of people, * She is not dead,^ said one, * she moves 
her head.' — ^ But she wants air,' said all of them, 
while they all, according to custom, pushed so close 
upon her that it was impossible she should get any. 
A fine boy of two or three years old stood by her^ 
crying, * Mammy is dead, mammy is starved,' 
Mr. Worthy made up to the poor woman, holding 
his friend by the arm: in order to give her air, he 
untied a large black bonnet^l^ich hid her face, 
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when Mr* Bragwell, at that moment casting his 
eyes on her, saw in this poor stranger the face of 
his oivn runaway daughter, Mrs* Inde. He groan- 
ed, but could not speak; and as he was turning away 
tp conceal his angubh, the little boy fondly caught 
hold of his hand, lisping out, — ^ O stay and give 
mammy some bread!' His heart yearned towards 
the child; he grasped his little hand in his, while he 
sorrowfully said to Mr* Worthy,* It is too much,send 
away the people. It is my dear naughty child; ** my 
punishment is greater than I can bearJ^ ' Mr. Wor- 
thy desired the people to go and leave the stranger 
to them; but by this time she was no stranger to any 
of them. Pale and meagre as was her face, and poor 
and shabby as was her dress, the proud and flaunting 
miss Polly Bragwell was easily known by every one 
present. They went away, but with the mean re- 
venge of little minds, they paid themselves by abuse, 
for all the airs and insolence they had once endured 
from her. ' Pride must have a fsJl,' said one. * I re- 
member when she was too good to speak to a poor 
body,' said another, * Where are her flounces and 
furbelows now? It is come home to her at last: her 
child looks as if he would be glad of the worst bit 
she formerly denied us.' 

In the mean time Mr. Bragwell had sunk into an 
old wicker chair which stood behind, and groaned out, 
* Lord, forgive my hard heart! Lord, subdue my proud 
heart, create a clean hearty O God! and renew a right 
spirit within me.^ This was perhaps the first word of 
genuine prayer he had ever offered up in his whole 
life. Worthy overheard it, and in his heart rejoiced: 
but this was not a time for talking, but doing. He 
asked Bragwell what was to be done with the unfor- 
tunate woman, who now seemed to recover fast, bui 
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she did not see them, for they were behind. She em- 
braced her boy, and faintly said, * My child, what 
shaU we do? Iwiil arise and go to my father^ and say 
unto htm^ father y I ha/oe sinned against heaven and 
kef ore thee* This was a joyful sound to Mr. Wor- 
thy, who was inclined to hope that her heart might 
be as much changed for the better as her circumstan- 
ces were altered for the worse; and he valued the 
goods of fortune so little, and contrition of soiil so 
much, that he began to think the change on the whole 
might be a happy one. The boy then sprung from 
his mother, and ran to Bragwell, saying, ^ Do be 
good to mammy.' Mrs. Incle looking round, now 
perceived her father; she fell at his feet, saying, ^ O 
forgive your guilty child, and save your innocent 
one from starving!* Bragwell sunk down by her^ 
and prayed God to forgive both her and himself 
in terms of genuine sorrow. To hear words of real 
penitence and heart-felt prayer from this once high- 
minded father and vain daughter, was music to 
Worthy's ears, who thought this moment of outward 
misery was the only joyful one he had ever spent 
in the Bragwell family. 

He was resolved not to interfere, but to let the 
father's own feelings work out the way into which 
he was to act. 

Bragwell said nothing, but slowly led to his own 
house, holding the little boy by the hand, and point- 
ing to Worthy to assist the feeble steps of his 
daughter, who once more entered her father's doors; 
but the dread of seeing her mother quite overpower- 
ed her. Mrs. Bragwell's heart was not changed, 
but sorrow had weakened her powers of resistance; 
and she rather suffered her daughter to come in, 
than gave her a kind receg^o^ She was more asr 
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tonished than pleased; and, even in this trying mo« 
ment, was more disgusted with the litde boy's mean 
clothes, than delighted with his rosy face. As soon 
as she was a little recovered, Mn Bragwell de- 
sired his daughter to tell him how she happened to 
be at that place just- at that time. 

In a weak voice she began- * My tale, sir, is short, 
but mournful/ — Now, I am very sorry that my rea- 
ders must wait for this short, but mournful tale a 
little longer. 



PART VH. 

MRS. INCLE's story. 

-*I LEFT your house, dear father,' said Mrs. 
Incle, * with a heart full of vain triumph. I had no 
doubt but my husband was a great man, who had 
put on that disguise to obtain my hand* Judge then 
what I felt to find that he was a needy impostor, 
who wanted my money, but did not care for me. 
This discovery, though it mortified, did not hum* 
ble me. I had neither . affection to bear with the 
man who had deceived me, nor religion to improve 
by the disappointment. I have found that change 
of circumstances does not change the heart, till God 
is pleased to do it. My misfortune only taught me 
to rebel more against him. I thought God unjust; 
I accused my father, I was envious of my sister, I 
hated my husband; but never once did I blame my- 
self. 

* My husband picked up a wretched subsistence 
by joining himself to any low scheme of idle plea- 
sure that was going on. He would follow a moun- 
tebank, cany a dice-box, or fiddle at a fair. He 
was always taunti^g^e for that gentility cm which 
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J SO much valued ^»y sdf.^-^^^ If I had married a piocar 
working girl," ^d he, ^^ she coidd now have got h^ 
^ead; but a lUie lady without money is a disgrace 
to herself, a biirthen to her h^^band, and a phtgue 
to socieity."— Every trial which affection mi^ have 
inade lighter, we doi^led by loiimosity: at leogdi 
my husband was detected in usi«g false dice; he 
Ibught ^with his accuser, boUi were seiaied by a 
|»-e5s*gaog, ^d sent to sea- I was now left tb ^>e 
wide world; and miserable as I had thought mysetf 
>efdre, J soon found there were higher degrees of 
misery. I was near my time, wi^K^t bread for 
myself, or hope for my child. I set out on foot iu 
search of the village where I hadheaid my husband 
say his friends lived. It was a severe trial to my 
proud heart to stoop to those low peof^; but huttger 
is not delicate, and I w^ near perisbiug. My bus* 
band's parents recdhred me kindly, saying, that 
Aough they hi^ jooUiing hut what 'they earned t^ 
^ek labour, yet I was welcome to shains their hard 
lare; for ^^ey U-usted that God who sent mouths 
would send m^at also^ They :gave me a small room 
in their cottage, and furnished me with many tic* 
cessaries, which they denied themselves.' 

*0! my child!' interrupted Bragwell, *evei!y 
word cuts me to the heart. These tpoor people 
gladly gave 4hee of dieir little, wfcile thy rich pa^ 
reats left thee to starve.' 

> How shail I own,' contin^d Mrs. In^le, * that 
aH this goock^s could not soften my heart; fos* God 
had not yet touched it. I received ^ their kiadnesB 
as a favour done to them; and dw>^ght the^i suffici- 
ently rew^^^d for izheir attentions by the rank and 
meritt of thfjh* daug^ter-in4aw. When my £ather 
bTQUI^ht ONeJiciM^ >^ ^>^^ ||tt|i which he 9Q^^^ 
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pick up, and my mother kmclly dressed it #or me, t 
would not condescend to eat it with them, but de- 
voured it sullenly in my little garret alone; suffering 
them to fetch and carry every thing I wanted. As 
my haughty behaviour was not likely to gain their 
affection, it was plain they did not love me: and as 
I had no notion that there were any other motives 
to good actions but fondness, or self-interest, I wa^ 
puzzled to know what could make them so kind to 
me; for of the powerful and constraining law of 
Christian charity I was quite ignorant. To cheat 
ihe weary hours, I looked about for some books, 
and found, among a few others of the same cast, 
Doddridge^s Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
SouL But all those sort of books were addressed 
to sinners; now as I knew I was not a sinner, I 
Arew them away in disgust* Indeed they were ill- 
suited to a taste formed by plays and novels, to 
which reading I chiefly trace my ruin; for, vain as 
I was, I should never have been guilty of so wild a 
step as to run away, had not my heart been tainted 
and my ima^nation inflamed by those pernicious 
books. 

* At length my little George was bom. This ad- 
ded to the burthen I had brought on this poor family, 
but it did not diminish their kindness; and we con- 
tinued to share their scanty fair without any up- 
braiding on their part, or any gratitude on mine. 
Even this poor baby did not soften my heart; I wept 
over him indeed day and night, but they were tears 
^of despair; I was always idle, and wasted those 
ithr% in sinful murmurs at his fate, which I should 
Mve employed in trying to maintain him. Hard^ 
'ship, grief, and imnatience, at length brought on a 
* ver* Death dBl^i^ow at hnm Md I felt a 
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gloomy satisfaction in the thought of being rid of 
my miseries, to which I fear was added a sullen joy, 
to think that you, sir, and my mother, would be 
plagued to hear of my death when it would be too 
late; and in this your grief, I anticipated a gloomy 
sort of revenge. But it pleased my merciful God 
not to let me thus perish in my sins. My poor 

a, who point- 
bat hard and 
shuddered to 
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Bstly, that at 
d to magnify 
> are dead in 
Free grace, to 
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he news of a 
of reproach- 
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f in my igno- 
ind grace for 
>mit to penu- 
rt in the fear 
favour in the 
lent light suf- 
?fanng^the consequence of my own sin, with those 
bitter^MSerings of. my Saviour, which he endured . 

sake, and 1 was ashamed of murmuring. 
But self-ignorance, conceit, and vanity were so root- " 
ed in me, that my progress was very gradual, and 
I had the sorrow to feel how. inut|i the power of 
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long bad habits keeps down the growth of religibn 
in the heart, even after the principle itself has be-* 
gun to take root. I was so ignorant of divine things^ 
that I hardly knew words to frame a prayer; but 
when I got acquainted with the Psahns, I there 
learnt how to pour out the f uUiess of my heart, 
while in the Gospel I rejoiced to see what great 
things God bad done for my soul. 

*I now toe shelf 

Doddridge's Fx what 

- new eyes did J at not 

only the thief ; r and 

the adulterer ; 3^fore; 

but I found tha roud, 

the worldly- mi thout 

God ia the world, are sinners* I di ' 
ply the reproofs I met with to my h 
father; or other people, as I used to d 
them home to myself. In this book 
" strong emotions and close self-applic 
uer through all his course; his first i 
convictions, repentance^ joys? sorrow 
and recovery-, despondency, and delig 
phant death-bed; and God was please 
chief instrument in bringing me to h 
it is,' continued Mrs- Incle, untying 1 
die, and taking out a book; * accept it 
ther, and I will pray that God may bless it to yoii^WS^ 
as He has done to me. j 

' When I was able to come down, I passed my f 
time with these good old people, £^d soon i^|^Uieir 
aflFection. I was surprised to find they haSi|ery 
good sense, which I never had thought poor people 
could have; but^ indeed, worldly persons do not 
know how muchl^igion, while k mends th«theart. 
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enlightens the understanding also. I now regretted 
the evenings I had wasted in my solitary garret, 
when I might have passed them in reading the Bible 
with these good folks. This was their refreshing cor- 
dial after a weary day, which sweetened the pains 
of want and age. I one day expressed my surprise 
diat my unfortunate husband, the son of such pious 
parents, should have turned out so ill: the poor old 
man said with tears, ' I fear we have been guilty of 
the sin of Eli; our love was of the wrong sort. Alas! 
like him, we honoured our son more than God^ and 
God has smitten us for it. We showed him, by our 
example, what was right; but through a false indul- 
gence, we did not correct him for what was wrong. 
We were blind to his faults. He was a handsome boy, 
with sprightly parts: we took too much delight in 
those outward things. He soon got above our man- 
agement, and became vain, idle, and extravagant; 
and when we sought to restrain him, it was then too 
late. We humbled ourselves before God; but he was 
pleased to make our sin become its own punishment. 
Timothy grew worse and worse, till he was forced 
to abscond for a misdemeanor; after which we never 
saw him, but have often heard of him changing from 
one idle way of life to another; unstable as water ^ he 
has been a footman, a soldier, a shopman, a gambler, 
and a sti'olling actor. With deep sorrow we trace 
back his vices to our ungoverned fondness; that live- 
ly and sharp wit, by which he has been able to carry 
on such a variety of wild schemes, might, if we had 
used him to bear reproof in his youth, have enabled 
him to have done great service for God and his 
country. But our flattery made him wise in his own 
conceit; and there is more hope of a fool than of him% 
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We indulged our own vanity, and have destroyed 
his soul.* 

Here Mr. Worthy stopped Mrs. Incle, saying, 
that whenever he heard it lamented that the children 
of pious parents often turned out so ill, he could not 
help thmking that there must be frequentfy some- 
thing of this sort of error in the bringing them up: 
he knew, indeed, some instances to the contrary, in 
which the best means had failed; but he believed, 
that from Eli the priest, to Incle the labourer, much 
more than half die failures of this sort mig^t be 
traced to some mistake, or vanity, or bad judgment, 
or sinful indulgence in the parents. 

* I now looked about,* continued Mrs. Incle, 
* in order to see in what I could assist my poor mo- 
ther; regretting more heartily than she did, that I 
knew no one thing that was of any use. I was so de- 
sirous of humbling myself before God and her, that 
I offered even to trj- to wash.* — ^ You washl' ex-^ 
claimed Bragwell, starting up with gi'eat emotion^ 
' Heaven forbid, that with such a fortune andedu- '^^^ 
cation, miss Bragwell should be seen at a washing- 
tub. * This vain father, who could bear to hear of 
her distresses and her sins, could not bear toiiear of 
her washing. Mr. Worthy stopped him, saying, 
^ As to her fortune, you know you refused to give 
her any; and as to her education, you see it had not 
taught her how to do any thing better. I am sorry 
you do not see, in this instance, the beauty of Chris- 
tian humility. For my own part, I set a greater va- 
lue on such an active proof of it, than on a whole vol- 
ume of professions.' — Mr. BKagwell did not quite 
understand this, and Mrs. Incle went on. 'What 
to do to get a penny I knew not. Making of fil- 
lagree, or fringe, or card-purses, or cutting out pa- 
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per, or dancing and singmg was of no use in our vil- 
lage. The shopkeeper, indeed, would have taken 
me, if I had known any thing of accounts; and the 
clergyman could have got me a nursery-maid^is 
place, if I could have done good plain- work. I made 
some awkward attempts to learn to spin and knit, 
when my mother's wheel or knitting lay by, but I 
spoilt both through my ignorance. At last I luckily 
thought upon the fine netting I used to make for my 
trinrniings, and it struck me that I might turn this 
to some little account. I procured some twine, and 
worked early and late to make nets for fishermen, 
and cabbage-nets. I was so pleased that I had at last 
found an opportunity to show my good will by this 
mean work, that I regretted my little George was 
not big enough to contribute his share to our support, 
by travelling about to sell my nets.' 

* Cabbage-nets!' exclakned Bragwell; * there is 
no bearing this. — Cabbage-nets! My grandson hawk 
cabbage-nets! How could you think of such a scan- 
dalous thing?' * Sir,' said Mrs. Incle mildly, ' I am 
now convinced that nothing is scandalous which is 
not wicked. Besides, we were in want; and necessir 
ty, as well as piety, would have reconciled me to this 
mean trade.' Mr. Bragwell groaned, and bade her 
go on. 

* In the meantime my little George grew a fine 
boy; and I adored the goodness of God, who in the 
sweetness of maternal love, had given me a reward 
for many sufferings. Instead of indulging a gloomy 
distrust about the fate of this child, I now resigned 
him to the will of God. Instead of lamenting because 
he was not likely to be rich, I was resolved to bring 
him up with such notions as might make him con- 
tented to be poor. I thought if I could subdue all 
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vanity and selfishness in him, I should make him a 
happier man than if I had thousands to bestow o^ 
him; and I trusted that I should be rewarded for 
every painfid act of self-denial, by the future virtue 
and happiness of my child. Can you believe it^ niy 
dear father, my days now passed not unhappily? I 
worked hard all day, and that alone is a source of 
happiness beyond what the idle can guess. After 
my child was asleep at night, I read a chapter in 
the Bible to my parents, whose eyes now began to 
fail them. We then thanked God over our frugal 
supper of potatoes, and talked over the holy men of 
old, the saints, and the martyrs, who would have 
thought our homely fare a luxury. We compared 
our peace, and liberty, and safety, with their bnonds, 
and imprisonment, and tortures; and should have 
been ashamed of a murmur. We then joined in pray- 
er, in which my absent parents and my husband 
were never forgotten, and went to rest in charity 
with the whole world, and at peace in our own ^ouls.' 

' Oh! my forgiving child!' interrupted Mr. Brag- 
well, sobbing; ^ ^d didst thou really pray for thy 
unnatural father? and didst thou lay diee down in 
rest and peace? Then, let me tell thee, thou wast 
better off than thy mother imd I were. — ^Butno more 
of this; go on.' 

* Whether my father-in-law had worked beyond 
his strength, in order to support me and my child, 
I know not, but he was taken dangerously ill. While 
he lay in this state, he received an account that my 
husband was dead in the West Indies of the yellow 
fever, which has carried off such numbers of our 
countrjonen: we all wept together, and prayed that 
his awful death might quicken us in preparing for 
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our own. This shock, joined to the fatigue c^nurs* 
ing her sick husband, soon brought my poor mother 
to death's door. I nursed them both, and felt a sa- 
tisfaction in giving them all I had to bestow, my at- 
tendance, my tears, and my prayers. I, who wb^ 
once so nice and so proud, so disdainful in the midst 
of plenty, and so impatient under the smallest incon- 
venience, was now enabled to glorify God by my ac^- 
tivity and my submission. Though die sorrows of 
my heart were enlarged, I cast my burthen on Him 
who cares for the weary and heavy laden. After hav- 
ing watched by the§e poor people the whole night, 
I sat doAvn to breakfast on my dry crust and ccmrse 
dish of tea, without a murmur: my greatest grief 
was, lest I should bring away the infection to my 
dear boy; for the fever was now become putrid. I 
prayed to know what it was my duty to do between 
my dying parents and mf helpless child. To take 
care of the sick and aged, seemed to be my first du- 
ty; so I offered up my child to Him who is the fath- 
er of the fatherless, and he in mercy spared him to 
me, 

* The cheerful piety with which these good people 
breathed their last, proved to me, that the temper of 
mind with which the pious poor commonly meet 
death, is the grand compensation made them by 
Providence for all the hardships of their inferior 
condition. If they have had few joys and comforts 
in life already, and have still fewer hopes in store, 
is not all fully made up to them by their being en- 
abled to leave this world with stronger desires of 
heaven, and without those bitter regrets after the 
good things of this life, which add to the dying tor- 
.tures of the worldly rich? To the forlorn and des»- 
litute, death i^ not so terrible as it is to hip> who 
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rits at ease in his possessions, and who fears that 
this night his soul shall be required of him*' 

Mr. Bragwell felt this remark more deeply than 
his daughter-meant he should. He wept, and bade 
her proceed. 

^ I followed my departed parents to the same 
grave, and wept over them, but not as one who had 
no hope. They had neither houses nor lands to leave 
me, but they left me their Bible, their blessing, and 
their example, of which I humbly trust I shall feel 
the benefits when all the riches of this world shall 
have an end. Their few effects, consisting of some 
poAr household goods, and some working-tools, 
hardly sufficed to pay their funeral expenses. I was 
soon attacked with the same fever, and saw myself, 
as I thought, dying the second time; my danger was 
the same, but my views were changed. I now saw 
eternity in a more awful light than I had done before, 
when I wickedly thought death might be gloomily 
called upon as a refuge from every common trouble. 
Though I had still reason to be humbled on account 
of my sin, yet, by the grace of God, I saw death 
stripped of his sting and robbed of his terrors, 
through him who loved me, and gave himself for me; 
and in the extremity of pain, my swl rejoiced in God 
my Saviour. 

* I recovered, however, and was chiefly support- 
ed by the kind clergyman's charity. When I fek 
myself nourished and cheered by a little tea or broth, 
which he daily sent me from his own slender pro- 
vision, my heart smote me, to think how I had dai- 
ly sat down at home to a plentiful dinner, without 
any sense of thankfulness for my own abundance, 
or without inquiring whether my poor sick neigh- 
bours were starving: and I sorrowfully remember- 
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ed, that what my poor sister and I used to waste 
through daindness, would now have comfortably 
fed myself and child. Believe me, my dear mother, 
a labouring man who has been brought low by a 
fever, might often be restored to his work some 
weeks sooner, if on his recovery he was nourished 
and strengthened by a good bit from a farmer's 
table. Less than is often thrown to a favourite 
spaniel would suffice; so that the expense would be 
almost nothing to the giver, while to the receiver it 
would bring health, and strength, and comfort, and 
Tecruited life. And it i» with regret I must ob- 
serve, that young women in our station are less at- 
tentive to the comforts of the poor, less active in 
visiting the cottages of the sick, less desirous of in- 
structing the young, and working for the aged, than 
many ladies of higher rank. The multitude of op- 
portunities of this sort which we neglect, among the 
families of our father's distressed tenants and work- 
men, will I fear, one day appear against us. 

' By the time I was tolerably recovered, I was 
forced to leave the house. I had no human pros- 
pect of subsistence. I humbly asked of God to di- 
rect my steps, and to give me entire obedience to 
his will. I then cast my eyes mournfully on my 
child; and though prayer had relieved my heart of 
a load which without it would have been intolerable, 
my tears flowed fast, while I cried out in the bitter- 
ness of my soul, How many hired servants of my 
father have bread enough^ and to spare ^ and 1 perish 
with hunger. This teict appeared a kind of answer 
to my prayer, and gave me courage to make one 
more attempt to soften you in my favour. I resolv- 
ed |o set out directly to find you, to confess my 
-' di^edience, and to beg a scanty pittance, with 
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which I and my child might be meanly supported 
in some distant country, where we should not, by 
our presence, disgrace our more happy relations* 
We set out and travelled as fast as my weak health 
and poor Gecxrge's little feet and ragged shoes would 
permit, I brought a little bundle of such work and 
necessaries as I had left, by selling which we sub* 
sisted on the road.'-^' I hope,' interrupted Brag^^ 
well, ' there were no cabbage*nets in it?' — ^ At least,' 
said her mother, ' I hope you did not sell them near 
home?' — *' No; I had none left,' said Mrs. Incle, 
^ or I should have done^it. I got many a lift in a 
wagon for my child and my bundle, which was a 
great relief to me, as I should have had both to car- 
ry. And here I cannot help saying, I wish drivers 
would not be too hard in their demands, if they help 
a poor sick traveller on a mile or two, it proves a 
great relief to weary bodies and naked feet; and 
such little cheap charities may be considered as the 
cup of cold water, which, if given on right grounds, 
shall not lose its reward.^ Here Bragwell sighed to 
think that when mounted on his fine bay mare, or 
driving his neat chaise, it had never once crossed 
bis mind that the poor way-worn foot traveller was 
not equally at his ease, nor had it ever occurred to 
him that shoes were a necessary accommodation. 
Those who want nothing are apt to forget how many 
there are who want every things — Mrs. Incle wei^ 
on: ' I got to this village about seven this evenings 
and while I sat on the church-yard wall to rest and 
ineditate how I should make myself known at home, 
I saw a funeral; I inquired whose it was^ and learnt 
it was my sister's. This was too much for me# 
I sank dowji in a 6^ and k^ew nothing that bajM^ii^ 
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ed to me from that moment, till I found myself in 
the work-house with my father and Mr. Worthy.' 
Hefe Mrs. Incle stopped. Grief, shame, pride, 
and remorse, had quite overcome Mr. Bragwell. 
He wept like a child, and said he hoped his daugh- 
ter would pray for him; for that he was not in a 
condition to pray for himself, thougli he found no- 
thing else could give him any comfort. His deep 
dejection brought on a fit of sickness. ' Ol' said he, 
* I now begin to feel an expression in the sacrament 
which I used to repeat without thinking it had any 
meaning, the remembrance of my sins is grievous^ 
the burthen of them is intolerable. O! it is awful 
to think what a sinner a man may be, and yet retain 
a decent character! How many thousands are in 
my condition, taking to themselves all the credit of 
their prosperity, instead of giving God the glory! 
heaping up riches to their hurt, instead of dealing 
their bread to the hungry! O! let those who hear 
of the Bragwell family, never say that vanity is a 
Utile sin. In me it has been the fruitful parent of a 
thousand sins — selfishness, hardness of heart, forget- 
fulness of God. In one of my sons, vanity was the 
eause of rapine, injustice, extravagance, ruin, self- 
murder. Both my daughters were undone by va- 
nity, though it only wore the more harmless shape 
of dress, idleness and dissipation. The husband of 
my daughter Incle it destroyed, by leading him to 
||ve above his station, and to despise labour. Vanity 
ensnared the souls even of his pious parents; for 
while it led them to wish to see their son in a better 
condition, it led them to allow such indulgencies as 
were unfit for his own. O! you who hear of us, 
hunible yourselves under the mighty hand of Godj 
■ftslil hi^h thou^hts^ let every iij^agination be 
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brought into obeclience to the Son of GocL If you 
set a value on finery look into that grave; behold the 
mouldering body of my Betsey, who now says to 
Corruptiorij thou art my father^ and to the worm^ 
thou art my mother and my sister. Look to the 
bloody and brainless head of her husband. O, Mr. 
Worthy, how does Providence mock at human fore- 
sight! I have been greedy of gain, that the son of 
Mr. Squeeze might be a great man; he is dead; 
while the child of Timothy Incle, whom I had 
doomed to beggary, wiU be my heir. Mr. Worthy, 
to you I commit this boy's education; teach him to 
value his immortal soul more, and the good things 
of this life less than I have done. Bring him up in 
the fear of God, and in the government of his pas?* 
sions. Teach him that unbelief and pride are at th^ 
root of all sin. I have found this to my cost. I 
trusted in my riches; I said, ^' to-morrow shall be as 
this day and more abundant." I did not remember 
that for all these things God would bring me to 
judgment* I am not sure that I believed in a judg- 
ment: I am not sure that I believed in a God.' 

Bragwell at length grew better, but he never re- 
covered his spirits. The conduct of Mrs. Incle 
through life was that of an hupible Christian. She 
sold all her sister's finery which her father had given 
her, and gave the money to the poor; saying, ^ It 
did not beconie one who professed penitence to rec- 
tum to th^ gayeties of life.' Mr. Bragwell did not 
pppose this; ngt that he had fully acquired a just 
notion of the self-4enying spirit of religion, but hav- 
ing a head not very clear at making distinctions, he 
was never al^e, after the sight of Squeeze's mangled 
bpdy, to think o£ gayety and grandeur^ without 
tiiinkiAg 9t t)i^ s«9U time of a pistol and h|9947 ^ 
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brains; for, as his first introduction into gay life had 
presented him with all t^Jese objects at one view, 
he never afterwards could separate them in his 
mind. He even kept his fine beaufetof plate always 
shut; because it brought to his mind the grand un- 
paid-for sideboard that he had seen laid out for 
Mr. Squeeze's supper, to the remembrance of which 
he could not help tacking the idea of debts, prisons, 
executions, and self-murder. 

Mr. Bragweirs heart had been so buried in the 
love of the world, and evil habits had become so 
rooted in him, that the progress he made in religion 
was very slow; yet he eaniestly prayed and strug- 
gled against sin and vanity; and when his unfeeling 
wife declared she could not love the boy unless he 
was called by their name instead of Incle, Mr. 
Bragwell would never consent, saying he stood in 
need of every help against pride. He also got the 
letter which Squeeze wrote just before he shot him- 
self, framed and glazed; this he hung up in his 
chamber, and made it a rule to go and read it as 
often as he found his heart disposed to vanity. 
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'TIS ALL FOR THE BEST.* 

* It is all for the best/ said M rs,^ Simpson, when- 
ever any misfortune befel her. She had got such a 
habit of vindicating Providence, that instead of weep- 
ing and wailing under the most trying dispensations, 
her chief care was to convince herself and others, 
that however great might .be her sufferings, and 
however little they could be accounted for at pre- 
sent, yet that the Judge of all the earth could not 
do but right. Instead of trying to clear herself 
from any possible blame that might attach to her 
under those misfortunes which, to speak after the 
manner of men, she might seem not to have deserv- 
edj she was always the first to justify Him who had 
inflicted it. It was not that she superstitiously 
converted every visitation into a punishment; she 
entertained more correct ideas of that God who 
overrules all events. She knew that some calami- 
ties were sent to exercise her faith, others to purify 
her heart; some to chastise her rebellious will, and 
all to remind her that this * was not her rest:' that 
this world was not the scene, for the full and final 
display of retributive justice. The honour of God 
was dearer to her than her own credit, and her chief 
desire was to turn all events to his glory. 

• A profligate wit of a neighbouring country having attempt- 
ed to turn this doctrine into ridicule, under the same title here 
assumed, it occurred to the author that it might not be alto- 
gether uselesB to illustrate the same doctrine on Christian prin- 
ciples. 
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Though Mrs. Simpson was the daughter of a 
dergyman, and the widow of a genteel tradesman, 
she had been reduced, by a succession of misfortunes, 
to accept of a room in an alms-house. Instead of re- 
pining at the change; instead of dwelling on her for-^ 
mer gentility and saying, *• how handsomely she had 
lived once; and how hard it was to be reduced; and 
she little thought ever to end her days in an alms- 
house;' which is the common language of those who 
were never so well off before; she was thankful that 
such an asylum was provided for want and age; and 
blessed God that it was to the Christian dispen- 
sation alone that such pious institutions owed their 
birth. 

One fine evening, as she was sitting reading tier 
Bible on the little bench shaded with honeysuckles, 
just before her door, who should come and sit down 
by her but Mrs. Betty, who had formerly been lady's 
maid at the nobleman's house in the village of which 
Mrs. Simpson's^father had been minister. Bett)^ after 
a life of vanity, was, by. a train of misfortunes, 
brought to this very alms-house; and though she 
had taken no care by frugality and prudence to avoid 
it, she thought it a hardship and disgrace, instead 
of being thankful, as she ought to have been, for 
such a retreat. At first she did not know Mrs, 
Simpson; her large bonnet, cloak, and brown stuff 
gown (for she always made her appearance confqrnx 
to her circumstances) being very different from 
the dress she had been used to wear when Mrs. Bet- 
ty has seen her dining at the great house; and time 
and sorrow had much altered her countenance. But 
when Mrs. Simpson kindly addressed her as an old 
acquaintance, she screamed with surprise — *' What! 
you, madam?' cried she: ' you in an^ms-house, 
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living on charity; you, who used to be so charitable 
yourself, that you never suffered any distress inthfe 
parish which you could prevent?' * lliat may beone! 
reason, Betty,* replied Mrs. Simpson, * wlty Prov*< 
idence has provided this refuge for my old age. Andr 
my heart overflows with gratitude when I look back 
on his goodness.' 'No such great goodness, mcrl 
thinks,' said Betty; * why, you were born and bred 
a lady, and are now reduced to live in an alms* 
house.' Betty, I was bom and bred a sinner, unde- 
serving of the mercies I have received.' * No such 
great mercies,' said Betty. * Why, I heard you had 
been turned out of doors; that your husband had 
broke; and that you had been in danger of starving, 
though I did not know what was beccmie of you.' 
* It is all true, Betty, glory be to God! it is all true.' 
* Well,' said Betty, * you are an odd sort of a gMi* 
tlewoman. If from a prosperous ccmdition I had 
been made a bankrupt, a widow, and a beggar, I 
should have thought it no such mighty matter to be 
thankful for; but there is no accounting for taste. 
The neighbours used to say that all your troidiles 
must needs be a judgment upon you; but I, who 
knew how good you were, thought it very hard you 
should suffer so much; but now I see you reduced 
to an alms-house, I beg your pardon, madam, but I 
am afraid the neighbours were in the right, and that 
so many misfortunes could never have happened to 
you without you had committed a great many sins 
to deserve them; for I always thought that God is 
so just that he punishes us for all our bad actions 
and rewards us for all our good ones.' *So he does, 
Betty; but he does it his own way, and at his own 
time, and not according to our notions. of good and 
evil; for his ways are not as our ways. God^ indeed, 
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punishes the bad and rewards the goc 
not do it fully and finally in this wor 
does not set such a value on outwa 
make riches, and rank, and beauty, a 
rewards of piety; that would be acting 
erring men, and not like a just and h 
belief in a future state of rewards an 
is not always so strong as it ought to 
but how totally would our faith fail, i 
saw every thing made even in this w< 
lose nothing by having pay-day put oi 
voyages make the best returns. So fs 
blinking that God is less just, and fut 
less certain, because I see the wick 
prosper, and the righteous suffer in tl 
I am rather led to believe that God is 
heaven more certain: for, in the first [ 
not put oflF his favourite children wid 
as the good things of this world; and 
that the best men here below do not < 
the best things; why it only serves to 
belief that they, are not the best thing 
and He has most assuredly reserved i 
love Him such ' good things as eye ha 
ear heard*' God, by keeping man in Pai 
was innocent, and turning him into this 
as he had sinned, gave a plain proof 
intended this world, even in its happi 
place of reward. My father gave me 
pies and useful knowledge; and while 
by a habit of constant employment, t( 
so say, independant on the world, yei 
a constant sense of dependance on G< 
see, however,* interrupted Mrs. Bet 
religion has been of any use to you. ] 
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far from preserving you from trouble, that I think 
)re than the usual share.' 
rs. Simpson; ' nor did Christianity 
xempt its followers from trouble; 
the promise. Nay, the contrary is 
I; ' in the world ye shall have 
t if it has not taught me to escape 
J hope it has taught me how to bear 
It me not to feel, it has taught me 
will tell you a little of my story. As 
save little or nothing for me, he 
s of seeing me married to a young 
neighbourhood, who expressed a 
iut while he was anxiously iengaged 
bout, my good father died. ' 
lucky!' interrupted Betty. 
iplied Mrs. Simpson, * it was very 
^^^. , w. man, though he maintained a de- 
cent character, had a good fortune, and lived sober- 
ly, yet he would not have made me happy.' ' Why 
what could you want more of a man?' said Betty. 
' Religion,' returned Mrs. Simpson. * As my fath- 
er made a creditable appearance, and was very char- 
itable; and as I was an only child, this gentleman 
concluded that he could give me a considerable for- 
tune; for he did not know that all the poor in his par- 
ish are the children of every pious clergyman. Find- 
ing I had little or nothing left me, he withdrew his 
attentions.' ' What a sad thing!' cried Betty. * No, 
it was all for the best; Providence overruled his co- 
vetousness to my good. I could not have been hap- 
py with a man whose soul was set on the perishable 
things of this world; nor did I esteem him, though 
I laboured to submit my own inclination to those of 
my kind father. The very circumstance of being 
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left petmyless produced the direc 
on Mr. Simpson: he was a sensible 
gaged in a prosperous business: we 
valued each otherj but while my 
thought me above his hopes* We 
found him an amiable, industrous, 
man; he respected religion and relig 
with excellent dispositions, I had 
him less pious than I had hoped. U 
and a little too much immersed in ^ 
and though I know it was all done 
that did not blind me so far as to i 
right. He attached himself so eag 
that he thought every hour lost in i 
doing something that would tend 
what he called my proper rank. Tl 
ous he grew the less religious he b< 
gan to find that one might be unha 
band one tenderly loved. One day 
ing on some steps to reach down a 
he fell from the top and broke his It 
* What a dreadful misfortune!' sai 

* What a signal blessing!' said 

* Here I am sure I had reason to sa 
best; from that very hour in whi 
troubles began, I date the beginnit 
ness. Severe suffering, a near pr< 
absence from the world, silence, refle 
all, the divine blessing on the prayei 
I read to him, were the means used 
Father to turn my husband's heart 
confinement he was awakened to a d 
own sinfulness, of the vanity of all 
to bestow, and of his great need of 
was many months before he coulc 
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during this time his business was neglected. His 
principal clerk took advantage of his absence to re- 
ceive large sums of money in his name, and ab- 
sconded. On hearing of this great loss, our credi- 
tors came faster upon us than we could answer their 
demands; they grew more impatient as we were less 
able to satisfy them; one misfortune followed ano- 
ther; till at length Mr. Simpson became a bank- 
rupt.' 

* What an evill' exclaimed Mrs. Betty. * Yet it 
led in the end to much good,' resumed Mrs. Simp- 
son. *• We were forced to leave the tgwn in which 
we had lived with so much credit and comfort, and 
to betake ourselves to a mean lodging in a neigh- 
bouring village, till my husband's strength should 
be recruited, and till we could have time to look 
about us and see what was to be done. The first 
night we got to this poor dwelling, my husband felt 
very sorrowful, not for his own sake, but that he had 
brought so much poverty on me, whom he had so 
dearly loved: I, on the contrary, was unusually 
cheerful: for the blessed change in his mind had 
more than reconciled me to the sad change in his 
circun\|5tances. I was ccmtented to live with him 
in a poor cottage for a few years on earth, if it might 
contribute to our spending a blessed eternity together 
in heaven. I said to him, * Instead of lamenting* 
that we are now reduced to want all the comforts 
of life, I have sometimes been almost ashamed to 
live in the full enjoyments of them, when I have re- 
flected that my Saviour not only chose to deny him- 
self all these enjoyments, but even to live a life of 
Ihardship for my sake; not one of his numerous 
miracles tended to his own comfort; and though we 
read at different times that he both hungered and 
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thirsted, yet it was not for his own gratification 
that he once changed water into wine; and I havei 
often been struck with the near position of that chap- 
ter in which this miracle is recorded, to that in 
which he thirsted for a draught of water at the well 
in Samaria.* It was for others, not himself, that 
even the humble sustenance of barley bread was 
multiplied. See here, we have a bed left us; I had, 
indeed, nothing but straw to stuff it with, but the 
Saviour of the world * had not where to lay his 
head.' My husband smiled through his tears, and 
we sat down to supper. It consisted of a roll and a 
bit of cheese which I had brought with me, and we 
ate it thankfully. Seeing Mr. Simpson beginning to 
relapse into distrust, the following conversation, as 
nearly as I can remember, took place between us. 
He began by remarking, that it was a mysterious 
Providence that he had been less prosperous since 
he had been less attached to the world, and that his 
endeavours had not been followed by that success 
which usually attends industry. I took the liberty 
to 1-eply: * Your heavenly Father sees on which side 
your danger lies, and is mercifully bringing you, by 
these disappointments, to trust less in the world and 
more in himself. My dear Mr. Simpson,' added I, 
* we trust every body but God. As children, we 
obey our parents implicitly, because we are taught 
to believe all is for our good which they command 
or forbid. If we undertake a voyage, we trust en- 
tirely to the skill and conduct of the pilot; we ne- 
ver torment ourselves in thinking he will carry us 
east, when he has promised to carry us west. If a 
dear and tried friend makes us a promise, we depend 
on him for the performance, and do not wound his 
feelings by our suspicions. When you used to go 
* See JobD, chap, ii.-and John^, cSju^g^gi^ 
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your annual journey to London, in ike mail coach, 
you confided yourself to the care of the coachman, 
that he would carry you where he had engaged t6 
do so; you were not anxiously watching him, and 
distrusting and inquiring at every turning. When the 
doctor sends home yoiu* medicine, don't ^you so fully 
trust in his ability and good will, that you swallow it 
down in fullconfidencel You never think of inquiring 
what are the ingredients, why they are mixed in that 
particular way, why there is more of one and less of 
another, and why ihey are bitter instead of sweet? — 
If one dose does not cure you, he orders another, 
and changes the medicine when he sees the first does 
you no good, or that by long use the same medicine 
has lost its effect; if a weaker fails he prescribes a strong- 
er; you swallow all, you submit to all, never ques- 
tioning the skill or the kindness of the physician. 
God is the only being whom we do not trust, though 
He is the only one who is fully competent, both in 
will and power, to fulfil all his promises; and who 
has solemnly and repeatedly pledged himself to ful- 
fil them in those Scriptures which we receive as his 
revealed will.* 

* Mr. Simpson thanked me for my litde sermon, 
as he called it; but said at the same time, that what 
made my exhortations produce a powerful effect on 
his mind was, the patient cheerfulness with which 
he was pleased to say I bore my share in our mis- 
fortunes. A submissive behaviour, he said, was the 
best practical illustration of a real faith. When we 
had thanked God for our supper, we prayed togeth- 
er; after which we read the eleventh chapter of the 
epistle to the Hebrews. When my husband had fin- 
ished it, he said, * Surely if God's chief favourites 
have been martyrs, is not that a suflScient proof that 
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this world is not a place of happiness, nor earthly 
prosperity the reward of virtue. Shall we, after read- 
ing this chapter, complain of our petty trials? Shall 
we not rather be thankful that our affliction is so 
light?' 

* Next day Mr. Simpson walked out in search of 
some employment, by which we might be supported. 
He got a recommendation to Mr. Thomas, an opulent 
farmer and factor, who had large concerns, and want- 
ed a skilful person to assist him in keeping his ac- 
counts. This we thought a fortunate circumstance j 
for we found that the salary would serve to procure 
us at least all the necessaries of life. The farmer was 
so pleased with Mr. Simpson's quickness, regularity, 
and good sense, that he offered us, of his own accord, 
a little neat cottage of his own, which then happen- 
ed to be vacant, and told us we should live rent free, 
and promised to be a friend to us.' — ^ All does seem 
for the best now, indeed;' interrupted Mrs. Betty. — 
^ We shall see,' said Mrs. Simpson, and thus went 
on. 

' I now became very easy and very happy; and 
was cheerfully employed in putting our few things 
in order, and making every thing look to the best 
advantage. My husband, who wrote all the day for 
his employer, in the evening assisted me in doing up 
our little garden. This was a source of much pleas- 
ure to us; we both loved a garden, and we were not 
only contented but cheerful. Our employer had been 
absent some weeks on his annual journey. He came 
home on a Saturday night, and the next morning 
sent for Mr. Simpson to come and settle his accounts, 
which were got behind-hand by his long absence. 
We were just going to church, and Mr. Simpson 
sent back word, that he would call and speak to him 
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on his way home. A second message followed, <Hr- 
dering him to come to the farmer's directly: he agreed 
that we would walk round that way, and that my 
husband should call and excuse- his attendance. 

* The farmer, more ignorant and worse educated 
than his ploughman, with all that pride and haughti- 
ness which the possession of wealth, without know- 
ledge or religion, is apt to g^ve, rudely asked my 
husband what he meant by sending him word that 
he would not copae to him till the next day; ^md in- 
sisted that he should stay and setde the accounts 
then. — ^ Sir,' said my husband, in a very respectful 
manner, * I am on my road to church, and am afraid 
I shall be too late.' — ^^ Are you so,' said the farmen 
• Do you know who sent for you? You nuiy, how- 
ever, go to church, if you will, so you make haste 
back; and, d'ye hear, you may leave your accounts 
with me, as I conclude you have brought them with 
you; I will look them over by the time you return, 
and then you. and I can do all I want to have dcme 
to-day in about a couple of hours, and I will give 
you home some letters to copy for me in the even- 
ing.'—* Sir,' answered my husband, * I dare not obey 
you; it is Sunday.' — ^ And so you refuse to setde my 
accounts only because it is Sunday.' * Sir,' replied 
Mr. Simpson, * if you would give me a handful of 
silver and gold I dare not break the commandment 
of my God.' — ^* Well,' said the farmer, * but this is not 
breaking the commandment; I dont order you to 
drive my catde, or to work in my garden, or to do 
any thing which you might fancy would be a bad ex- 
ample.'—* Sir,' replied n?y husband, * the ejcample 
indeed goes a great way, but it is not the first ol^ect. 
The deed is wrong in itself.' — ^ Well, but I shafl not 
keep you from qhiurch; and when you have been there, 
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ihfre i^ no luHrm in dain§^ a litde buainesji^ or. takiii|f- 
aJittle plcasture the rest of Abe dagr*^-^^* Sir^' atoswer* 
ed iiiyihiiftbQild,^ the^ cemmiidment d<ie8 noliMy^ 
diou riiidt.keq) : tioly die SoU>ath mormng^ but ^ 
Sabbath dag^-^^ ■• Get out of my house, you puntam«. 
eal rascal, and out of my cottage too,' said the fiu*« 
mer; ^ iox if you refuse to do my work. Lam not 
bcHmd to keep my engagement with you; as you will^ 
not obey me asa master, I shall not pay you as a 
servant.'-^^ Sir,' sud Mr. ^iqpson, ^ I wov^ gladly 
obey ]70U, but Ibaveama^ef in heaven whom I 
dare not disobey.'-^-^ Then let him find employment 
Cor you,' said the enraged farmer; ^ for lifimcy you 
wiU get but poor employment on earth with these 
scrupulous notions, and so send home my paper's di- 
reetly, sind pack off out of the parish.' — ^ Out of 
your cottage,' said my husband, ^ I certainly will; 
but as to the parish, I hope I may remain in that, 
if I can find employment.' — ^^ I will make it too hot 
to hold J^ou,' replied the fiarmer, ^ so you had better 
troop off bag smd baggage; for I am overseer, and 
as you are sickly, it is my duty not to let any vaga^ 
bonds stay in. the parish who are likely to become 
chargeable.' 

* By the time my husband returned/ home, for he 
found it too late to go to church, I had got our lit<* 
tie dinner ready; it was a better one than we had for 
a long while been accustomed to see, and I was un- 
usually cheerful, at this improvement in our circum*^ 
stances. I saw his eyes full of tears, and oh! wilb 
what pain did he bring himself to tell me that it was 
the last dinner we must ever eat in that house. I took 
his hand- with a smile, and <mly said, ^ the LcMrd 
gave and the Lord taketh away, blessedbe the name 
of theLonL'-*-^ Notwithstanding diis suddeasti>oke 
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of injustice,' said my husband, ^ this is still a happy 
country* Our employer, it is true, may turn us out 
at a moment's notice, because the cottage is his own, 
but he has no further power over us; he cannot con- 
fine or punish U8« His riches, it is true, give him 
power to insult, but not to oppress us* The same laws 
to which the affluent resort, protect us also. And as 
to our being driven out from a cottage, how many 
persons of the highest rank have lately been driven 
out from their palaces and casties; persotis too bom 
in a station which we never enjoyed, and used to all 
the indulgences of that rank and wealth we never 
knew, are at this moment wandering over the face 
of the earth, without a house or without bread; ex- 
iles and beggars; while we, blessed be Gkxl, are in 
our own native land; we have still our liberty, our 
limbs, the protection of just and equal laws, our 
churches, our Bibles, and our Sabbaths.' 
- * This -happy state of my husband's mind hushed 
my sorrows, and I never once murmured; nay I sat 
down to dinner with a degree of cheerfulness, en- 
deavouring to cast all our care on * Him that careth 
for us.' We had begged to stay till the next, morn- 
ing, as Sunday was not the day on which we liked to 
remove; but we were ordered not to sleep another 
night in that house; so as we had littie to carry, we 
marched oflP in the evening to the poor lodging we 
had before occupied. The thought that my husband 
had cheerfully renounced his little all for conscience 
£»ke, gave an unspeakable serenity to my diind; and 
I felt thankful, that though cast down we were not 
forsaken: nay, I felt a lively gratitude to God, that, 
while I doubted not he woild accept this littie sac-^ 
rifice, as it was heartily ,iiiade for his sake, he had 
graciously forbonie to call us to greater trials.' 
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• And SO you were turned adrift once more? Well, 
ma'am, saving your presence, I hope you won't be 
3uch a fool to say all was for the best now*'—* Yes, 
Betty: {{e who does all things well, now made his 
kind Providence more pcianifest than ever. That v^y 
night, while we were sweetly sleeping in our poor 
lodging, the pretty cottage, out of which we were $o 
unkindly driven, was burned to the ground by a flash 
of lightning, which caught the thatch, and so com- 
pletely consumed the whole litde building, that had 
it not been for that merciful Providence who thus 
overruled the cruelty of the farmer for the preservar 
tion of our lives, we must have been burned to ash* 
es with the house. ** It was the Lord's doing, and it 
was marvellous in our eyes." — ^** O that men would 
therefore praise the X.ord for his goodness, and for all 
.the wonders that he doeth for the children of men! "' 

* I will nottellyouallthe trials and afflictions which 
befel us afterwards. I woukl also spare my heart the 
sad story of my husband's death.' — ^ Well, that was 
another blessing too, I svq>pose,' said Betty. — ^ OH, 
it was the severest trial ever sent me!' replied Mrs. 
Simpson, a few tears quietly stealing down her face. 
* I dmost sunk under it. Nothing but the abundant 
grace of God could have carried me through such 
a visitation: and yet I now feel it to be the greatest 
mercy I ever experienced; he was my idol; no trou- 
ble ever came near my heart while he was with me. 
I- got more credit than I deserved for my patience 
under trials, which were easily borne while he who 
shared and lightened them was spared to me. I had 
indeed prayed and struggled ^o be weaned from 
this wodd, but still my affection for him tied me down 
to earth with a strong cord: and though I did eam- 
.estly try to k^p my ejres fa^d on the eten^l world, 
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yet I viewed it with too feeble a faith; I viewed it 
at too great a distance. I found it difficult to realize 
it — I had deceived myself. I had fancied that I bore 
my troubles so well from the pure love of God^ but 
I have since found that my love for my husband had 
too great a share in reconciling me to every difficul- 
ty which I underwent for him. I lost him, the cha«n 
was broken, the cord which tied me down to earth 
was cut, this world had nothing left to engage me. 
Heaven had nbw no rival in my heart. Though my 
love of God had always been sincere, yet I found 
there wanted this blow to make it perfect. But though 
all that had made life pleasant to me was gone, I did 
not sink as those who have no hope. I prayed that I 
might still, in this trying conflict, be enabled to adorn 
the doctrine of God my Saviour. 

* After many more hardships, I was at length so 
happy as to get an asylum in this alms-house. Here 
my cares are at an end, but not my duties.' — ^ Now 
you are wrong again,' interrupted Mrs. Betty, 
* your dutv is now to take care of yourself: for I am 
sure you have nothing to spare.'—* There i/ou are 
mistaken again,' said Mrs. Simpson. * People are so 
apt to fancy that money is all in all, that all the other 
gifts of providence are overlooked as things of no 
value. I have here a great deal of leisure; a good 
part of this I devote to the wants of those who are more 
distressed than myself. I work a little for the old, 
and I instruct the young. My eyes are good; this 
enables me to read the Bible either to those whose 
sight is decayed, or who were never taught to read. 
I have tolerable health; so that I am able occasion- 
ally to sit up with the sick; in the intervals-of nurs- 
ing, I can pray with them. In my younger davs I 
thought it not much to sit up late for my pleasure; 
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shall I now think much of sitting up now and then 
to watch by a dying bed? My Saviour waked and 
watched for me in the garden and on the mount; and 
shall I do nothing for his sufTering members? It is 
only by keeping his sufferings in view that we can 
truly practise charity to others, or exercise self-de- 
ni§l to ourselves.' 

* WelV said Mrs. Betty, * I think if I had lived 
in such genteel life as you have done, I could never 
be reconciled to an aliiis-house; and I am afraid I 
should never forgive any of those who were the 
cause of sending me there, particularly that farmer 
Thomas who turned you out of doors.' 

* Betty ^' said Mrs. Simpson, * I not only forgive 
him heartily, but I remember him in my prayers, as 
one of those instruments with which it has pleased 
God to work for my good. Oh! never put oflf forgive- 
ness to a dying bed! When people come to die, we 
often see how the conscience is troubled with sins, 
of which before they hardly felt the existence. How 
ready are they to make restitution of ill-gotten gain; 
and this perhaps for two reasons; from a feeling con- 
viction that it can be of no use to them where they 
are going, as well as from a near view of their own 
responsibility. We also hear from the most harden- 
ed, of death-bed forgiveness of enemies. Even male- 
factors at Tyburn forgive. But why must we wait 
for a dying bed to do what ought to be done now? 
Believe me, that scene will be so full of terror and 
amazement to the soul, that we had not need load it 
with unnecessary business.' 

Just as Mrs. Simpson was saying these wcrds, a 
letter was brought her from the minister of the par- 
ish where the farmer lived, by whom Mr. Simpson had 
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been tamed out of his cottage. The letter was as fed- 
lows: 

' Madam-^I write to tell you that your old cq>- 
pressor, Mr. Thomas is dead. I attended him in his 
last moments. O, may my latter end never be like 
his! I shall not soon forget his despair at the ap- 
proach of death. His riches^ which had been his s(fle 
joy, now doubled his sorrows; for he was going 
where they could be of no use to him; and he found 
too late that he had laid up no treasure in heaven. 
He felt great concern at his past life^ but for nothing 
more than his unkindness to Mr. Simpson. He charg- 
ed me to find you out, and let you know that by his 
will he bequeathed you five hundred pounds as some 
compensation. He died in great agonies; declaring 
with his last breath, that if he could live his life over 
again, he would serve God, and strictly observe the 
Sabbath. 

* Yours, &c. 

* J. Johnson.' 

Mrs. Betty, who had listened attentively to the 
letter, jumped up^ cbpped her hands, and cried out, 
^ Now all is for the best, and I shall see you a lady 
oncemore.'-^^ I am, indeed, thankful for this money,* 
said Mrs. Simpson,^ and am g^ad that riches were 
not sent me till I had learned, as I humbly hope to 
make a right use of them. But come, let us go in, 
for I am very cold, and find I have sat too long in^ 
the night 'air.' 

Betty was now ready enough to acknowledge the 
hand of Providence in this prosperous event, though 
she was blind to it when the dispensation was more 
dark. Next morning she went early to visit Mrs. 
Siinpson, but not seeing her below, she went up stairs, 
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where, to her great sorrow, she found her con- 
fined to her bed by a fever, caught the night before 
by sitting so late on the bench reading the letter and 
talking it over. Betty was now more ready to cry 
out against Providence than ever. ' What! to catch 
a fever while you were reading that very letter which 
told you about your good fortune; which would have 
enabled you to live like a lady as you are. I never 
will believe this is for the best; to be deprived of 
life just as you were beginning to enjoy it!* 

*Betty,' said Mrs. Simpson, ' we must learn not 
to rate health nor life itself too highly. There is lit- 
tle in life, for its own sake, to be so fond of. As a 
good arcTibishop used to say, 'tis but the same thing 
over again, or probably worse: so many more nights 
and days, summers and winters; a repetition of the 
same pleasures, but with less relish for them; a return 
of the same or greater pains, but with less strength, 
and perhaps less patience, to bear them.' — ^ Well,* 
replied Betty, * I did think that Providence was at 
last giving you your reward.' — ^'Reward!' cried Mrs. 
Simpson. * O, no! my merciful Father will not put 
me off with so poor a portion as wealth; I feel I shall 
die.' — •* It IB very hard, indeed,' said Betty, *so 
good as you are, to be taken off just as your pros- 
perity was beginning.'—* You think I am good just 
now,' said Mrs. Simpson, * because I am prosper- 
ous. Success is no sure mark of God's favour; at 
Ais rate, you, who judge by outward things, would 
have thought Herod a better man than John the Bap- 
tist; and if I may be allowed to say so, you, on your 
principles, that the sufferer is the sinner, would have 
believed Pontius Pilate higher in God's favour, than 
the Saviour whom he condemned to die, for your sins 
and mine.' 
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In a few days Mrs. Betty found that her new 
friend was dying, and though she was struck at her 
resignation, she could not forbear murmurii^ that 
so good a woman should be taken away at die very 
instant which she came into possession of so much 
money. ^ Betty,' s:ud Mrs. Simpson in a feeble voice, 
^ I believe you love me dearly, you would do any 
thing to cure me; yet you do not love me so well as 
God loves me, though you would raise me up^ and 
He is putting a period to my life. He has never seat 

^ ? _ 1 ^^i^qJ^^ which was not absolutely necessa- 

ifou, if you could restore me, might be 

>en to some temptation from which God, 

g, will deliver me.. Your kindness m 

world so smooth for me, I might for ev- 

Lored in a world of misery. God's grace 

me, will hereafter be the subject of my 

praises in a world of blessedness. Betty,' added the 

dying woman, * do you really think that I am going 

to a place of rest and joy eternal?'—* To be sure I 

do,' said Betty. — ^ Do you fimdy believe that I am 

going to the assembly of the first born; to the spirits 

of just men made perfect to God the judge of all; 

and to Jesus the Mediator of the new Covenant?'— 

^ I am sure you are,' said Betty.'—-* And yet,' resum« 

ed she, * you woidd deUun me from all diis happi- 

ness; and you think my merciful Father is using me 

unkindly by removing me from a wcxrid of sin, and 

sorrow, and temptation, to such joys as have not en^ 

tered into the heart of man to conceive; while it 

would have better suited your notions of reward (o 

defer my entrance into the blessedness of heaven, 

that I might have enjoyed a legacy of a few hundred 

poundsl Believe my dying words«i-«Aj;x is fOA the 

^^EST.' 
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Mrs. Simpson expired soon after, in a frame of 
mind which convinced her new friend, that 'God's 
ways are not as our ways.' 
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A CURE FOR MELANCHOLY:* 

•HOWINa THE WAT TO DO UVCU GOOD WITH LITTLE MONET. 

Mrs. Jones was the widow of a great merchant. 
She was liberal to the poor, as far as giving them 
money went; but as she was too much taken up with 
the woi4d, she did not spare so much of her time 
and thoughts about doing good as she ought; so that 
her money was often ill bestowed. In the late trou- 
bles, Mr. Jones, who had lived in an expensive man- 
ner, failed; and he took his misfortunes so much to 
heart, that he fell sick and died. Mrs. Jones retired, 
on a very narrow income, to the small village of 
Weston,* where she seldom went out, except to 
church. Though a pious woman, she was too apt 
to indulge her sorrow; and though she did not ne- 
glect to read and pray, yet she gave up a great part 
of her time to melancholy thoughts, and grew quite 
inactive. She well knew how sinful it would be for 
her to seek a remedy for her grief in worldly plea- 
sures, which is a way many people take to cure af- 
flictions; but she was not aware how wrong it was 
to weep away that time which might have been bet- 
ter spent in drying the tears of others. 

It was happy for her, that Mr. Simpson, the vicar 
of Weston, was a pious man. One Sunday he hap- 
pened to preach on the good Samaritan. It was a 
charity sermon, and there was a collection at the 
door. He called on Mrs. Jones after church, and 
found her in tears. She told him she had been much 
* Thiswasfixstprintedimder the title of Th^CoUage Cook. 
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moved by his discourse, ^id she wept because she 
had so litde to give to the plate, for though she felt 
very keenly for the poor in these dear times, yet she 
could not assi^ them. ^ Indeed, sir,' sdded she, ^ I 
never so much regretted the loss of my fortune as 
this afternoon, when you bade wffo and do likewise.^ 
—'You do not,* replied Mr. Simpson, 'enter into 
the spirit of our Saviour's parable, if you think you 
cannot go and do likewise without being rich. In the 
case of the Samaritan, you may observe, that charity 
was bestowed more by Jcindness, and care^ and me* 
dicine, than by money. You, madam, were as much 
concerned in the duties inculcated in my sermon as 
sir John with his great estate; and, to speak plainly^ 
I have been sometimes surprised that you should 
not put yourself in the way of being more useful.' 
'Sir,' said Mrs. Jones, ' I am grown shy of the 
poor since I have nothing to give them.'—' Nothing! 
madam?' replied the clergyman: ' Do you call your 
time, yoUr talents, your kind offices, nothing^ Doing 
good does not so much depend on the riches as on 
the heart and the will. The servant who improved 
his two talents was equally commended by his Lord 
with him who had ten: and it was not poverty, but 
selfish indcdence, which drew down so severe a con- 
demnation on him who had only one. It is by our 
conformity to Christ, that we must prove ourselves 
Christians. You, madam, are not called upon to 
work miracles, nor to preach the Gospel, yet you 
may in your measure and degree, resemble your Sa* 
viour by going about and doing good. A plain Christ- 
ian, who has sense and leisure, by his pious exertions 
and prudent zeal, may, in a subordinate way, be 
helping on ^e cause of religion, as well as of chari* 
ty, and greatly promote, by his exertions and exam- 
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pie, the labours of the paiish minister. The gene- 
rality, k is true, have but an under part to act; but 
to all God assigns some part, and he will require of 
dl whose lot is not very laborious, that they not only 
Tvori out their own salvation^ but that they promote 
the cause of religion^ and the comfort and salvation 
of others. 

To those who would undervalue works of mercy 
as evidences of piety, I would suggest a s^ous at- 
tention to the solemn appeal which the Saviour of 
the world makes, in that awfiil representation of the 
day of judgment, contained in the twenty-fifth chap- 
ter of Matthew, both to those who have neglected, 
and to those who have performed such works; per- 
formed them, I mean, on right principles. With 
what a gracious condescension does he promise to 
accept the smallest kindness done to his suffering 
members for his sake. You, madam, I will ven- 
ture to 9ay, might do more good than the richest 
man in the parish could do by merely giving his 
money. Instead of sitting her% brooding over yomv 
misfortunes, which are pasj remej^y, bestir yoursetf 
to find out ways of doing much good with little mo- 
ney; or even without any money at all. You have 
lately studied economy for yourself; instruct your 
poor neighbours in that important art. They want 
it almost as much as they want money. You have 
influence with the few rich persons in the parish; ex- 
ert that influence. Betty, my house-keeper, shall 
assist you in any thing in which she can be useful. 
Try this for one year,* and if you then tell me that 
you should have better shown your love to God and 
man, and been a happier woman, had you continued 
gloomy and inactive, I shall be much surprised, and 
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shall consent to your resuming your present way of 
life.' 

The sermon and this discourse together made bo 

es, that she formed 
it at once, as every 
Her chief aim was 
ibours in the neirt 
iesirous to promote 
id the kindness she 
' ve her such an ac- 

< , 5 made them better 

disposed to receive religious counsel and instruction. 
Mrs. Jones was much respected by all the rich per- 
sons in Weston, who had known her in her prosperi- 
ty. Sir John was thoughtless, lavish, and indolent. 
The squire was over frugal, but active, sober, and 
noj; ill-natured. Sir John loved pleasure, the squire 
loved money. Sir John was one of those popular 
sort of people who get much praise, and yet do lit- 
de good; who subscribe with equal readiness to a 
cricket match or a charity school; who take, it for 
granted that the poor are to be indulged with bell- 
ringing and bonfires, and to be made drunk at Christ- 
mas; this sir John called being kind to them; but he 
thought it was folly to teach them, ajnd madness to 
think of reforming them. He was, however, always 
ready to give his guinea; but I question whether he 
would have given vigp his hunting and his gaming to 
have cured every grievance in the land. He had 
that sort of constitutional good nature which, if he 
had lived much within sight of misery, would have 
led him to be liberal: but he had that selfish love of 
ease, which prompted him to give to undeserving 
objects, rather than be at the pains to search out the 
deserving. He neither discriminated between the 
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degrees of dbtresa, acxr the cfaaraciers of the dis- 
tressed. His idea of charity was, that a rich laan 
ahoold occasionally, give a litde <^ his supei€uou8 
freakh to the first .object that occiured; but he had 
no conception that it was bis duty so to husband his 
weakh, and limit his expenses, as to supply a regu- 
lar fiind for established charity. And the utmost 
stretch of his benevolence never led him to suspect 
that he was called to abridge himself in the most 
idle loiicle of indidgence, for a purpose forei^^n to 
his own personal enjoyment* On the other hand, 
the sqmre would assist ]Vf rs« J<mes in any of her 
plans if it cost him nothing; so she showed her good 
sense by never aski^ig sir John for advice, or the 
squire for subscriptions, and by tlus prudence gain- 
ed the full support of both. 

Mrs. Jones resolved to spend two or three <^ys 
in a week in getting acqvminted with the state of the 
parish, and she took care never to walk out without 
a few little good books in her pocket to give away. 
This, though a cheap, is a most important act of 
charity: it has various uses;' it furnishes the poor 
with religious knowledge^ which they have so few 
ways of obtaining; it counteracts the wicked designs 
of those who. have taught us at least one lesson, by 
their zeal in the dispersion of wicked hook^-^l mean 
the lesson of vigilance and activity; and it is the best 
introduction for any useful conversation which the 
giver of the book may wish to introduce. 

She found that among the numerous wants she 
.met with, no small share was owiug to bad manage- 
ment, or to imposition: she was struck with the small 
size of the loaves. Wlieat was now not very dear, 
and she was sure a good deal of blame rested with 
lhe:haker. She smt for a shiUing loaf to the next 
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great town, where the mayor often sent to the ba- 
kers' shops to see that the bread was proper weight. 
She weighed her town loaf against her country loaf, 
and found die latter two pounds lighter than it ought 
to be. This was not the sort of grievance to carry 
to sir John; but luckily the squire was also a magis- 
trate, and it was quite in his way: for though he 
would not give, yet he would counsel, calculate, con- 
trive, repnmand, and punish. He told her he could 
remedy die evil if some one would lodge an infor- 
mation against the baker; but that there was no act 
of justice which he found it so difficult to accomplish. 

The Informer. 

She dropped in on the blacksmith. He was at din- 
ner. She inquired if his bread was good. * Ay, good 
enough, mistress; for you see it is as white as 3rour 
cap, if we had but more of it. Here's a sixpenny 
loaf; you might take it for a penny roll!' He then 
heartily cursed Crib the baker, and said he ought to 
be hanged. Mrs. Jones now told him what she had 
done; how she had detected the fraud, and assured 
him the evB should be redressed on the morrow, 
provided he would appear and inform. * I inform,' 
said he, with a shocking oath, ^hang an informer! I 
scorn the office.'—* You are nice in the wrong place,' 
replied Mrs. Jones; * for you don't scorn to abuse 
the baker, nor to be in a passion, nor to swear, though 
you scorn to redress a public injury, and to increase 
your children's bread. Let me tell you, there is 
nothing in which you ignoirant people mistake more 
than in your notions about informers. Informing i^ 
a lawful way of obtaining redress; and though it is 
a mischievous and a hateful thing to go to at justice 
about every trifling matter, yet laying an information 
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on important occasions, without malice, or bitterness 
of any kind, is what no honest man ought to be 
ashamed of. The shame is to conmiit the oiFence, 
not to inform against it. I, for my part, should per- 
haps do right, if I not only informed against Crib, 
for making light bread, but against you, for swear- 
ing at him.' 

* Well, but madam,' said the smith, a little soften^ 
ed, ^ don't you think it a sin and a shame to turn in- 
former?' * So far from it, that when a man's motives 
are good,' said Mrs. Jones, ^ and in such clear cases 
as the present, I think it a duty and a virtue. If it 
is right that there should be laws, it must be right 
that they should be put in execution; but how can 
this be, if people will not inform, the magistrates 
when they see the laws broken? I hope I shall al- 
ways be afraid to be an offender against the laws, 
but not to be an informer in support of them. — An 
informer by trade is commonfy a knave. A rash, 
malicious, or passionate informer is a firebrand; but 
honest and prudent informers are almost as useful 
members of society as the judges of the land. If 
you continue in your present mind on this subject, 
do not you think that you will be answerable for the 
crimes you might have prevented by informing, and 
thus become a sort of accomplice of die villains who 
commit them.' 

* Well, madam,' said the smith, ' I now see plain- 
ly enough that there is no shame in turning inform- 
er when my cause is-*JMpd.'— ' And your motive 
right; always mind tha^ said Mrs. Jones. Next 
day the smith attended, Crib was fined in the usual 
penalty, his light bread was taken from him and giv- 
en to the poor. The justices resolved henceforward 
to inspectttie bakers in their district; and all of them, 
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except Crib, and such as Crib, were glad of it; for 
honesty never dreads a trial. Thus had Mrs. Jones 
the comfort of seeing how useful people may be 
without expense; for if she could have, given the 
poor fifty pounds, she would not have done them sq 
great, or so lasting a benefit, as she did. them in see- 
ing their loaves restored to their lawful weight: and 
the true light in which she had put the business of 
informing was of no small rrse, in giving the neigh- 
bourhood right views on that subj ecu 

There were two shops in the parish; but Mrs. 
Sparks, at the Cross, had not half so much custom 
as Wills, at the Sugarloaf, though she sold her goods 
a penny in a shilling cheaper, and all agreed that 
they were much better. Mrs. Jones asked Mrs. 
Sparks ^e reason. * Madam,' said the shopkeeper, 
' Mr. "Wills will give longer trust. Besides this, his 
wife keeps shop on a Sunday morning while I am 
at church.' Mrs. Jones now reminded Mr. Simpson 
to read the king's proclamation against vice and im- 
morality next Sunday at church; and prevailed c^ 
the squire to fine any one who should keep op^ 
shop on a Suoday. This he readily undertook: for 
while sir John thought it good-natured to connive 
at breaking the laws, the squire fell into the other 
extreme, of thinking that the zealous inforcing of 
penal statutes would stand in the stead of all reli- 
gious restraints. Mrs. Jones proceeded to put the 
people in mind that a shopkeeper who would sell 
on a Sunday, would be more likely to cheat them all 
the week, than one who went to church. 

She also laboured hard to convince them how 
much they would lessen their distress, if they would 
contrive to deal with Mrs. Sparks for ready money, 
rather than with Wills on long credit; those whp 
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listened to her found their circumstiaces far more 
comfortable at the year's end, while the rest, tenapt- 
ed, like some of their betters, by the pleasure €^ pit- 
ting off the evil day of payment, like them, at last 
found themselves plunged in debt and distress. She 
took care to make a good use of such instances in 
her conversation with the poor, and, by persever- 
ance, she at length l»t)ught them so much to her 
way of thinking, that Wills found it to be his inte- 
rest to alter his plan, and sell his goods on as good 
terms, and as short credit, as Mrs. Sparks sold hers. 
This completed Mrs. Jones's success; and she had 
the satisfaction of having put a stop to three or four 
great evils in tiie parish of Weston, without spend- 
ing a shilling in doing it. 

Patty Smart and Jenny Rose were thought to be 
the two best managers in the parish. They botfi 
told Mrs. Jones, that the poor would get the coarse 
pieces of meat cheaper, if the gentle-folks did not 
buy them for soups and gravy. Mrs. Jones thought 
there was reason in this: so away she went to sir 
John, the squire, the surgecm, the attorney, ami the 
steward, the only persons in the parish who could 
afford to buy these costly things. She told them, 
that if they would all be so good as to buy only 4)rime 
pieces, which they could very well afford, the coarse 
and cheap joints would come more within tiie reach 
of the poor. Most of the gentry readily consented. 
Sir John cared not what his meat cost him, but told 
Mrs. Jones, in his gay way, that he would eat any 
thing, or give any thing, so that she would not tease 
Mm with long stories dbout the poor. The squire 
said he should prefer vegetable soups, because they 
were cheaper, and the doctor preferred them because 
they were wholesomer. The steward chose to imi- 
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tate the squire; and the attorney found it would be 
quite ungenteel to stand out. So gravjj soups be- 
came vety unfashionable in the parish of Weston; 
and I am sure if rich people did but think a little on 
this subject, they woiJd become as unfashionable in 
many other places. 

When wheat grew cheaper, Mrs 
est with the poor women to bake la 
at home, instead of buying small 
the shop. Mrs. Betty had told h 
home would be one step towards r 
old management. Only Betty Smai 
baked at home in the whole paris 
so well as they did? Yet the general objection seem- 
ed reasonable. They could not bake without yeast, 
which often could not be had, as no one brewed ex- 
cept the great folks and the public h6uses. Mrs. 
Jones found, however, that Patty and Jenny con-* 
trived to brew as well as to bake. She sent for these 
women; knowing that from them she could get truth 
and reason. * How conies it,' said she to them, ' that 
you two are the only poor women in the parish who 
can afford to brew a small cask of beer?- Your hus- 
bands have no better wages than other men.' — * True 
madam,' said Patty, 'but they never set foot in a 
public house. I will tell you the truth. When I 
first married, our John went to the Checquers every 
night, and I had my tea and fresh butter twice a-day 
at home. This slop, which consumed a deal of su- 
gar, began to rake my stomach sadly, as I had nei- 
ther meat nor milk; at last (I am ashamed to own 
it) I began to take a drop of gin to quiet the pain, 
till in time I looked for my gin as regularly as for 
my tea. At last the gin, the ale-house, and the tea 
began to make us both sick and poor, and 1 had like 
R 2 
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to have died with my first child. Parscm Simpson 
then talked so finely to us on the subject of im* 
proper indulgences, that we resolved, by the grace 
of God, to turn over a new leaf, and I promised 
John, if he would give up the Checquers, I would 
break the gin bottle, and never drink tea in the after^ 
noon, except on Sundays, when he was at home to 
drink it with me. We have kept our word, and both 
our eating and drinking, our health and our con- 
sciences are better for it. Though meat is sadly dear, 
we can buy two pounds of fresh meat for less than 
one pound of fresh butter, and it gives five times the 
nourishment. And dear as malt is, I contrive to 
keep a drop of drink in the house for John, and John 
will make me drink half a pint with him every event- 
ing, and a pint a-day when. I. am a nurse.' 

Public Houses. 

As one good deed, as well as one bad one, brings 
on another, this conversation set Mrs. Jones on in- 
quiring why so many alehouses were allowed* She 
did not chuse to talk to sir John on this subject, who 
would only have said, *' let them enjoy themselves, 
poor fellows: if they get drunk now and th^ they 
work hard.' But those who have this false good-na- 
ture forget, that while the man is enjoying himself^ 
as it is called, his wife and children are ragged and 
starving. True Christian good-nature never indulg- 
es one at the cost of many, but is kind to all. The 
squire who was a friend to order, took up the mat- 
ter. He consulted Mr. Simpson. * The Lion,' said 
he, * is necessary. It stands by the road side: tra- 
vellers must have a resting place. As to the Chec- 
quers and the Bell they do no good, but much harm.' 
M r. Simpson had before made many attempts to get 
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the Checquers put down; but, unluckily, it was sir 
John's own house, and kept by his late butler. Not 
that sir John valued the rent; but he had a false 
kindness, which made him support the cause of an 
old servant, though he knew he was a bad man, and 
kept a disorderly house* The squire, however, now 
took away the license from the Bell. And a fray 
happening soon after at the Checquers (which was 
near the church) in time of Divine service, sir John 
was obliged to suffer the house to be put down as a 
nuisance* You would not believe how many poor 
families were able to brew a little cask, when the 
temptation of those ale-houses was taken out of their 
way. Mrs. Jones, in her evening walks, had the 
pleasure to see many an honest man drinking his 
wholesome cup of beer by his own fireside, his rosy 
children playing about his knees, his clean cheerful 
wife singing her youngest baby to sleep, rocking the 
cradle with her foot, while with her hands she was 
making a dumpling for her kind husband's supper. 
Some few, I am sorry to ^ay, though I don't chuse 
to name names, still preferred getting drunk once 
a week at the Lion, and drinking water at other 
times.-^Thus Mrs. Jones, by a little exertion and 
perseverance, added to the tc of a 

whole parish, and diminished ex- 

travagance in the same propoi 

The good women, being no east 

from each other's brewings, i« but 

two difficulties still remained. had 

no ovens; for since the new bad management had 
crept in, many cottages have been built without this 
convenience. Fuel also was scarce at Weston. Mrs. 
Jones advised the building a large parish oven. Sir 
John subscribed to be rid of her importunity, and 
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Ae sqiiire, because he thought every improvement 
in economy would reduce the poor's rate. It was 
80<m accomplished^ and to this oven, at a cert^n 
hour, three times a week, the elder children carried 
their loaves which their mothers had made at home, 
and paid a halfpenny, or a penny according to their 
size, for the baking. 

Mrs. Jones found that no poor women in Weston 
could buy a little milk, as the farmers' wives did not 
care to rob their dairies. This was a great distress, 
especially when the children were sick. So Mrs. 
Jones advised Mrs. Sparks, at the Cross, to keep a 
couple of cows, and sell out the milk by halfpenny- 
worths. She did so, and found, that though this 
plan gave her some additional trouble, she got full 
as much by it as if she had made cheese and butter. 
She also sold rice at a cheap rate; so that, ¥rith the 
help of the milk and the public oven, a fine rice 
pudding was to be had for % trifle. 

Charity School for Servants. 

The girls' school, in the parish, was ^sdlen into 
neglect; for though many would be subscribers, yet 
no one would look after it. I wish this was the case 
at Weston only: many schools have come to nothing, 
and many parishes are quite destitute of schools, 
because too many gentry neglect to make it a part 
of the duty of their grown-up daughters to inspect 
the instruction of the poor. It was not in Mr. Simp- 
son's way to see if girls were taught to work. The 
best clergyman cannot do every thing. This is ladies' 
business. Mrs. Jones consulted her counsellor, Mrs. 
Betty, and they went every Friday to the school, 
where they invited mothers, as well as daughters, 
to come, and learn to cut out to the best advantage. 
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Mrs. Jones had not been bred to these things; but 
by means of Mrs. Cowper's excellent cuttingout- 
booky she soon became mistress of the whole art. 
She not only had the girb tangle to make and m^nd^ 
but to wash and iron too. She also aUowed the mo* 
ther or eldest daughter of every family to come once 
a week, and learn how to dress one cheap (Hsh. One 
Friday, which was cooking day, who should pass 
by. but the squire, with his gun and dogs. He look- 
ed into the school for the first time. * Well, madam,' 
said he, * What good are you doing here? What are 
your girls learning and earning? Where are your 
manufactures? Where is your spinning and your 
carding?'^** Sir,' said she, * this is a small parish^ 
2md you know ours is not a manufacturing country; 
so that when ^ese giris are women, they will not 
be much emplc^ed in spinning. We must, in the 
kind of good we attempt to do, consult the local 
genius of die place: I do not think it will answer to 
introduce spinning, for instance, in a country where 
it is quite new. However, we teach them a little of 
it, and still more of knitting, that they may be able 
to get up a small piece of household ^in^ once a- 
year, and provide the family with stockings, by em- 
ploying the odds and ends of their time in these 
ways. But there is another manufacture, which I 
am carrying on, and I know of none within my own 
reach which is so valuable.' — ^ What can that be?' 
said the squire. — * To make good wives for working 
men^ said she. *Is not mine an excellent staple 
commodity? I am teaching these girls the arts of in- 
dustry and good management. It is little encourage-* 
ment to an honest man to work hard all the week, 
if his wages are wasted by a slattern at home. Most 
of these girls will probably become wives to the 
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^oor, or servants to the rieh; to such the common 
arts of life are of great vahie: now, as there is Utde 
opportunity for learning these at the school- house, 
I ifitend to propose that such gentry as have soher 
servants, shall allow one of these girls to come and 
work in their families one day in a week, when the 
house*keeper, the cook, the house-maid, or the laun- 
dry-maid, shall be required to instruct them in their 
several departments. This I conceive to be the best 
way of training good servants. They should serve 
this kind of regular apprenticeship to various sorts 
of labour. Girls who come out of charity-schools, 
where they have been employed in knitting, sewing, 
and reading, are not sufficiently preparedibr hard 
and laborious emplo3mients. I do not in general ap- 
prove of teaching charity children to write for the 
same reason. I confine within very strict limits my 
plan of educating the poor. A thorough knowledge 
of religion, and of some of those coarser arts of life 
by which the community may be best benefited, in- 
cludes the whole stock of instruction, which^ unless 
in^ very extraordinary cases, I would wish to bestow.' 

* What have you got on the fire, madam?' said the 
squire; * for your pot really smells as savoury as if 
sir John's French cook had filled it.'. * Sir,' replied 
Mrs. Jones, * I have lately got acquainted with Mrs. 
White, who has given us an account of her cheap 
dishes, and nice cookery, in one of the Cheap Re- 
pository little books.* Mrs. Betty and I have made 
all her dishes, and very good they are; and we have 
got several others of our own. Every Friday we 
come here and dress one. — These good women see 
how it is done, and learn to dress it at their own 
houses. I take home part for my own dinner, and 

* See the Waj' to. Plenty, for a nuin\>er of cheap receipts. 
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what is left I give to each in turn. I hope I have 
opened their eyes on a sad mistake they had got into, 
that rve think any thing is good enough for the poor. 
— Now, I do not think any thing good enough for 
the poor which is not clean, wholesome, and palata- 
ble, and what I myself would not cheerfully eat, if 
my circumstances required it.' 

* Pray, Mrs. Betty,' said the squire, * oblige me 
with a basin of your soup.' The squire found it so 
good after his walk, that he was almost sorry he had 
promised to buy no more legs of beef, and declared, 
that not one sheep's head should ever go to his ken- 
nel again. He begged his cook might have the re- 
ceipt, and Mrs. Jones wrote it out for her. She has 
also been so obliging as to favour me with a copy 
of all her receipts. And as I hate all monopoly, and 
see no reason why such cheap, nourishing, and sa- 
voury dishes should be confined to the parish of 
Weston, I print them, that all other parishes may 
have the same advantage. Not only the poor, but all 
persons with small incomes may be glad of them. 

' Well, madam,' said Mr. Simpson, who came in 
soon after, * which is best, to sit down and cry over 
our misfortunes, or to bestir ourselves to do our duty 
to the world?' 'Sir,' replied Mrs. Jones, ' I thank 
you for the useful lesson you have given me. You have 
taught me that an excessive indulgence of sorrow, 
is not piety, but selfishness; that the best remedy for 
our own afflictions is to lessen the afflictions of oth- 
ers, and thus evidence our submission to the will of 
God, who, perhaps, sent these very trials to abate 
our own self- love, and to stimulate our exertions for 
the good of others. You have taught me that our 
time and talents are to be employed with zeal in 
God's service, if we wish for his favour here or here- 
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after; and that one great employment of those ta- 
lents, which he aequires, is the promotion of the 
present, and much more the future happiness of all 
around us,— You have taught me that much good 
may be done with litde money; and that the heart, 
the head, and the hands are of some use, as well as 
the purse. I have also learned another lesson, which 
I hope not to forget, that Providence, in sending 
these extraordinary seasons of scarcity and distress, 
which we have lately twice experienced, has been 
pleased to overrule these tr3ang events to the gene»- 
ral good; for it has not only excited the rich to an 
increased liberality, as to actual contribution, but it 
has led them to get more acquainted with the local 
wants of their poorer brethren, and to interest them- 
selves in their comfort; it has led to improved modes 
of economy, and to a more feeling kind of benefi- 
cence. Above all, without abating any thing of a 
just subordination, it has brought the affluent to a 
nearer knowledge of the persons and characters of 
their indigent neighbours: it has literally brought 
*' the rich and poor to meet together;*' and this I look 
upon to be one of the essential advantages attending 
Sunday schools also, where they are carried on upon 
true principles, and are sanctioned by the visits as 
well as supported by the contributions of the wealthy.* 
May idl who read this account of Mrs. Jones, 
and who are under the same circumstances, go and 
do iikewi$ei 
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I PROMISED, in the Cure for Melancholy^ to give 
some account of the maimer in which Mrs. Jones 
set up her scho<^ She did not much fear heing able 
to rsuse the money; but money is of little use, unless 
some persons of sense and piety can be found to di- 
rect these institutions. Not that I would discourage 
those who set them up, even in the most ordinary 
manner, and from mere views of worldly policy. It 
is something gained to rescue children from idling 
away Aeir Sabbath in the fields or the streets. It is 
no ^mall: thing to keep them from those tricks to 
which a day of leisure tempts the idle and the ig- 
norant. It is something for them to be taught to 
read; it is much to be taught to read the Bible, and - 
much, indeed, to be carried regularly to church. But 
all this is not enough. To bring these institutions 
to answer their highest end, can only be effected by 
God's blessing on the best directed means, the choice 
of able teachers, and a diligent attention in some 
pious gentry to visit and inspect the schools. 
On Recommendations. 
Mrs. Jones had one talent Asit eminendy quali- 
fied her to do good, namely, judgment; this, even 
in the gay part of her life, had kept her from many 
mistakes; but thou^ she had sometimes been de- 
ceived herself, she was very careful not to deceive 
others, by recommending people to fill any office for 
which they were unfit, either through seWshness cft 
&lse kindness. She used to say, there is always aoine 
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one appropriate quality which every person must 
possess, in order to fit them for any particular em- 
ployment. ^ Even in this quality,' said she to Mr. 
Simpson the clergyman, * I do not expect perfection; 
but if they are destitute of this, whatever good 
qualities they may possess besides, though they may 
do for some other employment, they will not do for 
this. If I want a pair of shoes, I go to a shoemsr- 
ker; I do not go to a man of another trade, howev- 
er ingenious he may be,* to ask him if he cannot con- 
trtve to make me a pair of shoes. When I lived in 
London, I learned to be much on my guard as to re- 
commendations. I found people often wanted to im- 
pose on me some one who was a burthen to therii- 
selves. Once, I remember, when I undertook to 
get a matron for an hospital, half my acquaintance 
had some one to offer me. Mrs. Gibson sent me 
an old cook, whom she herself had discharged for 
wasting her own provisions, yet she had the con- 
science to recommend this woman to take care of the 
provisions of a large community. Mrs. Grey sent 
me a discarded housekeeper, whose constitution had 
been ruined by sitting up with Mrs. Grey^s gouty 
husband; but who she yet thought might do well 
enough to undergo the fatigue of taking care of an 
hundred poor sick people. A third friend sent me 
a woman who had no merit but that of being very 
poor, and it would be charity to provide for her. 
The truth is, the lady was obliged to aUow her a 
small pension till she could get her bffher own hands, 
by turning her on those of others.' 

* It is very true, madam,' said Mr. Simpson, * the 
right way is always t© prefer the good of the many 
to the good of one; if, indeed, it can be called doing 
good to any one to place them in a station in which 
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they must feel unhappy, by not knowing how to dis- 
charge the duties of it. I will tell you how I man- 
agev If the persons recommended are objects of 
charity, I privately subscribe to their wants; I pity 
and help them, but I never promote them to a station 
for which they are unfit, as I should by so doing 
hurt a whole community to help a distressed indi- 
vidual,' 

Thus Mrs. Jones resolved, that the first step to- 
wards setting up her school should be to provide a 
suitable mistress. The vestry were so earnest in 
recommending one woman, that she thought it worth 
looking into. On inquiry, she found it was a scheme 
to take a large family oflF the parish; they never con- 
sidered that a very ignorant woman, virith a family 
of young children, was, of all others, the most unfit 
for a school; sdl they considered was, tliat the profits 
of the school might enable her to live without parish 
pay. Mrs. Jones refused another, though she could 
read well, and was decent in her conduct, because 
she used to send her children to the shop on Sun- 
days* And she objected to a third, a very sensible 
woman, because she was suspected of making an 
outward profession of religion a cloke for immoral 
conduct. Mrs. Jones knew she must not be too nice 
neither; she knew she must put up with many faul^ 
at last. ' I know,' said she to Mr. Simpson, ' the 
imperfection of every thing that is human. As the 
mistress will have much to bear with from the child- 
ren, so I expect to have something to bear with in 
the mistress; and she and I must submit to our re- 
spective trials, by thinking how much God has to 
bear with in us all.— But there are certain qualities 
which are indispensable in certain situations. There 
are, in par^cular, three things which a school-mis- 
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tress must not be without, good setue^ activity^ axMi 
piety. Without the first she will mislead others; 
without the second she will neglect them; and with- 
out the third, ^ough she may civilize, yet she will 
never christianize them*' 

Mr. Simpson said, ^ he really knew but of one per- 
son in the parish who was fully likely to answer her 
purpose: this,' continued he, ^ is no other Aan my 
housekeeper, Mrs. Betty Crew. It will indeed be 
agreatloss to me to part from her; and to her it wilt 
be a far mibre fatiguing life than that which she at 
present leads. But ought I to put my OMm personal 
comfort, or ought Betty to put her own ease and- 
quiet^ in competition wi A the good of above an hun- 
dred children? This will appear still more important, 
if we consider the good done by these institutions, 
not as fruit J but ^ed; if we take into the account 
' how many yet unborn may become Christians, in 
consequence of our making t^ese children Christians: 
for how can we calculate the number which may be 
hereafter trained for Heaven, by those very chilcb'en 
we are going to teach, when they themselves shall 
become parents, and you and I are dead and forgot* 
tai? To be sure, by parting from Betty, my peas- 
soup^ will not be quite so well flavoured, nor my Un- 
en so neatly got up; but the day is fast approaching, 
when all tiiis will signify but little; but it will not 
signify little whether one hundred immortal souls 
were tiie better from my making diis petty sacrifice. 
Mrs^ Crew is a real Christian, has excettent sense, 
and had a good education from my mother. She 
has also had a little sort of preparatory training for 
the bumess; for when the poor children come to 
the pars<mage for broth on a Saturday evening, she 
is used to s^ipbmt them alt to come at tiie same time; 
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and after she has filled their pitchers, she ranges, 
them round her in the garden, and examines them 
in their catechism. She is just and fair in dealing 
out the broth and beef, not making my favour to the 
parents depend on the skill of their children: but 
her own cdd caps,, and ribands, and cast-off clothes, 
are bestowed as little rewards t)n the best scholars. 
So that taking the time she spends in working for 
them, and the things she gives them, there is many 
a lady who does not exceed Mrs. Crew in acts of 
charity. This I mention to confirm your notion, 
that it is not necessary to be rich in order to do good; 
a religious upper servant has great opportunities of 
this sort, if the master is disposed to encourage her.' 
My readers, I trust, need not be informed, that 
this is that very Mrs. Betty Crew who assisted Mrs. 
Jones in teaching poor women to cut out linen and 
dress cheap dishes, as related in the Cure for Mcr 
lancholy. Mrs. Jones, in the following week, got 
together as many of the mothers as she could, and 
spoke to them as follows: 

Mrs. jfones^s Exhortation^ 

* My good women, on Sunday next I propose to 
open a school for the instruction of your children. 
Those among you, who know what it is to be able 
to read your Bible, will, I doubt not, rejoice that 
the same blessing is held out to your children. You 
who are not able yourselves to read what your Sa- 
viour has done and suffered for you, ought to be 
doubly anxious that your children should reap a 
blessing which you have lost. Would not that mo- 
ther be thought an unnatural monster who should 
stand by and snatch out of her child's mouth the 
bread which a kind friend had just put into it? But 
s2 
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such a mother would be merciful, compared wMi 
her who should rob her children of the opportumty 
of learning to read the word of God whra it is held 
out to them. Remember, that if you slight the pre- 
sent offer, or if, after having sent, your children a 
few times you should afterwards keepdieim at home 
under vain pretences, you will have to answer for 
It at the day of judgment. Let not your poor chil* 
dren, then^ have cause to say, ^ My fond mother 
was my worst enemy. I mig^t have been bred up 
in the fear of the Lord,, and she oiq>09ed it for die 
sake of giving me a little paltry pleasure.*— For an 
idle holiday, I am now broug^ to the gates of heQ!" 
My dear women, which of you could bear to see 
your darling child condemned to everlasting destruc- 
tion? Which of you could bear to hear him accuse 
you as the cause of it? Is there any mother here 
present, who wiH Venture to say— *^ I wiU doom die 
child I bore to sin and hell, rather than put diem or 
myself to a little present pain, by curtailing dieir 
evil inclinauons! I will let them spend the Sabbadi 
in ignorance and idleness, instead of rescuing them 
from vanitj' and sin, by sending them to school^ If 
there are any such here present, let that mother who 
values her child^s pleasure more than his soul, now 
walk away, while I set down in my list the names 
of all those who wish to bring their young CMies up 
in the way that leads to eternal life, instead of in* 
dulging them in the pleasures of sin, which are but 
for a moment.' 

When Mrs. Jones had done speaking, most of the 
women thanked her for her good advice, and hoped 
that God would give them grace to follow it; pro-* 
mising to send their children constantly. Others, 
who were not so well-disposed, were yet afraid to 
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refuse, after the sin of so doing had been so plainly 
set before them« The worst of the women had kept 
away from this meeting, resolving to det their faces 
against the school. Most of those also who were 
present, as soon as they got home, set about provid* 
ing their children with what little decent apparel 
they could raise. Many a willing mother lent her 
tsdl daughter her h^ best oip, and white handker- 
chief; and many a grateful father spared his linen 
waistcoat vmd bettermost hat, to induce his grown- 
up son to attend; for it was a nde with which Mrs* 
Jones began, that she would not receive tl^ young- 
er childr^ out of any family who did not send their 
elder ones. Tck> many made excuses thd^ their shoes 
were old^ or dieir hat vrotn out. But Mrs. Jones 
told them not to bring any excuses to her which 
they could not bring to the day of judgment; and 
among those excuses she would hardly admit any 
except accidetits, sickness, or atten^mce on sick pa- 
rents or young children. 

Subscriptions. 

Mrs. Jones, who had secured large subscriptions 
{rGm the gentry, was desirous of getting the help 
and coimtenance of the farmers and trades-people, 
whose duty and interest she thought it was to sup- 
port a plan calculated to improve die virtue and hap- 
piness of the parish. Most of them subscribed, and 
promised to see that their workmen sent their child- 
ren. She met with little opposition till she called on 
farmer Hoskins. She told himi as he was the rich- 
est farmer in the parish, she came to him for a hand- 
some subscription. ^ Subscription!' said he, * it is 
nothing but subscriptions, I think; a man had need ^ 
be made of money.' — ^ Farmer,' said Mrs. Jones, 
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* God has blessed you wiA abundant prosperity, and 
he expects you should be liberal in proportion to 
your great ability.'—* I do not know what you mean 
by blessing,' said he; * I have been up early and late^ 
lived hard while I had little, and now when I thought 
I had got forward in the world, what with tithes, 
taxes, «nd subscriptions, it all goes, I think.' — *' Mr. 
Hoskins,' said Mrs. Jtmes, *as to tithes and taxes, 
you well know that the richer you are the more you 
pay; so that your murmurs are a proof of your 
wealth. This is but aa ungrateful return for all your 
blessings^' — ^ You are again at your blessings,' said 
the farmer; * but let every one work as hard as I 
have done, and I dare say he will do as well. It is 
to»my own industry I owe what 1 have. My crops 
have been good, because I minded my ploughing 
and sowing.' * O, farmer!' cried Mrs. Jones, *you 
forget whose suns and showers make your crops to 
grow, and who it is that giveth strength to get rich* 
es. But I do not come to preach, but to beg.' 

*Well, madam, what is the subscription now? 
Flannel or French? or weavers, or Swiss, or a new 
church, or large bread, or cheap rice? or what other 
new whim-wham for getting the money out of one's 
pocket?' — * I am going to establish a Sunday scho<d, 
farmer; and I come to you as one of the principal 
inhabitants of the parish, hoping^ your example will 
spur on the rest to give.' — *' Why, then,' said the 
farmer, * as one of the principal inhabitants of the 
parish, I will give nothing; hoping it will spur on 
the rest to refuse. Of all the foolish inventions, and 
new-fangled devices to ruin the country, that of 
teaching the poor to read is the very worst.'— r> And 
I, farmer, think that to teach good principles to the 
lower classes, is the most likely way to save the coun- 
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Uy. Now, in order to this, we iHust teach tfiem 
to read.' — ^^Not with my consent, nor my mcmey,' 
said the farmer; ^ for I know it always does more 
harm than good;* — ^So it may/ said Mrs. Jones, 
' if you only teach them to read, and then turn ^m 
adrift to find out books for themselves.* There is 
a proneness in the heart to evil, which it is our duty 
to oppose, and which I see you are promoting. Only 
look round your own kitchen; I am ashamed to see 
it hung round with loose songs and ballads. I grant, 
indeed, it would be better for your men and maids, 
and even your daughters, not to be able to read at 
all, than to read such stuiF as this. But if, when 
they ask f(»r bread, you will pve them a stone, nay 
worse, a serpent, yours is the blame.' Theti taking 
up a penny book which had a very loose title, she 
went on.—* I do not wonder if you, who read such 
books as these, think it safer that people should not 
read at all.' The farmer grinned, and said, ^ it is 
hard if a man of my substance may not divert him- 
self; when a bit of fon costs only a penny, and a man 
can spare diat penny, there is no harm done* When 
it is very hot, or vety wet, and I come in to rest, and 
have drunk my mug of cider, I like to take up a bit 
of a jest-book, or a comical story, to make me laugh.' 
* O, Mr. Hoskins!' replied Mrs. Jones, * when you 
come in to rest from a burning sun or shower, dh 

'^ It was this consideration chiefly, which stimulated the con- 
ductors <Mf the Cheap Repository to send forth that variety of 
little hooks so peculiarly suited to the youngf. Tliey consider- 
ed that by means of Sunday idiools, multitudes were now taug^ht 
to read, who would be exposed to be corrupted by all the ri- 
baldry and profaneness of loose song^, yicious stories, and es- 
pecially by the new influx of corruption arising from Jacobinic 
al and atheistical pamphlets; and that it was a bounden duty to 
counteract such temptations. 
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you never think of Him whose sun it is diat b ri- 
pening your com? or whose shower is filling the ear, 
or causing the grass to grow? I could tell you of some 
books which would strengthen such thoughts, where- 
as such as you read only serve to put them out of 
your head. 

Mrs. Jones having taken pains to let Mr. Hpskins 
know, that all the genteel and wealthy people had 
subscribed, he at last said, ^ why, as to the matter of 
that, I do not value a crown; only I think it might 
be better bestowed; and I am afraid my own work- 
men will fly in my face if once they are made schol- 
ars; and that they will think themselves too good to 
work.* — ^ Now you talk soberly, and give your rea- 
sons,' said Mrs. Jones; *weakas they are, they de- 
serve an answer^ Do you think that either man, wo- 
man, or child ever did his duty the worse, only be- 
cause he knew it the better?' — ^'No, perhaps not.' — 

* Now, the whole extent of learning which we intend 
to give the poor, is only to enable them to read the 
Bible; a book which brings to us the glad tidings of 
salvation, in which every duty is explained, every 
doctrine brought into practice, and the highest truths 
made lev^l to the meanest understanding. The 
knowledge of that book, and its practical influence 
on the heart, is the best security you can have, both 
for the industry and obedience of your servants. 
Now, can you think any man will be the worse ser- 
vant for being a good Christian?' — * Perhaps not.' — 

* Are not the duties of children, of servants, and the 
poor, individually and expressly set forth , in the 
Bible?' — *" Yes.' — ^ Do you think any duties are like- 
ly to be so well performed from any human motives, 
such as fear or prudence, as from those religious, 
motives, which are backed with the sanction of re-. 
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wards and punishments, of heaven or hell? Even 
upon your own principles of worldly policy, do you 
thirik a poor man is not less likely to steal a sheep 
or a horse, who was taught when a boy that it was 
a sin, that it was breaking a commandment, to rob 
a hen-roost or an orchard, than one who has been 
bred in ignorance of God's law? Will your property 
be secured so effectually by the stocks on the green, 
as by teaching the boys in the school, that fir all 
these things God rvill bring' them into judgment? Is 
a poor fellow who can read his Bible, so likely to 
sleep or to drink away his few hours of leisure, as 
one who cannot read? He may, and he often does, 
make a bad use of his reading; but I doubt he would 
have been as bad without it: and the hours spent in 
learning to read will always have been among the 
most harmless xkies of his life,' 

* Well, madam,' said the farmer, * if you do not 
think that religion will spoil my young servants, I 
do not care if you do put me down for half a guinea. 
What has farmer Dobson given?'*—' Half a guinea/ 
said Mrs. Jones. — *' Well,' cried the farmer, ' it shall 
never be said I do not give more than he, who is 
only a renter. Dobson half a guinea! Why, he wears 
his coat as threadbare as a labourer.' — ' Perhaps,* 
replied Mrs. Jones, ' that is one reason why he gives 
so much.' — *• Well, put me down a guinea,' cried 
the farmer J * as scarce as guineas are just ncfw, I'U 
never be put upon the same footing with Dobson 
neither.' — '' Yes, and you must exert yourself be- 
sides, in insisting that your workmen send their 
children, and often' look into the school yourself, to 
see if they are there, and reward or discourage them 
ficcordingly,' added Mrs. Jones. ' The most zeal- 
ous teachers will flag in their exertions, if they are 
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not animated and supported by the wesdtihy; and 
your poor youth will soon despise religious instruc- 
tion as a thing forced upon them, as a hardship add- 
ed to their other hardships, if it be not made pleas- 
ant by the encouraging presence, kind words, and 
little gratuities, from their betters.' 

Here Mrs. Jones took her leaver the farmer in- 
sisted on waiting on her to the door. When they 
got into the yard, they spied Mr. Simpson, who was 
standing near a little group of females, consisting 
of the farmer's two young daughters, and a couple 
of rosy dairy maids, an old blind fiddler, and a wo- 
man who led him. The woman had laid a basket 
on the ground, out of which she was dealing some 
songs to the giiis, who were kneeling round it, mid 
eagerly picking out such whose titles suited their 
tastes. On seeing the clergjrman come up, the fid- 
dler's companion (for I Imiaorry to say she was not 
his ^ife) pushed some of tiie songs to the bottom 
of tiie basket, turned round to the company^ and, in 
SI whining tcme, asked if they would pleMe to buy 
a godly book. Mr. Simpson saw through the hypoc- 
risy at oi;ice, and instead of making any answer, tocA 
out of one of the girl's hands a song which the wo- 
man had not been able to snatch away. He was 
shocked and grieved to see that these young girls 
w^re about to read, to sing, and to learn by heart 
such ribaldry as he was ashamed even to cast his 
•yes on. He turned about to the gprl, and gravely, 
but mildly said, ^ Young woman, what do you think 
should be done to a person who should be found car- 
rying a box of poiscm round die country, and leav- 
ing a littie at every house?' The girls all agreed that 
such a person ought to be hanged. * That he should,*" 
said th^ fieurmer, ^ if I was upon the jury, and quar-. 
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tered too/ The fiddler and his woman were of the 
same opinion, declaring, they would not do such a 
wicked thing for the world, for if they were poor 
they were honest. Mr. Simpson, turning to the 
other girl, said, * Which is of most value, the soul 
or the body?' — ^ The soul, sir,' said the girl. — ^ Why 
so?' said he, — ^' Because, sir, I have heard you say 
in the pulpit, the soul is to last for ever.'—.* Then,' 
tried Mr. Simpson, in a stem voice, turning to the 
fiddler's woman, ' are you not ashamed to sell poi- 
son for that part which is to last for ever? poison for 
the soul?' * PoisonJ' said the terrified girl, throwing 
down the book, and shuddering as people do who 
are afraid they have touched something infectious. 

* Poison!' echoed the farmer'stlaughters, recollecting 
with horror the ratsbane which Lion, the old house 
dog, had got at the day before, and after eating which 
she had seen him drop down dead in convulsions. 

* Yes,' said Mr. Simpson to the woman, ' I do again 
repeat, the souls of these innocent girls will be poi- 
soned, and may be eternally ruined by this vile trash 
which you carry about.' 

* I now see,' said Mrs. Jones to the farmer, * the 
reason why you think learning to read does more 
harm than good. It is indeed far better that they 
should never know how to tell a letter, unless you 
keep such trash as this out of their way, and pro- 
vide them with what is good, or at least what is 
harmless. Still this is not the fault of reading, but 
the abuse of it. Wine is still a good cordial, though 
it is too often abused to the purpose of drunkenness.' 

The farmer said that neither x)f his maids could 
read their horn-book, though he owned he often 
heard them singing that song which the parson 
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thought SO bad, but for his part it made them as 
merry as a nightingale. 

^ Yes,' said Mrs. Jones, ^ as a proof that it is not 
merely being able to read which does the mischief, 
I have often heard, as I have been crossing a hay- 
field, young girls 'singing sdch ipdecent ribaldry as 
has driven me out of the field, though I well knew 
they could not read a line of what they were singing, 
but had caught it from others. So you see you may 
as well say the memory is a wicked talent because 
some people misapply it, as to say that reading is 
dangerous because some folks abuse it.' 

While they were talking, the fiddler and his wo- 
man were trying to steal away unobserved, but Mr. 
Simpson stopped them, and sternly said, ^ Woman, 
I shall have some farther talk with you« I am a 
magistrate, as well as a minister, and if I know it, 
I will no more allow a wicked book to be sold in my 
parish than a dose of poison.' The girls threw away 
all their songs, thanked Mr. Simpson, begged Mrs. 
Jones would take them into her school after they 
had done milking in the evenings, that they might 
learn to read only what was proper. They promised 
they would never more deal with any but sober, hon- 
est hawkers, such as sell good little books, Christmas 
carols, and harmless songs, and desired the fiddler's 
woman never to call there again. 

This little incident afterwards cc«ifirmed Mrs. 
Jones in a plan she bad before some thoughts of 
putting in practice. This was, after her school had 
been established a few nuinths, to invite all the well- 
disposed grown-up youth of the parish to meet her 
at die school an hour or two on a Sunday evening, 
after the necessary business of the dairy, and' of 
serving the cattle was over. Both Mrs. Jones and 
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her agent had the talent of making this time pass so 
agreeably, by their manner of explaining Scripture, 
and of impressing the heart by serious and affec- 
tionate discourse, that in a short time die evening 
school was nearly filled with a second company, after 
the younger ones, were dismissed. In time, not only 
the servants, but the «ons and daughters of the most 
substantial people in the parish attended. At length 
many of the parents, pleased with the improvement 
so visible in the yoimg people, got a habit of drop- 
ping in, that they might learn how to instruct their 
own families. And it was observed that as the 
school filled, not only the fives-court and public 
house were thinned, but even Sunday gossiping and 
tea-visiting declined. Even farmer Hoskins, who 
was at first angry with his maids for leaving off those 
merry songs (as he called them) was so pleased by 
the manner in which the psalms were sung at the 
school, that he promised Mrs. Jones to make her a 
present of half k sheep towards her first May-day 
feast. Of this feast some account shall be given 
hereafter; and the reader may expect some fiuther 
account of the Sunday school in the history of Hes- 
ter Wilmot.* 

* For a continuation of the Sunday School, see the story of 
Hester Wilmot, in two parts, in the third volume. It was 
thought proper to separate thera in this collection: as the two 
preceding^ numbers rather tend to enforce the dutieis of the 
higher and middle class, and the two subsequent ones those of 
the poor. 
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AN ALLEGORY. 

Methought I was once upon a time travelling 
through a certain land which was very full of people; 
but, what was rather odd, not one of all this multi- 
tude was at home; they were all bound to a far dis«* 
tant country. Though it was permitted by the Lord 
of the land that these pilgrims might associate to- 
gether for their present mutual comfort and convent*- 
ence; and each was not only allowed, but command- 
ed, to do the others all the services he could upon 
their journey, yet it was decreed, that every indivi- 
dual traveller must enter the far country singly* 
There was a gfeat gulf at the end of the journey^ 
which every one must pass alone, and at his own risk^ 
and the friendship of the whole united world could be 
of no use in shooting that gulf* The exact time when 
each was to p^ss was not known to any; this the 
Lord always kept a close secret out of kindness, yet 
still they were as sure that the time must come, and 
that at no very great distance, as if they had been 
informed of the very moment. Now, as they knew 
they were always liable to be called away at an hour's 
notice, one would have thought they would have 
been chiefly employed in packing up, and preparing, 
and getting every thing in order. But this was so. 
far from being the case, that it was almost the only 
thing which they did not iflbk about. 

Now, I only appeal tojSu, my readers, if any of 
you are setting out uponlnittle common journey, if 
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it is only to London or York, is not all your leisure 
time employed in settling your business at home^ 
and packing up every little necessary for your expe- 
dition? And does not the fear of neglecting any 
thing you ought to remember, or may have occasion 
for, haunt your mind, and sometimes even intrude 
upon you unseasonably? And when you are actually 
on your journey, especially if you have never been 
to that place before, or are likely to remain there, 
don't you begin to think a little about the pleasures 
and the emplo3nnents of the place, and to wish to 
know a little what sort of a city London or York is? 
Don't you wonder what is doing there, and are you 
not anxious to know whether you are properly quali- 
fied for the business, or the company you expect to 
be e*ngaged in? Do you never look at the map, or 
consult Brookes's Gazetteer? And don't you try to 
pick up from your fellow-passengers in the stage- 
coach any little information you cart get? And 
though you may be obliged, out of civility, to con- 
verse with them on common subjects, yet do not 
your secret thoughts still nm upon Ldndon or York, 
its business, or its pleasures? And above all, if you 
are likely to set out early, are you not afraid of over- 
sleeping, and does not that fear keep you upon the 
watch, so that you are commonly up and ready be- 
fore the porter comes to summon you? Reader! if 
this be your case, how surprised will you be to hear 
that the travellers to the far country have not half 
your prudence, though embarked on a journey of 
infinitely more importance, bound to a land where 
nothing can be sent after them, and in which, when 
they are once settled, all errors are irretrievable. 

I observed that these pilgrims, instead of being 
i^n the watch, lest they should be ordered oflF un- 
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prepared; instead of laying up any provision, or even 
making memorandums of what they would be like- 
ly to want at the end of their journey, spent most of 
their time in crowds, either in the way of traffic or 
diversion. At first, when I saw them so much en- 
gaged in conversing with each other, I thought it a 
good sign, and listened attentively to their talk, not 
doubting but the chief turn of it would be about the 
climate, or treasures, or society, they should probably 
meet with in thenar country. I supposed they 
might be also discussing about the best and safest 
road to it, and that each was availing himself of the 
knowledge of his neighbour, on a subject of equal 
importance to alL I listened to every party, but in 
scarcely any did I hear one word about the land to 
which they were bound, though it was their hbme, 
the place where their whole interest, expectation, 
and inheritance lay; to which also great part of their 
friends were gone before, smd whither they were sure 
all the rest would follow. — Instead of this, their 
whole talk wm about the business, or the pleasures, 
or the fashioif^ of the strange but bewitching coun* 
tiy which they were merely passing through, and in 
which they had not cMie foot of land which they were 
sure of calling their own for the next quarter of an 
hour. What little estate they had was personal^ and 
not real, and that was a mortgaged, life-hold tene- 
ment of clay, not properly their own, but only lent 
to them on a short uncertain lease, of which three- 
score years and ten was considered as the longest 
period, and very few indeed lived in it to the end 
of the term; for this was always at the will of the 
Lordy part of whose prerogative it was, that he could 
take away the lease at pleasure, knock down the 
stoutest tenant at a single blow, and turnout the 
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poor shivering, helpless inhabitant naked, to that 
far country for which he had made no provision. 
Sometimes, in order to quicken the pilgrim in his 
preparation, the Lord would break down the tene- 
ment by slow degrees; sometimes he would let it 
tumble by its^ own natural decay; for as it was only 
built to last a certain term, it would often grow so 
uncomfortable by increasing dilapidations, even be- 
fore the ordinary lease was out, that the lodging was 
hardly worth keeping, though the tenant could sel- 
dom be persuaded to think so, but fondly clung to 
it to the last.— First the thatch on the top of the 
tenement changed colour, then it fell off and left the 
roof bare; then, * the grinders ceased because they 
were few;' then the windows became so darkened 
that the owner could scarcely see through them; then 
one prop fell away, then another, then the uprights 
became bent, and the whole fabric trembled and tot« 
tered, with eveiy other symptonvof a falling house. 
But what was remarkable, the more uncomfortable 
the house became, and the less prospect there was 
of staying in it, the more preposterously fond did 
the tenant grow of his precarious habitation. 

On some occasions the Lord ordered his messen- 
gers, of which he has a great variety, to batter, in- 
jure, deface, and almost demolish the frail building, 
even while it seemed new and strong; this was what 
the landlord called giving warning;, but many a ten- 
^ smt would not take warning, and was so fond of stay- 
* ing where he was, even under all these inconveni- 
ences, that at last he was cast out by ejectment, not 
being prevailed on to leave his dwelling in aproper 
manner, though one would have thought the fear of 
being turned out would have whetted his diligence 
inf^eparingfor a better and a more enduring inker ^ 
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itance* For though the people w^e only tenants at 
will in these crazy tenements, yet, through the good- 
ness of the same Lord, they were assured that he 
never turned them out of these habitations before 
he had on his part provided for them a better, so 
diat there was not such a landlord in the world; and 
though their present dwelling was but frail, being 
only slightly run up to serve the occasion, yet they 
might hold their future possession by a most certain 
tenure, the word of the Lord himself. This word 
was entered in a covenant, or title-deed, consisting 
of many sheets, and because a great many good 
things were given away in this deed, a book was 
made of which every soul might get a copy. 

This indeed had not always been the case; because, 
till a few ages back, there had been a sort of mo- 
nopoly in the case, and^the wise and prudent;' that 
is, the cunning and fraudful, had hid these things 
from ^the babes and sucklings;' that is, from the low 
and ignorant, and many frauds had been practised, 
and tiie poor had been cheated of their right; so that 
not being allowed to read and judge for themselves, 
they had been sadly imposed upon; but all these 
tricks had been put an end to more than two hun- 
dred years when I passed through the country, and 
the meanest man who could read n^ight then have a 
copy; so that he might see himself what he had to 
trust to; and even those who could not read, might 
hear it read once or twice every week, at least, withr 
out pay, by learned and holy men, whose business 
it was. But it surprised me to see how few com-^ 
paratively made use of these vast advantages. Of 
those who had a copy, many laid it carelessly^ by, 
expressed a general belief in tiie truth of the tide 
deed, a general satis&ction that they should come in 
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for a share of the inheritance, a general good opi- 
nion of the Lord whose word it was, and a general 
disposition to take his promise upon trust; always, 
however, intending, at a convenient season^ to in- 
quire farther into the matter; but this convenient 
season seldom came; and this neglect of theirs was 
construed by their Lord into a forfeiture of the in- 
heritance. 

At the end of this coimtry lay the vast gulf men- 
tioned before; it was shadowed over by a broad and 
thick cloud, which prevented the pilgrims from see- 
ing in a distinct manner what was doing behind it, 
yet such beams of brightness now and then darted 
through the cloud, as enabled those who used a tele- 
scope, provided for that purpose, to see the substance 
of things hoped fori but it was* not every one who 
could make use of this telescope; no ^ye indeed was 
naft/ra% disposed to it; but an earnest desire of 
getting a glimpse of the invisible realitie?, gave such 
a strength and steadiness to the eye whiich used the 
telescope, as enabled it to discern many things which 
could not be seen by the natural sight. — ^Above the 
cloud was this inscription: The things which are 
seen are temporal^ but the things which are not seen 
are eternal* Of these last Aings many glorious 
descriptions had been given; but as those splendors 
were at a distance, and as the pilgrims in general 
did not care to use the telescope, these distant glo- 
ries made little impression. 

The glorious inheritance which lay beyond the 
cloud, was called. The things above, while a multi- 
tude of trifling objects, which appeared contemptibly 
small when looked at through the telescope, were 
called. The things below* Now, as we know it is 
nearness which gives size and bulk to any object. 
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it was not wonderful that diese ill-judging pilgrinls 
were more struck with these baubles and trifles, 
which, by laying close at hand, were visible and 
tempting to the naked eye, and which made up the 
sum of the things belorvy than with the remote glo- 
ries of the thing's above; but this was chiefly owing 
to their not making use of the telescope, through 
which, if you examined thoroughly the things beloxvy 
they seemed to shrink almost down to nothing, which 
was indeed their real size; whHe the things above 
appeared die more beautiful and vast, the more the 
telescope was used. But the surprising part of the 
story was this; not that the pilgrims were captivated 
at first sight with the things below^ for that was na- 
tural enough; but that when they had tried them all 
over and over, and found themselves deceived and 
disappointed in almost every one of them, it did not 
at all lessen 'their fondness, and they grasped at them 
again with the same eagerness as before. There 
were some gay fruits which looked alluring, but on 
being opened, instead of a kernel, they were found 
to contain rotteiiness; and those which seemed the 
fullest, often proved on trial to be quite hollow and 
empty. Those which were most tempting to the 
eye, were often found to be wormwood to the taste, 
or poison to the stomach, and many flowers that 
seemed most bright and gay had a worm gnawing at 
the root; and it was observable that on the finest 
and brightest of them was seen, when looked at 
through the telescope, the word vanity inscribed in 
large characters. 

. Among the chief attractions of the things below 
were certain little lumps of yellow clay, on which 
almost every eye and every heart was fixed. When 
I saw &e variety of uses to which this clay could 
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be converted, and the respect which was shown to 
those who could scrape together the greatest num- 
ber of pieces, t did not much wonder at the general 
desire to pick up some of them; but when I beheld 
the anxiety, the. wakefulness, the competitions, the 
contrivances, the tricks, the frauds, the scuffling, the 
pushing, the turmoiling, the kicking, the shoving, 
the cheating, the circumvention, the envy, the ma- 
lignity, which was excited by a desire to possess this 
article; when I saw the general scramble among 
those who had litde to get much, and of those who 
had much to get more, then I could not help apply- 
ing to these people a proverb in use 'among us, that 
gald may be bought too dear* 

Though I saw that there were various sorts of 
baubles which engaged the hearts of different tra- 
vellers, such as an ell of red or blue ribbon, for 
which some were content to forfeit their future in- 
heritance, committing the sin of Esau, without his 
temptaticm of hunger; yet the yellow clay I found 
was the grand object for which most hands were 
scrambling, and most souls were risked. One thing 
was extraordinary, that the nearer these people were 
to being turned out of their tenement, the fonder 
they grew of these pieces of clay^ so that I natural- 
ly concluded they meant to take the clay with them 
to theyir country^ to assist them in their establish* 
ment init; but I soon learnt this clay was not current 
there, the Lord having farther declared to these pil- 
grims that as they had brought nothing into this 
xvorbdy they could carry nothing away. 

I inquired of the diJBFerent people who were rais- 
ing the various heaps of clay, some of a larger, some 
of a smaller size, why they discovered such unre- 
mitting anxiety, and for whom? Some, whose piles 
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were immense, told me they were heaping up for 
their children; this I thought very right, till, on 
casting mj eyes around, I observed many of the 
children of these very people had large heaps of 
their own. Others 'told me it was for their grand- 
children; but on inquiry I found these were not yet 
bom, and in many cases there was little chance that 
they ever would. The truth, on a close examination, 
p-oved to be, that the true genuine heapers really 
heaped for themselves; that it was in fact neither for 
friend nor child, but to gratify an inordinate appetite 
of their oMm« Nor was I much surprised after this 
to see these yellow hoards at length canker^ and the 
rust of them become a witness against the hoarders^ 
and eat their flesh as it were fire. 

Many, however, who had set out with a high heap 
of their father's raising, before they had got one 
third of their journey, had scarcely a single piece 
left. As I was wondering what had caused these 
enormous piles to vanish in so short a time, I spied 
scattered up and down the country all sorts of odd 
inventions, for some or other of which the vain pos- 
sessors of the great heaps of clay had truckled and 
bartered them away in fewer hours than their an- 
cestors had^pent years in getting them together. O 
what a strange unaccountable medley it was! and 
whsit was ridiculous enough, I ^observed that the 
greatest quantity.of the clay was always exchanged 
for things that were of no use that I could discover, 
owing I suppose to my ignorance of the manners of 
that country. 

In one place I siaw large heaps exhausted, m of- 
derto.selt two idle pampered horses a running; but 
the worst part of the jdce was, the horses did not 
waa to fatoh pt carry any thing, of course were of 
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no kind of use, but merely to- let the gazers see 
which could run fastest. Now, this gift of swift- 
ness, exercised to no one useful purpose, was only 
one out of many instances, I observed, of talent* 
employed to n9 end. In another place I saw whole 
piles of the clay spent to maintain long ranges of 
buildings full of dogs, on provisions which would 
have nicely fattened some thousands of pilgrims, 
who sadly wanted fattening, and whose ragged te- 
nements were out at elbows, for want of a little help 
to repair them. Some of the piles were regularly 
pulled down once in seven years, in order to corrupt 
certain needy pilgrims to belie their consciences, by 
doing that for a bribe which they were bound to do 
from principle. Others were spent in playing with 
white stiff bits of paper, painted over witlvred and 
black spots, in whicl^I thought there must be some 
conjuring, because the very touch of these painted 
pasteboards made the heaps fly from one to another, 
and back again to the i^ame, in a way that natural 
causes could not account for. There was anotlier 
'proof that there must be some magic in this busi- 
ness, which was, that if a pasteboard with red spots 
fell into a hand which wanted a black one, the per- 
son changed colour, his eyes flashed fire, and he dis- 
covered other symptoms of madness, which showed 
there was some witchcraft in the case. These clean 
little pasteboards,^ as harmless as they looked, had 
the wonderful power of pulling down the highest 
piles in less time than all the other causes put to- 
gether. I observed that many Small piles were given 
in exchange for an enchanted liquor, which when the 
purchaser had drunk to a little excess, he lost all 
power of managing the rest of his heap without 
losing the love of it; and thus the excess of induJ 
VOL. II. u r I 
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gence, by making him a beggar, deprived him of 
ihat very gratification on which his heart was set. 

Now I find it was the opinicm of sober pilgrims, 
that either hoarding the clay, or trucking it for any 
such purposes as the above, was thought exactly the 
same offence in the eyes of the Lord; and it was 
expected that when they should come under his more 
immediate jurisdicticm in the far country ^ the penal- 
ty annexed to hoarding and squandering would be 
nearly the same.— While I examined the counte- 
nances of the owners of the heaps, I observed that 
those who I weH knew never intended to make any 
use at all of their heap, were far more terrified at 
the thought of losing it, or of being torn from it^ 
than those were who were employing it in the most 
useful manner. Those who best knew what to do 
with it, set their hearts least up»n it, and were always 
most willing to leave it. But such riddles were 
common in this odd country* It was indeed a very 
land of paradoxes. 

Now I wondered why these pilgrims, who weri 
naturally made erect, with an eye formed to look up 
to the thing's above^ yet had their eyes almost con* 
stantly bent in the other directicm, riveted to the 
earth, and fastened on things b^loWj just like those 
animals who walk on all four. I was told they had 
not always been subject to this weakness of sight, 
and proneness to earth; that they had originally 
been upright and beautiful, having been created after 
the image of the Lord, who was himself the per 
fection of beauty; that he had, at first, placed then^. 
in a far superior situation, which he had given them 
in perpetuity; but that their fir^ ancestors fell from 
it through pride and carelessness; that upon this the 
ireehold was taken away, they lost their original 
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Strength, brightness, and beauty, and were drivea 
out into this strange pountry, where, however, they 
had every opportunity given them of recovering 
their original health, and the Lord's favour and like- 
ness; for they were become so disfigured, and were 
grown so unlike him, that you would hardly believe 
they were his OMm children, though, in some, the 
resemblance was become again visible. 

The Lord, however, was so merciful, that, instead 
of giving them up to the dreadful consequences of 
their own folly, as he might have done without any 
impeachment of his justice, he gave them immedi- 
ate comfort, and promised them that, in due time, 
his own son should come down and restore them to 
Ae future inheritance which he should purchase for 
them. And now it was, that in order to keep up 
their spirits, after they had lost their estate through 
the folly of their ancestors, that he began to give 
diem a part of their former title deed. He continu- 
ed to send them portions of it from time to time by 
different faithful servants, whom, however, these 
ungrateful people generally used ill, and some of 
whom they murdered* But for all this, the Lord 
was so very forgiving, that he at length sent these 
mutineers a proclamation of full and free pardon by 
his scm. This son, thcmgh they used him in a more 
cruel manner than they had done any of his ser- 
vants, yet after having ^nwAerf the work his father 
gave him to do^ went back into the far country to 
prepare a place for all them who believe in him; and 
there he still lives; begging and pleading for those 
amkind people, whom he still loves and forgives, and 
will restore to the purchased inheritance on the easy 
terms of their being heartily sorry for what they 
^ve done, ^rougMy desirous of pardon, and con-^ 
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vinced that he is able and willing to save to the ut^ 
most all them that come unto him, 

I saw^ indeed, that many old offenders appesffed 
to be sorry for what they had done; that is, they did 
not like to be punished for it. They were willing 
enough to be delivered from die penalty of their 
guilt, but they did not heartily wish to be delivered 
from the power of it. Many declared, in the most 
public manner, once every week, that they were very 
sorry they had done amiss; that they had erred and 
strayed like lost sheep; but it was not enough to de^ 
dare their sorrow ever so often, if* they gave no 
other sign of their penitence. For there was so little 
truth in them, that the Lord required other proofs 
of their sincerity beside their own word, for they 
often Hed with their lips and dissembled with their 
tongue. But those who professed to be penitents 
must give some outward proof of it. They were 
neither allowed to raise heaps of clay, by circum- 
venting their neighbours, or to keep great piles ly- 
ing by them useless; nor must they barter diem for 
any of those idle vanities which reduced the heaps 
on a sudden: for I found that among die grand ar- 
ticles of future reckoning, the use they had made dF 
the heaps would be a principal one* 

I was sorry to observe many of the fairer part of 
these pilgrims spend too much of .their heaps in 
adorning and beautifying their tenements of day, in 
painting, white-washing, and enamelling them. All 
those tricks, however, did not preserve diem £rom 
decays and wheii they grew old, they even lodked 
wpi^se for all diis cost and varnish. Some, however, 
a^d a more sensible part, and spent no more upon 
their mouldering tenements than just to keep thena 
whole and clean, and in good repair, which is what 
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cveiy tenant ought to do; and I observed that those 
who were most moderate in the care of their own 
tenements, were ihost attentive to repsur and warm 
the ragged tenemetits of others. But none did this 
with much zeal or acceptance, but those who had 
acquired a habit of overlooking the things behw^ 
and who also, by the constant use of the telescope^ 
had got their natural weak aitd dim sight so strength^ 
ehed, as to be iMe to decern pretty distincdy the 
hature of the things above. The habit of fiidng 
theif* eyes on these glories made all the shining tri- 
fles, which OHnpose the ftiass of things belowy at last 
appear in their own diminutive littleness. For it 
was in this case particularly true, that things are 
only big or little by coniparison; and there was no 
other way of making Ae things below appear as 
s^aU ias they really were^ but by comparing them, 
by means of the telescope, with the things above. 
But I observed ^lat ^e false judgment of the pil- 
^ms ever kept pace with their wrong practices; for 
those who kept their eyes fastened on the things be* 
toiv^ were reckoned wiise in their generation, while 
fte few who looked forward to the future glories, 
^ere c^eounted by the biistleri^, or heapers, to be 
A^titr fods or mad. 

. Most of these pilgrims went on in adorning their 
l^neMents, adding to their heaps, grasping the things 
below as if they #otdd never let them go, shutting 
their eyes, iiMead of usi^g tfeir telescope, and ne- 
glecting their title S^dr^ as if it was the parchment 
^ ano^ef mab^s estate, and not of their owo j til! 
one after another each feh his tenement tumbU^ 
about his ears.'— Ohf then what a busy, bustling, 
jamdoud, teirifying, distracting moment was that! 
What a deal of business was to be done, and what 
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a strange time was this to do it in! Now, to see the 
confusion and dismay occasioned by having left evay 
thing to the last minute* First, some one was sent 
for to make over the yellow heaps, to another, which 
the heaper now found would be of no use to himself 
in shooting the, gulf; a transfer which ought to have 
been made while the tenement was sound* Then 
there was a consultation between two or three ma* 
sons at once perhaps, to try to patch up the walls^ 
and strengthen the props, and stop the decays of the 
tumbling tenement; but not till the masons were 
forced to, declare it was past repairing (a truth they 
wer6 rather too. apt to keep back) did the tenant 
seriously think it was time to pack up, prepare, and 
be gone* Hien what sending for the wise men who 
professed to explain the title deed! And oh! what 
remorse that they had neglected to examine it till 
their senses were too confused for so weighty a bu*> 
siness! What reproaches, or whatexhortatimis to oth* 
ers, to look better .after their own afiairs than they 
had done! Even to the wisest of the inhabitants the 
falling of their tenements wasa solenm thing; solemn, 
but not surprising; they had long been psu:king up 
and preparing; they {Raised their Lord's goodness 
that they had been suffered to stay. so long; many 
acknowledged the mercy erf their frequent warnings, 
^nd confessed that those very dilapidaticms which 
had made the house uncomfortable had been a bles8i» 
ing, as it had set them on diligent preparation for 
their future inheritance; had made them more earn- 
est in examining their title to it, and had set them 
on -such a frequent application to the telescope, that 
tHe things above had seemed every day to approach 
'•nearer and nearey, and the things belgw to recede 
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and vanish in proportion. TTiese desired not to be 
unclothed but -to be chthed upon^for they knew that 
if their tabernacle was dissolved^ they had an house 
not made with handSy eternal in the heavens. 
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THE VALLEY OP TEARS: 

▲ VISION. 

OR, BEAR ¥E ONE ANOTHER'S BURTHENS. 

Once upon a time methought I set out upcm a 
long journey, and the place through which I travel- 
led appeared to be a dark valley, which was called 
the Vsdley of Tears. It had obtained this name, not 
only on account of die many sorrowful adventures^ 
which poor passengers commodly meet with in their 
journey through it; but also because most of these 
travellers entered it weeping and cr3ring, and left it 
in very great pain and anguish. This vast valley 
was full of people of all colours, ages, sizes, and 
descriptions. But whether white, or black, or tawny, 
all were travelling the same road; or rather they were 
taking different little paths which all led to the same 
common end. ^ 

Now it was remarkable, that notwithstanding the 
different complexions, ages, and tempers of this vast 
variety of people, yet all resemUed each other in 
this one respect, that each had a burthen on his back 
which he was destined to carry through the toil and 
heat of the day, imtil he should arrive, by a longer 
or shorter course, at his journey's end. TTiese bur- 
thens would in general have made the pilgrimage 
quite intcderable, had iK)t the Lord of the valley, out 
of his great compassion for these poor pilgrims, pro- 
vided, among other things, Ae following means for 
their relief: 
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In their full view over the entrance of the valley, 
there were written, in great letters of gold, the foU 
lowing words:. 

Bear ye one another^s Burthens, 

Now I saw in my vision that many of the travel- 
lers hurried on without stopping to read this inscrip- 
tion, and others, though they had once read it, yet 
paid little or no attention to it. A third sort thought 
it very good advice for other people, but very sel- 
dom applied it to themselves. They uniformly de- 
sired to avail themselves of the assistance which by 
this injunction others were bound to offer them, but 
seldom considered that the obligation was mutual, 
and that reciprocal wants and reciprocal services 
formed the strong cord in the bond of charity. In 
short, I saw that too many of those people were pf 
opinion that they had burthens enough of their own, 
and that there was therefore no occasion to take upon 
them diose of others; so each tried to make his own 
load as light, and his own journey as pleasant as he 
could, without so much as once casting a thought on 
a poor overloaded neighbour. Here, however, I have 
to make a rather singular remark, by which I shall 
plainly show the folly of these selfish people. It was 
so ordered and contrived by the Lord of this val- 
ley, that if any one stretched out his hand to light- 
en a neighbour's burthen, in fact he never failed to 
find that he at that moment also lightened his own^ 
Besides, the benefit of helping each other, was as 
mutual as the obligation. If a man helped his neigh- 
bour, it commonly happened that some other neigh- 
bour came by-and-by and helped him in his turn; 
for there was no such thing«s what we called inde" 
pendence in the whole valley. Not one of all these 
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travellers, however sixmt and strong, could move on 
comfortably without assistance, for so die Lord of 
the valley, whose laws were all of them kind and 
good, had expressly ordained. 

I stood still to watch the progress of these poor 
way-faring people, who moved slowly on, like so 
many ticket-porters, with burthens of various kinds 
on dieir backs; of which some w^re heavier, and 
some were lighter, but from a burthen of one kind 
or other, not one traveller was entirely free. TTiejre 
might be some difference in the degree, and some 
distinction in the nature, but exemption there was 
none. 

The Widow. 

A sorrowful widow, oppressed with the burthed 
of grief for the loss of an affecticsiate husband, 
moved heavily on; and would have been bowed down 
by her heavy load, had tixA tiie surviving children 
%irith great dacrity stepped forward and supported 
her. Their kindness after a while, so much light* 
ened the load wMch threatened at first to be intoU 
eraUe, that she even vrent on her way with cheer- 
futeess, and more dian r^iud tlyeir kelp, by applying 
the strength she demed from it to Aeir ^eture 
assistance. 

The Husband. 

I nekt saw a p^M>r old man tottering under a bur* 
then so heavy^ that I expected him every m<H)ftent 
to siidc under it* I peeped into his pack, and saw it 
was made up of many sad articles; there were pov-^ 
erty, oppressicm, Mclmess, debt, and, what made by 
far the heaviest pMt, undutifol children* I was won« 
dering how it was that he got on even so well as he 
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liid, till I spied his wife, a kind, meek, christian 
woman, who was doing her utmost to ilssist him. 
She quietly gpt behind, gendy laid her shoulder to 
the burthen, and carried a much larger proportion of 
it than appeared to me when I was at a distance. It 
was not the smallest part of the benefit that she was 
anxious to conce^d it. She not only sustained him 
by her strengdi, but cheered him by her counsels. 
She told him, that, * through much tribulation we 
must «nter into rest;' that *he that overcometh shall 
inherit all things.' In short, she so supported his 
fainting spirit, that he Was enabled to ^run with pa- 
tience the r^ce which was set before him.' 

The Kind Neighbour. 

An infirm blind woman was creeping forward 
with a very heavy burthen, in which were packed 
sickness and want, with numberless other of those 
raw materials, out of which human misery is work- 
ed up. She was so weak that she could not have 
got on at all, had it not been for the kind assistance 
of another woman almost as poor as herself; who, 
though she had no light burthen of her own, cheer- 
fully lent an helping hand to a feHow traveller who 
was still more heavily laden. This friend had in- 
deed litde or nothing to give, but the very voice of 
kindness is soothing to the weary. And I remarked 
in many other cases, that it was not so much the de- 
gree of the help afforded, as the manner of helping, 
that lightened the burthens. Some had a coarse, 
rough, clumsy way of assisting a neighbour, which, 
though in fact it might be of real use, yet seemed, 
by galling the traveller, to add to the load it was in- 
tended to lighten; while I observed in ethers that so 
cheap a kindness as a mild word, or even an affec- 
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tionate look made a poor burthened wretch mo^e on 
cheerily. The bare feeling that some human being 
cared for him, seemed to lighten the load. But to 
return to this kind neighbour. She had a little old 
book in her hand, the covers of which were torn out 
by much use. When she saw the blind woman ready 
to faint, she would read her a few words out of this 
book, such as the following — *" Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.*— 
* Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be^ 
comforted.' — *• I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee.' — *" For our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, worketh out for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.' These quickened the 
pace, and sustained the spirits of the blind traveller: 
and the kind neighbour by thus directing the atten- 
tion of the poor sufferer to the blessings of a better 
world, helped to enable her to sustain the afflictions 
of this, more effectually than if she had had gold 
and silver to bestow on her. 

The Clergyman. 

A pious minister, sinking under the weight of a 
distressed parish, whose worldly wants he was total- 
ly unable to bear, was suddenly relieved by a charita- 
ble widow, who came up and took all the sick and 
hungry on her own shoulders as her part of the load. 
The burthen of the parish thus divided became toU 
erable. The minister being no longer bowed down 
by the temporal distresses of his people, applied 
himself cheerfully to, his own part of the weight. 
And it was pleasant to see how those two persons, 
neither of them very strong, or rich, or healthy, by 
thus kindly uniting together, were enabled to bear 
the weight of a whole parish; though singly, either 
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of them must have sunk under the attempt. And 
I remember one great grief I felt during my whole 
journey was, that I did not see more of this union 
and concurring kindness, more of this acting in con- 
cert, by which all the burthens might have been so 
easily divided. It troubled me to observe, that of 
all the laws of the valley there was not one more 
frequently broken than the law of kindness. 

The Negroes. 

I now spied a swarm of poor black men, women, 
and children, a multitude which no man could num- 
ber; these groaned, and toiled, and sweated, and 
bled under far heavier loads than I had yet seen. 
But for a while no man helped them; at length a 
few white travellers were touched with the sorrow- 
ful sighing of those millions, and very heartily did 
they put their hands to the burthens; but their num- 
ber was not quite equal to the work they had under- 
taken. I perceived, however, that they never lost 
sight ^f those poor heavy -la^den wretches; though 
often repulsed, they returned again 'to the charge; 
though discomfited, they renewed the effort, and 
some even pledged themselves to an annual attempt 
till tfce project was accomplished; and as the num« 
ber of these generous helpers increased every year, 
I felt a comfortable hope, that before all the blacks 
got out of the valley, the whites would fairly divide 
the burthen, and the loads would be effectually light- 
ened. 

Among the travellers, I had occasion to remark, 
that those who most kicked and struggled under their 
burthens, only made them so much the heavier, for 
their shoulders became extremely galled by those 
vain and ineffectual struggles. The load, if bom 
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patiently, would in the end have turned even to the 
advantage of the bearers, for so the Lord of the 
valley had kindly decreed; but as to these grumblers, 
they had all the smart, and none of the benefit; they 
had the present suffering without the future reward. 
But the thing which made all these burthens seem 
so very heavy was, that in every one without ex- 
ception, there was a certain inner packet^ which most 
of the travellers took pains to conceal, and kept 
carefully wrapped up; and while they were forward 
enough to complain of the other part of their bur- 
thens, few said a word about this, though in truth it 
was the pressing weight of this secret packet which 
served to render the general burthen so intolerable. 
In spite of all their caution, I contrived to get a peep 
at it. I found in each that this packet had the same 
label; the word sin was written on all as a general 
title, and in ink so black, that they could not wash 
it out. I observed that most of them took no small 
pains to hide the writing; but I was surprised to see 
that they did not try to get rid of the load but the 
label. If any kind friend who* assisted these people 
in bearing their burthens, did but so much as hint 
at the secret packet^ or advise them to get rid of it^ 
they took fire at once, and commonly denied||||ey 
had any such article in dieir portmanteau; and it 
was those whose secret packet swelled to the ^Qpst 
enormous size, who most stoutly denied they had 
any. 

I saw with i4^asure, however, that some who hadl 
long laboured heartily to get rid of this inward pack- 
et, at length found it much diminished, and the more 
this paCcket shrunk in size, the lighter was the other 
part of their burthens also. I observed, moreover, 
that though the label always remained in some. de- 
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gree indelible, yet that those who were earnest to 
get rid of the load, found that the original traces of 
the label grew fainter also; it was never quite ob- 
literated in any, though in some cases it seemed near- 
ly effaced. 

Then, methought, all at once, I heard a voice, as 
it had been the voice of an angel, crying out and 
saying, \Ye unhappy pilgrims, why are ye troubled 
about the burthen which ye are doomed to bear 
through this valley of tears? Know ye not, that as 
soon as ye shall have escaped out of this valley the 
whole burthen shall drop oiF, provided ye neglect not 
to remove that inward weight, that secret load of 
SIN which principally oppresses you? Study then the 
whole will of the Lord of this valley. Learn from 
him how this heavy part of your burthens may now 
be lessened, and bow at Is^t it shall be removed for 
ever. Be comforted. Faith and hope may cheer 
you even in this valley. The passage, though it 
seems long to weary travellers, is comparatively 
short; for beyond there is a land of everiasting rest, 
where ye shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more, where ye shall be led by living fountains of 
waters, and all tears shall be wiped away from your 
eyiSB.' 
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STRAIT GATE AND THE BROAD WAT. 

AN ALLE60RT. 

Now I had a second visicsi of what was passing 
in the Valley of Tears. Methought I saw again the 
same kind of travellers whom I had seen in the 
former part, and they were wandering at large 
through the same vast wilderness. At first setdng 
out on his journey, each traveller had a small lamp 
so fixed in his bosom that it seemed to make a part 
of himself; but as this Tiatural light did not prove 
to be sufficient to direct them in the right way, the 
King of the country, in pity to their wanderings and 
their blindness, out of his gracious condescension, 
promised to give these poor wajrfaring people an 
additionSil supply of light from his own roy^ trea* 
sury. But as he did not choose to lavish his favours 
where there seemed no disposition to receive them, 
he would not bestow any of his oil on such as. did 
not think it worth asking for. * Ask and ye shall 
have,' was the universal rule he had laid down for 
them. But though they knew the condition of the 
obligation, many were prevented from asking through 
pride and vanity, for they thought they had light 
enough already, preferring the. feeble glimmerings 
of their own lamp, to all the offered light from the 
King's treasury. Yet it was observed of those who 
rejected it, as thinking they had enough, that hardly 
any acted up to what even their oWn natural light 
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shawed them. Others were deterred from asking, 
because they were told that this light not only point- 
ed out the dangers and difficulties of the road, but 
by a certain reflecting power, it turned inward on 
themselves, and revealed to them ugly sights in their 
own hearts, to which they rather chose to be blind; 
for those travellers were of that preposterous num- 
ber who ' chose darkness rather than light,' and for 
the old obvious reason, ^because their deeds were 
evil.' Now, it was remarkable that these two pro- 
perties were inseparable, and that the lamp would 
be of little outward i»e, except to those who used 
it as an internal reflector. A threat and a promise 
also never failed to accompany the offer of this light 
from the King; a promise that to those who improv- 
ed what they had, mm-e should be given; and a 
threat,, that from those who did not use it wisely, 
should be taken away even what they had. 

I observed that when the road was very danger- 
ous; when teiTors, and difficulties, and death beset 
the fervent traveHer; then, on their faithful importu- 
nity, the King voluntarily gave large and bountiful 
supplies of light, such as in common seasons never 
could have been expected: always proportioning the 
quantity given to the necessity of the case; * as' their 
day was, such was their light and strength.' 

Though many chose to depend entirely on their 
own original laonp, yet it was observed that this light 
was apt to go out if left to itself. It was easily blown 
out by those violent gusts which were perpetually 
howling through the wilderness; and indeed it was 
the natural tendency of that unwholesome atmos- 
phere to extinguish it, just as you have seen a can- 
dle go out when exposed to the vapours and foul air 
of a damp room. It was a melancholy sight to see 
X 2 
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multitudes of travellers heedlessly pacing on, boast- 
ing they had light enoixgh of their own, and despi- 
sing the offer of more. But what astonished me most 
of all was, to see many, and some of them too ac- 
coimted men of first rate wit, actually busy in blow- 
ing out their own light, because while any spark of 
it remained, it only served to torment them, and 
point out things which they did ik)t^ wish. to see. 
And having once blown out their own light, they 
were not easy till they had blown out that of their 
neighbours' sdso; so diat a good part of the wilder- 
ness seemed to exhibit a sort of universal bJind- 
marCa huff^ each endeavouring to catch his neigh- 
bour, while his own vcJuntary blindness exposed him 
to be caught him*self; so that each was actually fedl- 
ing into the snare he was laying for another, till at 
length, as selfishness is the natural consequence of 
blindness, ^ catch he that catch can,' became the ge- 
neral motto of the wilderness* 

Now I saw in my vision, that there were some 
others who were busy in strewing the most gaudy 
flowers over the numerous bogs, and precipices, and 
pitfalls with which the wilderness abounded; and 
thus making danger and death look so gay, that poor 
thoughtless creatures seemed to ddight in their own 
destructicm. Those pitfaUs did not appear deep or 
dangerous to the eye, because over them were rais- 
ed gay edifices with alluring names. These were 
filled with singing men and singing women, and with 
dancing, and feasting, and gaming, and drinking, 
and jollity, and madness. But ^though the scenery 
was gay, the footing was unscnmd. The floors were 
full of holes, through which the unthinking merry- 
makers were continually sinking. Some tumUed 
through in the middle of a song; tned?e at the end 
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of a feast; and though there was many a Cup of in- 
toxication wreathed round with flowers, yet there 
was always poison . at the bottom. But what most 
surprised me was that though no day past over their 
heads in which some of those merry-makers did not 
-drop through, yet their loss made little impression 
on those who were left. Nay, instead of being 
awakened to more circumspection, and self-denial 
by the continual dropping off of those about them, 
several of them seemed to borrow from thence an 
argulnent of a direct contrary tendency, and the 
very shortness of time was only urged as a reason 
to use it more sedulously for the indulgence in sen- 
sual delights. 'Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.'^ — ^'Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds 
before they are withered.' With these, and a thou- 
sand other such little inscriptions, the gay garlands 
of the wilderness were decorated. Some admired 
poets were set to work to set the most corrupt sen- 
timents to the most harmonious tunes; these were 
sung without scruple, chiefly indeed by the looser 
sons of riot, but not seldom also by the more or- 
derly dau^ters of sobriety, who were not ashamed 
to sing to the sound of instruments, sentiments so 
corrupt and immoral, that they would have blushed 
to speak or read them: but the music seemed to 
sanctify the corruption, especially such as was con^ 
nected with love or dripking. 

Now I observed that all the travellers who had 
so much as a spark of light left, seemed every now 
and then, as they moved onwards, to cast an eye, 
though with very different degrees of attention, to- 
wards the Happy Landy which they were told lay at 
the end of their journey; but as they could not see 
very for forward, and as they knew there was a dark 
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and shadowy valley which must needs be crossed 
before they could attam to the Happy Land, they 
tried to turn their attention from it as much as thejr 
could* The truth is, they were not sufficiently apt 
to ccmsuk a map and a road-book which the King 
had given them, and which pointed out the path to 
the Happy Land so clearly, that the ^ wayfaring men, 
though simple, could not err.' This map also (kfined 
very correctly the boundaries of the Happy Land 
from the Land of MMry^ both of which lay on the 
other side of the dark and shadpwy valley; but so 
many beacons and light-houses were erected, so 
ma^ clear and explicit directions furnished for 
avoiding the one country and attainbg the other, 
that it was not the King's fault, if even one single 
traveDer got wrong. But I am inclined to think 
that, in spite of the map and the road-book, and the 
King's word, and his offers of assistance to get diem 
thither, that the travellers in general did not heartily 
and truly believe, after all, tiiat tfiere was any such 
country as the Happy Land: or at least the paltry 
and transient pleasmres of the wilderness so besotted 
them, the thoughts of the dark and diadowy valley 
so frightened them, that they thought they shodld 
be more comfortable by banishing all thought and 
foreca^ and driving the subject quite out of their 
heads* 

Now, I also saw in my dream, that there were 
two roads through die wilderness, one of which 
eirery traveller must needs take. The first was nar 
row, and difficult, and rough, but it was infallibly 
s^. It did not admit the traveller to str«^r eidlel^ 
to die right hand or to the left, yet it was far from 
being destitute of real comforts or sober pleasures 
The other was a broad and tempting -way^ ^bomd 
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iHg with luxurious fruits and gaudy flowers, to tempt 
the eye and please the appetite. To forget this dark 
valley^ through which every traveller was well as- ' 
suted he must one day pass, seemed indeed the ob- 
ject of general desire. To this grand end, all that 
human ingenuity could invent was industriously set 
to work. The travellers read, and they wrote, and 
they painted, and they sung, and they danced, and 
they drank as they went along, not so much because 
they all cared for these things, or had any real joy 
in them, as because this restless activity served to 
divert their attention from ever being fixed on the 
dark and shadowy valley^ 

The King, who knew the thoughtless tempers of 
the travellers, and how apt they were to forget their 
journey's end, had thought of a thousand little kind 
attentions to warn them of their dangers: and as we 
sometimes see in our gardens written on a board in 
great letters. Beware of spring guns — man traps 
ARE SET here; SO had this King caused to be writ- 
ten and stuck up before the eyes of the travellers, 
several little notices and cautions; such as, * Broad 
is the way Aat leadeth to destruction.'—* Take heed, 
lest ye also perish.' — ^ Wo to them that rise up early 
to drink wine.' — ^'The pleasures of sin are but for 
a season,' &c. Such were the notice directed to the 
broad-way travellers; but they were so busily en- 
gaged in plucking the flowers, sometimes before they 
were blown, and in devouring the fruits, often be- 
fore they were ripe, and in loading themselves with 
yellow clay^ under the weight of which millions pe- 
rished, that they had no time so much as to look at 
the King's directions. Many went wrong because 
they preferred a merry journey to a safe one, and 
because they were terrified by certain notices chiefly 
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intended for the narrow-way travellers; such as, 
*ye shall weep and lament, but the world shall re- 
joice:' but had these foolish people allowed them- 
selves time or patience to read to the end, which diey 
seldom would do, they would have seen these com- 
fmtable words added, * But your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy;' also, * your joy no man taketh from 
you;' and, ' they that sow in tears shall reap in joy,' 
Now, I also saw in my dream, that many travel- 
lers who Had a strong dread of ending at the Land 
cf Misery walked up to the Strait GatCj hoping that 
diough the entrance was narrow, yet if they could 
once get in, the road would widen; but what was 
their grief, when on looking mdre closely they saw 
written on the inside, ^ Narrow is the way;' this made 
them take fright; they compared the inscriptions 
with which the whole way was lined, such as, ' Be 
ye not conformed to this world; deny yourselves, 
take up your cross,' with all the tempting pleasures 
of the wilderness. Some indeed reec^ected the fine 
descriptions they had re^ of the Happy Land, the 
Golden City, and the Rivers sf Phasure^ and they 
sighed: but then those joys were distant, and from 
the faintness of their light, they soon got to think 
that what was remote might be uncertain, and while 
the present good increased in bulk the distant good 
receded, diminiriied, disappeared. Their fai& fail- 
ed; they would trust no farther d%an they could see; 
they drew hack and got hrto the Br (Hid fToy,* taking 
a common but sad refuge in the number, the fashi<Hi, 
and the gayety of dieir companionft. When these 
famt-hearted people, who yet had set out well, turn- 
ed back, their light was quite put out, and then they 
became worse than those who had made no att^npt 
to get in. *' For it is impossiUe, that is, it is next 
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to impossible, for those who were once enlightened, 
and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and the good 
word of God, and the powers of the world to come, 
if they fall away to renew them again to repentance^' 

A few honest humble travellers not naturally 
stronger than the rest, but strengthened hy their 
trust in the King's word, came up by the light of 
their lamps, and meekly entered in at the Strait 
Gate. As they advanced farther they felt less heavy, 
and though the way did not in reality grow wider, 
yet they grew reconciled to the narrowness of it, 
especially when they saw the walls here and there 
studded with certain jewels called promises^ such 
as: ' He that endureth to the end shall be sav^edj' 
and *my grace is sufficient for you.' Some, when 
they were almost ready to faint, were encouraged by 
seeing that many niches in the Narrow Way were 
filled with statues and pictures of saints and martyrs, 
who had borne their testimony at the stake, that the 
Narrota Way was the safe way; and these travellers, ' 
instead of sinking at the sight of the painted wheel 
and gibbet, the sword and furnace, were animated 
with these words written under them, * Those that 
wear white robes, came out of great tribulation,' and 
' be ye followers of those who through faith and pa- 
tience inherit the promises*' 

In the mesmtime there came a great multitude of 
travellers all from Laodicea; this was the largest 
party I had yet seen; these were neither hot nor 
cold; they would not give up future hope, and they 
could not endure present pain* So they contrived to 
deceive themselves, by fancying that though they 
resolved to keep the Happy Land in view, yet there 
must needs be many different ways which lead to 
it, no doubt all equally sure, without being all equal- 
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ly rough; so they set on foot certain little contri- 
vances to attain the end without using the means, 
and softened down the spirit of the King's directions 
to fit them to their own practice. Sometimes they 
would split a direction in two, and only use that half 
which suited them. For instance when they met with 
the following rule on the way- post, * Trust in the 
Lord and be doing good,' they would take the first 
half, and make themselves easy with a general sort 
of trust, that through the mercy of the King all 
would go well with them^ though they themselves 
did nothing. And on the other hand, many made 
sure that a few good works of their own would do 
their business, and carry them safely to the Happy 
Land, though they did not trust in the Lord, noj 
place any faith in his word. So they took the second 
half of the spliced direction. Thus some perished 
by a lazy faith, and others by a working pride. 

A large party of Pharisees now appeared, who 
had so neglected their lamp that they did not see 
their way at all, though they fancied themselves to 
be full of light; they kept up appearances so well 
as to delude others, and most effectually to delude 
themselves, with a notion that they might be found 
in the right way at last. In this dreadful delusion 
they went on to the end, and till they were finally 
plunged in the dark valley, never discovered the 
horrors which awaited them on the dismal shore. 
It was remarkable that while these Pharisees were 
often boasting how bright their light Ijumt, in order 
to get the praise of men, the humble travellers, 
whose steady light showed their good works t6 oth- 
ers, Refused all commendation, and the brighter their 
light shined before men, so much the more they in- 
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sisted that they ought to glorify not tliemselves, but 
their Father which is in heafven. 

I HOW- set myself to observe what was the par- 
tii^ular let, m(^esrtation, and hindrance -which, db* 
structed particular travellers in their endeavours to 
enter in at the Streiit G&U. I remlurked a huge port^ 
ly man who seemed cksitmls of geuing in, but he 
carried about him such a vast provision of bkgs fuM. 
of gold, and hEKl on so many rich garments, which 
stuped him o«ft so wide, tha$ thomgh he pushed and 
squeezed, Kke one who had really a mmd to |^t in, 
yet he could not possibly A) so. Then I heard a 
voiee cryifig, * Wo to him who loadeth himself widi 
thick cky.' The poor man frft something was wtDng, 
and even went so far as to change sorhe of Ins more 
cumbersome vanities itito others which seemed less 
bulky, but still he ^9h& his pack were much too wide 
for the gate. He would not however give up the 
matter so easily, but began to throw away a litde of 
the coarser part of his baggage, but still I remsErked 
that he threw «way none of the vanities which hiy 
near his heart. He tried again, but it would not Ao% 
still his dimtensions were t6o large. He now look- 
ed up and read thesie wotds, *• How hardly shaU those 
who have riches enter into the king^lom of God*' 
The *poor man sighed to And that rt was impossible 
to enjoy his fill of both worlds, and * went away sor- 
rowing.' If he ever afterwards cast a thought to- 
wards the Happy Land^ it was cmly to regret that 
the road which led to it was too narrow to ^mit any 
but the meagre children of want, who were not so 
encumbered by wealth as to be too big for the pas- 
sage. Had heTeaddn, he would have seen that 'wi A 
God all Aings alrepossibie.' 
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Another advanced with much confidence of auc- 
CC88, for having little worldly riches or honours, the 
gate did not seem so strait to him. He got to the 
threshold triumphantly, and seemed to look hack 
with disdain on all that he was quitting. He soon 
found, however, that he was so bloated with pride, 
and stuffed out with self-sufficiency, that he could 
not get in. Nay, he was in a worse way than the 
rich man just named; for he had been willing to throw 
away some of his outward luggage, whereas this man 
refused to part with a grain of that vanity and self- 
le him too large for the way* 
n worth so swelled him out, that 
gateway, and could neither get 
g now that he must cut off all 
>f himself, if he wished to be re- 
e as to pass the gate, he gave up 
He scorned that humility and 
light have shrunk him down to 
the proper dimensions; the more he insisted on his 
own qualifications for entrance, the more impossible 
it became to enter, for the bigger he grew. Finding 
that he must become quite another manner of man 
before he could hope to get in, he gave up tjie de- 
sire; and I now saw that though when he set his 
face towards the Happy Land he could not -get an 
inch forward, yet the instant he made a motion to 
turn back into the world, his speed became rapid 
enough, and he got back into the Broad Way much 
sooner than he got out of it. 

Many, who for a time were brought doMm from 
Aeir usual bulk by some affliction, seemed to get in 
with ease. They now thought all their difficulties 
over, for having been surfeited with the world du- 
ring their late disappointment, they turned their 
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backs upon it willingly enough, and fancied they 
were tired of it. A fit of sickness, perhaps, which 
is very apt to reduce^ had for a time brought their 
bodies into subjection, so that they were enabled just 
to get in at the gateway; but as soon as health and 
spirits returned, the way grew narrower and narrow- 
er to them; and they could not get on, buit turned 
short, and got back into the world. I saw many at- 
tempt to enter who were stopped short by a large 
burthen of worldly cares; others by a load of idola- 
trous attachments; but I observed that nothijng prov- 
ed a more complete bar than 
judices with which multitud 
were fatally obstructed by k 
they woidd not lay down, tl 
vented their entrance. 

Some few, however, of i 
had kept their light alive b] 
plies from the King's treasi 

by a strength which they felt not to be their own. 
One poor man, who carried the largest bundle of bad 
habits I had seen, could not get on a step; he never 
ceased, however ^ to implore for light enough to see 
where his misery lay; he threw down one of his 
bundles, then apoth^r, but all to little purpose; still 
he could not stir. At last striving as if in agony 
(which is the true way of entering) he threw down 
the heaviest article in his pack; this was selfishness: 
the poor fellow felt relieved at once, his light burnt 
brightly, and the rest of his pack was as nothing. 
• Then I heard a great noise as of carpenters at 
work. I looked what this might be, and saw many 
sturdy travellers, who finding they were too bulky 
to feet through, took it into their heads not to reduce 
themselves, but to widen the gate; they hacked on 
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dus'side, and hewed on that; but all their hackhigy 
and hewing, and hamnering, was to no purpose^ 
they got only their labour for their pains. It would 
have been possible for them to have reduced them- 
selves, had they attempted it, but to widen the nar- 
Tffw way was impossible. 

What grieved me most was to observe that mai^ 
who had got on sneisessfolly a good way, now stop- 
ped Id rest sml to adoftirethsiFowi^ progress. While 
they were thus valuing thems^ves eti their uttaMi- 
QVPPtfv their light dimimshed. While th«^se W4NFe 
boasting how far they bad left others behmd who 
%9d set out mu(ch eair)ier,.9oq»e stowei^ tt^veQprs, 
Wjhoae bf^e^ing had not beent sQ pfomi^ugt b^ who 
h^ ws^d meekly 99A ^ivcwifpeetly^.now. out- 
stripped them, lliese last walked ^noi^at/t^oue^ 
ii^^ had dite^dj a^Mnedi; but t^ on^ ^m they 
4^ forgettiag the 4ungs whifth were behind, they 
IPphed f&frwwd tmrard the nm>h for thft pri^ of 
^ii^ hie^ catting.' Thf se» th^n^h wtm9% wtajc, 
ywt *^ 4i}Mnr <iwrf» owry %u^^J!m*hfJ the race 
tkM^wm k^^e them* Thorn indio ha4 l^ept their 
*Ught. bumng,' who weie ^^ ^ wise in. their own 
conceit/ who ^ laid their help on one t}i^ is mighty ^^ 
wba \^ * Qbpsm to sufec aOictio^ rather t^ to 
ei^ thepteasjureof sinforaaeaso!))' cam^ ^length 
^ tbs £1^4^ L^md. They had inde^ the Dork, 
tf^SAadiwf^ Valky to croest hut even there they 
feund % r9d and a stqf to con^icnrt thim. Their 
light, instead of beiEng put out I9 ^ chunps. of the 
Valley and of the Shadow of I>ea^> often Iwmt 
with added brightness. Some indeed su&red the 
terrors of a short eclipses but eve^theu Aeir Bght, 
like that of a dark lantern, was not put out;, it was 
waly turned for a while from him who carried it. 
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and even theiBe often finished their course with joy. 
But be that as it might, the instant they reached the 
Happy Landy all tears were wiped from their eyes, 
and the King himself came forth and welcomed them 
into his presence, and put a crown upon their heads, 
with these words, * Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.' 
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PARLEY THE PORTER. 

AN ALLEGORY. 

Showing how robbers without can never g^et into a house, unless 
there are traitors within. 

There was once a certain noblenum who had a 
house or castle situated in the midst of a great wil- 
derness, but inclosed in a garden. Now there was 
a band of robbers in the wilderness who had a great 
mind to plunder and destroy the castle, but they had 
not succeeded in their endeavours, because the mas- 
ter had given strict orders to * watch without ceas^ 
ing.'^ To quicken their vigilance he used to tell 
them that their care would soon have an end; that 
though the nights they had to watch were dark and 
stormy, yet they were but few; the period of resist- 
ance was ishort, that of rest would be eternal. 

The robbers, however, attacked the castle in vari- 
ous wayv. They tried at every avenue; watched to 
take advantage of eveiy careless moment; looked for 
an open door or a neglected window. • But diough 
they often made the bolts shake and the windows 
rattle, they could never greatly hurt the house, much 
less get into it. Do you know the reason? it was be- ' 
cause the servants were never off their guard. They 
heard the noises^ plain enough, and used to be not a 
little frightened^ for they were aware both of the 
strength and perseverance of their enemies. But what 
seemed rather odd to some^£diese servants, the 
lord used to tell them, that ^Hktiiey continued ta 
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he afraid t^ey would be safe; and it pa3$ed into a 
sort of proverb in that family ' Happy is he that 
f<^areth always,' ^ome of the servants, however, 
thoug;ht this a ccHit^adiction. 

One day^ when-the master was going from home, 
he called 14s serv2jnt(^ all together, and spoke to them 
as fbUaws: ' I wijB npt repeat to you the directions 
I have so often givep ypi^; they are all written d[own 
in THE BQOK o? LAWS, of which eveiy one of you 
has a copy. Remember, it is a very short time that 
you J^re to remain in this castle; you will soon re- 
move to my more settled habitation, to a more doa- 
ble house, not made with hands* As that house is 
i^ver exposed to any attack, so it never stands in, 
n^ed of any repair; for that country is never infest- 
ed by any sons of violence. Here you are servants; 
there you will be princes. Bi^ ntiark my words, and 
you will find the same in the book or my laws, 
whether you will ever attain to t/iat house, will de- 
pend on the manner in which you defend jiourselvfss 
in this. A stout vigilaiice for a shoit time will secure 
you certain happiness forever. But every thing de- 
pends on your pjre^nt exertions. Don't con^lain and 
t^ke a4vsmtage of my absence, and cdl me a hard 
niaster, ^d grumble that you ^e placed m the midst 
of an howling wilderness without peace or security. 
S^ not) that you ^^e exposed to temp^ta^ns wi&out 
any power to res^ them. You lu^ve 90v^ difficul- 
ties, it is tru^, butyx^i^ have m$iny he^s ai^ ma^y 
<^omforts to make tl^ house tp}erahte| #ye|i bi^fore 
yq^ get tp the other. Youn is not^a h^rd service: 
2^ if it were, " the time is diort." You bave^arm§ 
if yoi^ will use the^)^, aip4 4po;^s if you wiS bs^r thern^ 
^ str^gth if yop, i^ ^s^ it, I w<?v4d 4efy all tb^ 
^ittacks of the robbers without, if I could depend on 
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the fidelity of the people within. If the thieves 
ever get in and destroy the house, it must be by the 
connivance of one of the fiamily. For it is a standing 
law of this castlcy that mere outward attack cem never 
destroy it^ if there be no consentifL^ traitor within^ 
You will stand or fall as you will ^^erve this rule* 
If you are finally happy, it will bSII^ my grace and 
favour; if you are ruined, it will be your own fault.' 

When the nobleman had done speaking, every ser- 
vant repeated his assurance of attachment and firm 
allegiance to his master. But among them all, not 
one was so vehement and loud in his professions as 
old Parley the porter. Parley, indeed, it was well 
known, was always talking, which exposed him to no 
small danger; for as he was the foremost to promise, 
BO he was the slackest to perform: and, to speak the 
truth, though he was a civil spoken fellow, his lord 
was more afraid of him, with all his professions, 
than he was of the rest who protested less. He 
knew that Parley was vain, credulous, and self- 
sufficient; and he always apprehended more danger 
from Parley's impertinence, curiosity, and love of 
novelty, than even from the stronger vices of some 
of his other servants. The rest indeed, seldom got 
into any scrape, of which Parley was not the cause 
in some shape or other. 

I am sorry to be obliged to confess, that though | 

Parley was allowed every refreshment, and all the ' 

need^ rest which the nature of his place permitted^ 
yet he thought it very hard to be forced to be so 
constantly on duty. ' Nothbg but watching,' said 
Parley. * I have, to be sure, many pleasures^and 
meat sufficient; and plenty of chat, in virtue ctfmy ^^^^ 
office, and I pick up a good dc^ of news of the com-^Hp 

* 
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- ^^^^^ goers by day, but it is hard that at night I 
igflR watch as narrow^ a» a house*dog^ and 3^t Wt 
^n no company witho^ ordi&rsi oply becai^se there 
Jis said to be a few stragg^^g rokters here in the wil- 
derness, with wboia my ouister does not care to let 
us be acquainted. He pretends to make ua vigilant 
through fear of the robbers^ b^t I si^spect it is only 
ta make us mope akme. A merry co^p^nioi^ and a 
n^ug of beer would make themgj^ pass cheerily.' 
Parley, however, kept all ih^n^ thoughts to himsdf^ 
or uttered them only when no one bea^-d, for talk he 
must. He beg^ to listen to the niglMly whistling of 
the robbers ilnder the windows with ra^er less alarm 
thaB^fbitneily, and was sometimessotiredof wajtgh- 
ing,lbat he thought it was even better to run th,e risk 
of being robbed once, thaft to Uve ^imy9 in th^ fear 
of robbers. 

There were certain hounds in which the lord al- 
lowed his senranta to walk and divert theniselves at 
all proper season JL A pleasant garden surrounded 
the castle, and a thick hedgie %^parated this garden 
from the wildemeas, which w^ mksX^d by the; rob- 
bers; ' in this garden they were pennj^d tp amuse 
themselves. 1^ master advi3^d them alifays to keep 
within these bounds. ^ While y<Hi observe this rule,' 
said he, ^ you will be sale and well; ^pd you will 
consult your own safety and h^ppM^^t as weU as 
show your love to me, by not veiiturii^ over to the 
ea^emity of your bounds: he whp goei as far as he 
dares, always shows si wish to go farther than he 
oug^, and commonly does so.' 

It was remarkable, that the nearer these servants 
kq)t to the castle, and theiaril^er from the he<^e, the 
mcM-e ugly the wilderness appeared. And the nearer 
they approached tkeforbiddenbounds^th^ir own hom^ 
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appeared more dull, and Ae wilderness more delij 
fuL And Ais the master knew when he gave hii 
ders; for he never either did or said any thing withoui 
a good reason. And when his servants sometimes de« 
sired an explanation of the reason, he used to tell 
them they would understand it when they came to 
the other house: for it was one of the pleasures of that 
house, that it would explain all the mysteries of this, 
and any little obscurities in the master's conduct 
would be then made quite plain. 

Parley was the first who promised to keep clear 
of the hedgCy and yet was often seen looking as near as 
he durst. One day he ventured tlose up to the hedge, 
put two or three stones one on an< ther, and tried to 
peep over. He saw one of the robbers strcdling as 
near as could be on the forbidden side. This man's 
name was Mr. Flatterwell, a smooth civil man, ^ whose 
words were softer than butter, havirfg war in his 
hfeart' He made several low bows to Parley. 

Now, Parley knew so little of the world, that he 
actually concluded all robbers must have an ugly look, 
which should fiighten you at once, and coarse brutal 
manners which would, at first sight, show they were 
enemies. He .thought, like a poor ignorant feUow as 
he was, that this mild specious person could never be 
one of the band. Flatterwell accosted Parley with 
the utmost civility, which put him quite off his guard; 
for Parley had no notion that he could be an enemy 
who was so soft and civil. For an open foe he would 
have been prepared. Parley, however, after aKttle 
discourse drew this conclusion, that either Mr. Flat- 
terwell could not be one of the ^;ang, or that if he was, 
the robbers themselves cdUld not be such monsters 
as his master had described, and therefore it'^as ^ 
folly to be afraid of them. 
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Flatterwell began, like a true adept in his art, by 
lulling all Parley's suspicions asleep; and instead of 
openly abusing his master, which would havQ open- 
ed Party's eyes at once, he pretened rather to com- 
mend him in a general way, as a person who meant 
well himself, but was too apt to suspect others. To 
this Parley assented. The other then ventured to 
hint by degrees, that though the nobleman might jje 
a good master in the main, yet he must say he was 
a little strict, and a little stingy, and not a little cen- 
sorious. That he was blamed by the gentlemen in 
the wilderness for shutting his house against good 
company, and his servants were laughed at by peo- 
ple of spirit for submitting to the gloomy life of the 
castle, and the insipid pleasures of the garden, in- 
stead of ranging in the wilderness at large. 

* It is true enough,' said Parley, who was gen- 
erally of the opinion of the person he was talking 
with. ' My master is rather harsh and close. But 
to own the truth, all the barrings and locking, and 
boltin^^, is to keep Out a set of gentlemen, who he as- 
sures us are robbers^ and who are waiting for an op- 
portunity to destroy us. I hope no offence, sir, but 
by your livery I suspect vou, sir, are one of the gang 
he is so much afraid of.' 

Flatterwell, Afraid of me? Impossible dear Mr. 
Parley. You see, I do not look like an enemy. I am 
imarmed; what harm can a plain man like me do? 

Parleij. Why, that^ is true enough. Yet my master 
says, that if we were once to let you into the house, 
we should be ruined soul and body. 

Flatterwell. I am sorry Mr. Parley, to hear so 
sensible a man as you are so deceived. This is mere 
prejudice. He knows we are cheerful, entertain- 
ing people, foes to gloom and superstition, and there- 
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fore lie is 80 morose he will not let you get acqiraint- 

ed with us. 

Panky. Well; he says you are a bandof thieves, 

l^afnUers, murderers, drunkards, and atheists. 
FkUterwelL Don't believe him; the worstwe should 

do, perhaps, is, we might drink a friendly glass 

with you to yocEr master's health, or play an innocent 

g^me kA cards ju8t to keep you awake, gt sing a 

cheerful song wilth 4)e maids; now is there amy harm 

in aU this? 

Parley. Not the least in the world. And I begin to 

think there is not a word of truth in «11 my master 

says. 
Flatterwell. The more you know us, the more you 

wiH fike us. But I wish there was not this ugly hedge 

between us. I have a ^eat deal to say, and ^I am 

afraid of being overheard. 

Parley was now just going to give a spring Over 
the hedge, but checked himself, saying, ^ I dare not 
come on your side, there are people about, and every- 
thing is carried to my master.' Flatterwell saw by 
this that his new frie^ was kept on his own side of 
the hedge by fear rather than by principle, and frona 
that moment he made sure of him. ' Dear Mr. Par- 
ley,' said he, * if you will allow me the honour of A 
little conversation with you, I will call under the 
window of your lodge this evening. I have some- 
thing to tell you greatly to your advantage. I admire 
you exceedingly. I long for your friendship; our 
whole brotherhood is ambitious of being known to 
so amiable a person.' — ^' O dear,' said Parley, * I sliall 
be afraid of talking to you at night, ft is so against * 
my master's orders. But did you say you had som^* 
thing to tell me to my advantage?' 
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FlatterwelL Yes, I can point out to you how you 
may be a richer, a merrier, and a happier man. If 
you will admit me to-night under the window, I will 
convince you that it is prejudice, and not wisdom, 
which makes your master bar his door against us; 
I will convince you that the mischief of a robbery 
as youi* master scurrilously calls us, is only in the 
name; that we are your true friends, and only mean 
to promote your happiness. 

* Don't say xue^ said Parley, * pray come alone; 
I would not see the rest of the gang for the world; 
but I think there can be no great harm in talking to 
you through the bars, if you come alone; but I am 
determined not to let you in. Yet I can't say but I 
wish to know what you can tell me so much to* my 
advantage; indeed, if it is for my good I ought to 
know it.' 

FlatterwelL (^going outy turns ^aci.).Dear Mr. 
Parley, there is one thing I had forgotten. I cannot 
get over the hedge at night without assistance. You 
know there is a secret in the nature of that hedge; 
you in the house may get over to us in the wilder- 
ness of your own accord, but we cannot get to your 
side by our own strength. You must look about to 
see where the hedge is thinnest, and then set to work 
to clear away here and there a little bough for me, 
it won't be missed; and if there is but the smallest 
hole made on your side, those on ours can get through; 
otherwise, we do but labour in vain. To this Parley 
madt some.objection, through the fear of being seen. 
F|ptterwell replied, that the smaUest hole from with- 
in would be sufficient, for he could then work his 
^l^wn way. * Well,' said Parley, * I will consider of it. 
^Q be sure I shall ^en then be equally safe in the 
castle, as I shall have all the bolts, bars, and locks be^ 
tween us, so it will make but little difference.' 
VOL* II; z 
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* Certainly not,' said Flatterwell,* wbo*knew it 
would make all the difference in the world. So they 
parted with mutual protestations of regard. Parley 
went home charmed with bis new friend. His eyes 
were now clearly opened as to his master's prejudices 
against the robbers^ and he was convinced Aere was 
more in the name than in the thing. ^ But,' said he, 
^ though Mr. Flatterwell is certainly an agreeable 
companion, he may not be'so safe an inmate. There 
can, however, be no harm in talking at a distance, 
and I certainly won't let him in.' 

Parley, in the course of the day, did not forget 
his promise to thin the hedge of separation a little. 
At ^rst he only tore off a handful of leaves^ then a Kt- 
tle sprig, thep he broke aWay a bough or two. It was ' 
observable, the larger the breach became, the worse 
he began to think of his master, and the better of 
himself. Every peep he took through die broken 
hedge increased his desire to get out into the wil- 
derness, and made the thoughts of the castle niore 
irksome to him. 

He was continually repeating to himself, ^ I won- 
der what Mr. Flatterwell can have to say so much 
to ?ny advantage? I see he does not wish to hurt my 
master, he only wishes to serve me.' As the hour 
of meeting, however, drew near, the master's orders 
now" and then came across Parley's thoughts. So to 
divert them, he took up the book. He happened to 
open it at these words: ^ My son, if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not.' For a moment his heart fail- 
. ed him. ^ If this admonition should be sent on pur- 
pose?' said he; ^ but no, 'tis a bugbear. My maste^ 
told me that if I went to the bounds I should ge^ 
over the hedge. Now, I went to the utmost limits. 
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and did not get over.' Here conscience put in: ' Yes, 
but it was because you were watched,' — ^ I am sure,' 
continued Parley, ^ one may always stop where one 
will, and this is only a trick of my master's to spoi 
sport. So I will even hear what Mr. Flatterwell has 
to say so much to my advantage. I am not obliged 
to follow his counsels, but there can be no harm in 
hearing them.' 

Flatterwell prevailed on the rest of tlie robbers to 
make no public attack on the castle that night. ^ My 
brcthem,' said he, ' you now and then fail in your 
schemes, because you are for violent beginning^, while 
my soothing insinuating measures hardly ever miss^ 
You come blustering and roaring, and frighten people , 
and set them on their guitt^. You inspire them with 
terror of youj while my whole scheme is to make 
them think well oiihemsehes^ and ill of their master. 
If I once get them to entertain hard thoughts of him, 
and high thoughts of them$elves, my business is done, 
and they fall plump into my snares. So let this deli- 
cate affair alone to me: Parley is a softly fellow; he 
must not be frightened, but cajoled. He is the very 
sort of a man to succeed with; and worth a hundred 
of your sturdy sensible fellows. With them we want 
strong arguments and strong temptations; but with 
such fellows as Parley, in whom vanity and sensu- 
ality are the leading qualities (as, let me tell you, is 
the case with far the greater part) flattery, and a pro- 
miise of ease and pleasure, will do more than your 
whole battle array. If you wiU let me manage, I will 
get you all into the castle before midnight.' 

At night the castle was barricadoed as usual, and 
no one had observed the hole which Parley had 
made in the hedge. This oversight arose that night 
from the servants' neglecting one of the master's 
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Standing orders — to make a nightly examinatiim of 
the state of things. The neglect did not proceed so 
much from wilful disobecfience, as from having pas- 
sed the evening in sloth aqd diversion, whidi often 
amounts to nearly the same in its consequences. 

As all was very cheerftil within, so all was very 
quiet without. And before they went to bed, some 
of the servants observed to the rest, that as they 
heard no robbers that night, they thought diey might 
now begin to remit something of their diligence in 
bolting and barring: that all this fastening and lock- 
ing was very troublesome, and they hoped the dan- 
ger was now pretty well over. It was radier remark- 
able, diat they never made these sort of observations, 
but after an evening of some excess, and when they 
had neglected their private business with their mas^ 
ter. All, however, except Pariey, went quietly to 
bed, and seemed to feel unconmion security. 

Parley crept down to his lodge. He had half a 
mind to go to bed too. Yet he was not willing to 
disappoint Mr. FlatterweU. So civil a gentleman! 
To be sure he might have bad designs. Yet what 
right had he to suspect any body who made such 
professions, and who was so very civil? ' Besides, it 
is something for my advantage,' added Parley. * I 
will not open the door, that is certain; but as he is to 
come alone, he can do me no harm through the bar9 
of the windows: and he will think 1 am a coward i£ 
I don't keep my word. No, I will let him see that 
I &m not afraid of my own strength; I will show 
him I can go what length I [itease, and stop short 
when I please.' Had FlatterweU heard this boast- 
ful speech, he would have been quite sure of his 
man. 

About eleven, Parley heard the signal agreed upon. 
It was so gentle as to cause little sdarm. So much 
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the wotsc. Flatterwell never frightened any one, 
and therefore seldom failed of any one. Parley stole 
sofdy down, planted himself at his little window, 
opened the casement, and spied his new friend. It 
was pale starlight Parley was a little frightened; for 
he thought he perceived one or two persons behind 
Flatterwell; but the other assured him it was only 
his own shadow, which his fears had magnified into 
a company^ ' Though I assure you,' said he, ' I have 
not a friend but what is as harmless as myself.' 

They now entered into serious discourse, in which 
Flatterwell showed himself a deep politician. He 
skilfully mixed up in his ccmversation a proper pro- 
portion of praise on the pleasures of the wilderness, 
of compliments to Pailey, of ridicule on his master, 
and of abusive sneers on the book in which the mas- 
ter's laws were written. Against this last he had al- 
ways a particulaT sfnte, for he considered it as the 
grand instrument by which the Lord maintained his 
servants in. their allegiance; and when they could 
once be brotight to sneer at the book, there was an 
end of submission to the Lord. Parley had not pene- 
tration enough to see his drift* * As to the book, 
Mr. Flatterwell,' said he, ^ I do i^t know whether 
it be true or false. I rather ne^ctthan disbelieve it. 
I am forced, indeed, to hear it read once a week^ 
but I never look into it myself, if I can help it.'— 
* Excellent,' said Flatterwell to himself, ' that is 
just the same thing. This is safe ground for me. For 
whether a man does not beHeve in the book, or does 
not attend to it, it comes pretty much to the same, 
and I generally get him at last.' 

* Why cannot we be a little nearer, Mr. Parley,' 
said Flatterwell; * I am afraid of being overheard 
z 2 
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hy some of your master^s spies. The window from 
which you speak is so high; I wish you would ccnne 
do¥m to the d<x)r,' — *' Well,' said Parley/I sec no great 
harm in that. There is a little wicket in the door, 
through which we may converse with more ease and 
equal safety. The same^tnings will be still between 
us.' So down he went, but not without a degree of 
fear and trembling. 

The little wicket being now opened, and Flitter* 
well standing close on the outside of the door, th^ 
conversed with great ease. ^ Mr. Parley,' said Flat- 
terwell, ^ I should not have pressed you so much to 
admit me into the castle, but out of pure -disinterest- 
ed regard to your own haj^iness. I shall get no- . 
thing by it, but I cannot bear to think that.a person 
so vrise and amiable should be shut up in this gloo- 
my dungeon, under a hard master, and a slave to the 
unreasonable tyranny of his book of laws. If you 
admit me, you need have no more waking, no more 
watching.' Here Parley involimtarily flipped back 
the bolt of the door. * To convmce you of my true 
love,' continued Flatterwell, ' I have brought a bot- 
tle of the most delicious wine that grows in the wil- 
derness. You shall taste it, but you must put a glass 
through the wick«t to receive it, for it is a singular 
property in this wine, that we of the wilderness can- 
not succeed in conveying it to you of the castle, with- 
out you hold out a vessel to receive it.' — ^ O here is a 
glass,' said Parley, holding out a large goblet, which 
he always kept ready ^o be filled by any chance- 
comer. The other immediately poured into the capa- 
cious goblet alarge draughtof that ddiciuos intoxicat- 
ing liqtior, with which the family of the Flatterwells 
have for near six thousand years gained the hearts, 
and destroyed the souls of s^ the inhabitants of the 
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castle, whenever they have been able to prevail on 
them to hold out a hand to receive it. This the 
wise master of the castle well knew would be the 
case, for he knew what was in men; he knew their 
propensity to receive the delicious poison of the 
Flatterwells; and it was for this reason that he gave 
them THE BOOK of his laws, and planted the hedge, 
and invented the bolts, and doubled the locks. 

As soon as poor Parley had swallowed the fatal 
draught, it acted like enchantment. He at once lost 
all power of resistance. He had no sense of fear left. 
He despised his own safety, forgot his master, lost 
all sight of the house in the other coimtry, and reach- 
ed out for another draught as eagerly as Flatterwell 
held out the bottle to administer it. * What a fool 
have I been,' said Parley, * to deny myself so 
longl' — ^'Will you now let me in?' said Flatterwell. 
' Ay, that I will,' said the deluded Parley. Though 
the train was now increased to near a hundred rob- 
bers, yet so intoxicated was Parley, that he did not 
see one of them except his new friend. Parley eagerly 
pulled down the bars, drew back the bolts and forced 
open the locks; thinking he could never let in his friend 
soon enough. He had, however, just presence of 
mind to say, ' My dear friend, I h<^e you are alone.' 
Flatterwell swore he was — Farley opened the door 
—in rushed, not. Flatterwell only, but the whole b^- 
ditti^ who always lurk behind in his train. The mo- 
ment they had got sure possession, Flatterwell chang- 
ed his soft tone, juid cried in a voice of thunder, 
* Down with the castle — kill, bum, and destroy.* 

Rapine, murder, and conflagration by turns took 
place. Parley was the very first whom they attack- 
ed. He was overpowered with woimds. As he fell 
he cried out, ' O My master, I die a victim to my 
unbelief in thee, and to my own vanity and impru- 
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dence. O that the goardians of ril odicr castles 
would hear me with my dying breadi repeat my 
master's admonhion, that all attacks from without 
win not destroy unless there is some confederate with- 
in. O that the keepers of all other castles would 
learn from my nim, that he who paiieyv with temp- 
tation is already undone. That he who allows hims^to 
go to the Tery bounds will soon jump over the hedge; 
that he who talks out of the window with the enemy, 
will soon open the door to him; that he who holds out 
his hand for the cup of sinful flattery, loses all pow- 
er of resisting; that when he opens the door to one 
sin, all the rest fly m upon him, and the man perish- 
es as I now do.' 
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Fan THE COMMON PEOPLE. 

Relig^n is for the man ii^umble life, and to raise 
his nature, and to put him in mind of a state in which 
the privileges of opulence will cease, when he will 
be equal by nature, and may be more than equal by 
virtue. 

Burke on the French revolution. 
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TO THS8E AND THE PRECEDING TALES. 

To improve the habits, and raise the principles of 
the common people, at a time when their dangers 
and temptations, moral and political, were multipli- 
ed beyond the example of any former period, was 
the motive which impelled the author of these vol- 
umes to devise and prosecute the institution of the 
Cheap Repository. This plan was established with 
an humble wish, not only to counteract vice and pro- 
fligacy on the one hand, but error, discontent, and 
false religion ott the gther. And as an apj^etite for 
reading had, froth a vs^ety of causes, been increas- 
ing among the inferior ranks m this country, it was 
judged expedient, at this critical period, to supply 
such wholesome aliment as might give a new direc- 
tion to their taste, and abate their relish for those 
corrupt and inflammatory publications which the con- 
sequences of the French revolution have been so &- 
tally pouring in upon us. 

The success of the plan exceeded the most san- 
guine expectation of its projector. Above two mil- 
lions of tile tracts were sold within the first year, be- 
sides very large numbers in Ireland; and they con- 
tinue to be very extensively circulated, in their ori- 
ginal form of single tracts, by Evans, in Long-lane, 
West Smithfield, Hatchard in Piccadilly, and Haz- 
ard in Bath, as well as in three bound volumes, sold 
by Rivington, Hatchard, and all other booksellers. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 263 

As these stories, though principally^ are not cal- 
culated exclusively for the middle and lower classes 
of society, the author has, at the desire of her friends, 
selected those which were written by herself, and 
presented them to the public in this collection of her 
works, in an enlarged and improved form. 
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THE 

SHEPHERD OP SALISBURY PLAIN. 

Mr. Johnson, a very worthy charitable gentle- 
man, was travelling some time^go across one of those 
vast plains which are well known in Wiltshire. It 
was a fine summer^s evening, and he rode slowly 
that he might have leisure to admire God in the 
works of his creation. For this gentleman was of 
opinion, that a walk or a ride was as proper a time as 
any to think about good things; for which reascm, on 
such occasions, he seldom thought so much about 
his money, or his trade, or public news, as at other 
times, that he might with more ease and satisfaction 
enjoy the pious thoughts which the wonderful works 
of the great Maker of heaven and earth are intended 
to raise in the mind. 

As this serene contemplation of the visible heavens 
insensibly lifted up his mind from the works of God 
in nature, to the same God as he is seen in Revela- 
tion, it occurred to him that this very connexion was 
deariy intimated by the Royal Prophet in the nine- 
teendi psalm. — That most beautifiil description of 
die greatness and power of God exhibited in the for- 
mer part, plainly seeming intended to introduce, illus- 
trate, and unfold the operations of the word and 
spirit of God on the heart in the latter. And he began 
to runf a parallel in his own mind between the effects 
of that highly poetical and glowing picture of the ma- 
terial sun in searching and warming the earth, in the 
first six verses, and the spiritual operation attributed 
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to the * law of God^' which fills up the remaining 
part of the psalm. And he persuaded himself that 
the divine spirit which dictated this fine hymn, had 
left it as a kind of general intimation to what use we 
were to convert our admiration of created things; 
namely, that we might be led by a sight of them to 
raise our views from the kingdom of nature to that 
of grace, and that the contemplatation of God in his 
works might draw us to contemplate him in his word. 
In the midst of these reflections, Mr. Johnson's 
attention was sdl of a sudden called off by the barking 
of a shepherd^s dog, and looking up he spied one of 
those little huts, which are here and there to be seen 
on those great downs; and near it was the shepherd 
himself busily employed with his dog in collecting 
together his vast flock of sheep. As he drew near- 
er, he perceived him to be a clean, well looking, poor 
man, near fifty years of age. His coat^ though at 
first it had probably been of one dark colour, had 
been in a long course of years so often patched with 
different sorts of cloth, that it was now become hard 
to say which had been the original colour. But this, 
while it gave a plain proof of the shephenTs poverty, 
equally proved the exceeding neatness, industry, and 
good management of his wife. His stockings no less 
proved her good housewifery, for they were entirely 
covered with dams of different coloured worsted, but 
had not a hole in them; and his shirt, though nearly 
as coarse as the sails of a ship, was as white as the 
drifted snow, and was neatly mended where time 
had either made a rent, or worn it thin. This fur- 
nishes a rule of judging, by which one shall seldom 
be deceived. If Imeetwith a labourer, hedging, ditch- 
ing, or mending the highways with his stockings 
and shirt tig^t and whole, howev^ mean and bad 
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his Other garments are, I have seldom failed, on vis- 
iting his cottage, to find that also clean and well or- 
.dered,and his wife notaUe, and. worthy of encouragtr- 
ment. Whereas a poor woman, who will be lying 
a-bed, or gossiping with her neighbours when she 
ought to be fitting out her husband in a cleanly man- 
ner, will seldom be found to be very good in other 
respects. 

This was not the case with our shepherd: and Mr. 
Jolmaon was not more struck with the decency of 
his mean and frugal dress, than with his open honest 
countenance, which bore strong marks of health, 
cheerfulness, and spirit. 

Mn Johnson, who was on a journey, and some- 
what fearful from the appearance of the sky, that 
rain was at no great distance, accosted die shepherd' 
with asking what sort of weather he thought it would 
be on the morrow. * It will be such i^ireatheras plea- 
ses me,' answered the shepherd. Though the an- 
swer was delivered in the mildest and most civil 
tone that could be imagined, the gentleman thought 
the words themselves rather rude andisurly, and ask- 
ed him how that could be. * Because,' replied the 
shepherd, * it will be such wearier as shall please 
God, and whatever pleases him always pleases me.' 

Mr. Johnson, who delighted in good men and 
good things, was very well satisfied with his reply. 
For he justly thought that though a hypocrite m«qr 
easily contrive to appear better than he really is to a 
stranger; and that no one should be too socm trusted, 
merely for having a few good Words in his mouth; 
yet as he knew that * out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh;' he always accustomed 
himself to judge favourably of those who had a seri- 
ous deportment and solid mamier ^f speaking. It 
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looks as if it proceeded from a good habit, said he, 
and though I may now and then be deceived by it, 
yet it has not often happened to me to be so. Where* 
as if a man accosts me with an idle, dissolute, vuU 
gar, indecent^ or profane expression, I have never 
been deceived in him,. but have generally on inquiry 
found his character to be a^bad as his language gave 
me room to expect. 

He eirtered into conversation with the shepherd 
in the following manner: * Yours is a troublesome life, 
honest friend,' saud he. * To be sure, sir,' replied 
the shepherd, * 'tis not a very lazy life; but 'tis not 
near so toilsome as that which my Great Master 
led for my sake; and. he had every state and condi- 
tion of life at his choice, and chose Sih^xd one; whilQ 
I only submit to the lot that is ap^inted me.' ' You, 
are exposed to great cold and heat,' said the gentle- 
man: * True, sir;' said the shepherd; ' but then I am 
not exposed to great temptations; and so throwing one 
thing against another, God is pleased to contrive to 
make things more equal than we poor, ignorant, 
short-sighted creatures, are apt to think. David was 
happier when he kept his father's sheep on such a 
plain as this, and employed in singing some of his 
own psalms perhaps, than ever he was when he be- 
came king of Israel and Judah. And I dare say we 
should never have had some of the most beautiful 
texts in all those fine Psalms, if he had not been a 
shepherd, which enabled him to make so many fine 
comparisons and similitudes, as one may say, from 
country life, flocks of sheep, hills, and vallies, fields 
of com, and foimtains of water.' 

* You think then,' said the gentleman,.' that a Ja- 
borious life is a happy one.' * I do, sir; and more 
so especially, as it exposes a man to fewer sins. If 
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king. Saul had continued a poor laborious man to the 
end of his days, he might have lived happy and hon- 
est, and died a natural death in his bed at last, which 
you know, sir, was more than he did. But I speak 
with reverence, for it was divine Providence over- 
ruled all that, you know sir, and I do not presume 
to make comparisons. — Besides, sir, my employment 
has been particularly honoured — Moses was a shep- 
herd in the plains of Midian. It was to ^^ shepherds 
keeping their flocks by night,'' that the angels 
appeared in Bethlehem, to tell die best news, the 
l^ddest tidings, that ever were revealed to. poor 
sinful men: often and often has the diought warmed 
my poor heart in the coldest night, and filled me 
widi more joy and thankfulness than the best supper 
could have done.' 

Here the shepherd stopped, for he began to feel that 
had made too free, and had talked too long. But 
Mr. Johnson was so well pleased with what he siud, 
and with the cheerful contented manner in which he 
said it, that he desired him to go on freely, for that 
it was a pleasure to him to meet with a plain man, 
who, widiout any kind of learning but what he had 
got from the Bible, was able to talk so well on a sub- 
ject in which all men, high and low, rich and poor, 
are equally concerned. 

* Indeed I am afraid I make too bold, sir, for it bet- 
ter becomes me to listen to such a gentleman as you 
seem to be, than to talk in my poor way: but as I 
was saying, sir, I wonder all working men do not 
derive as great joy and delight as I do from think- 
ing how God has honoured poverty! Oh! sir, what 
great, or rich, or mighty men have had such honour 
put oh them, or their condition, as shepherds, tent- 
makers, fishermen ,and carpenters have had? Besides^, 
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it seems as if God honoured industry also. The 
way oi duty is not only the way of safety, but it is 
remarkable how many in the exercise of the com- 
mon duties of their calling, humbly and rightly per- 
formed, as we ^may suppose, have found honours, 
preferment, and blessing: while it does not occur to 
me that the whole sacred volume presents a single 
instance of a like blessing conferred on idleness. Ke- 
bekah, Rachel, and Jethro's daughters, were diligent- 
ly employed iQ the lowest occupations of a country 
life, when Providence, by means of those very occu- 
pations, raised them up husbands so famous inhistory^ 
as Isaac, Jacob, and the prophet Moses. The shepherds 
were neidier playing nor sleeping, but" watchingtheir 
flocks," when they received the news of a Saviour^s 
birth: and the woman of Samaria, by the laborious 
office of drawing water, was brought to the knowledge 
of Him who gave her to drink of " living water." 

* My honest friend,' said the gentleman, * I per- 
ceive you are well acquainted with scripture.' — *' Yes, 
sir, pretty well, blessed be God! through his mercy 
I learnt to read when I was a little boy ^ though read- 
ing was not so common when I was a child, as I am 
told, through the goodness of Providence and the 
generosity of the rich, it is likely to become now-a- 
days. I believe there is no day for the last thirty years 
that I have not peeped at my Bible. If we can't 
find time to read a chapter, I defy any man to say 
he can't find time to read a verse; and a single text, 
sir, well followed, and put in practice every day, 
would make no bad figure at the year's end; three 
hundred and sixty-five tfcts, without the loss of a 
moment's time, would make a pretty stock, a little 
golden treasury, as one may say, from new-year's 
day to new-year's day; and if children were brought 
Aa2 • 
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up to it, diej wo^d come to lo<A for dieir text at 
nattirally as they do for dieirbreakfoit. No kbour- 
hig man, 'tis true, has so much leisure as a shepherd, 
for while the flock is feediag I am c^Uged to be 
still, ami at such times I can now and then tap a 
shoe for my children or myself, which is a great sav- 
ing to us, and while I am doing that { repeat a chap* 
ter or a psalm, which makes the time pass pleassndy 
in tins wild solitary place* I can say the best part 
of the New Testament by heart; I believe I ^uld 
not say the best part, for every part is good, but I 
mean die greatest part. 1 have led bat a lonely life, 
and have often had but little to eat, but my Bible 
has been meat, drink, 9sad company to me, as I may 
say, and when want and trouUe have come upon me^ 
I don^t know what I should have done indeed, sir, 
if I had not had the promises of diis book for my 
stey and support.' 

^ You have had great difficulties th^' said Mr. 
Johnson. ^ Why, as to that, sir, not more than nei^- 
bours' fare; I have but little cause to complson, .and 
much to be thankful; but I have had some little 
struggles, as "I will leave you to judge* I have a 
wife and eight children, whom I bred up in that lit- 
tle cottage which you see under the hiU, about half a 
mile off.' ' What, that with the sm^e coming out <rf 
the chimney?' said the gentleman. * O no, sir,' te^lied 
the shepherd, smiling, * we have seldom smoke m 
the evening, for we have little to cook, and firing is 
very dear in these parts. 'Tis that cottage which 
yo^ see on the left hand of the church, near that lit- 
tle tuft of hawthorns.'— •^hat, that hovd with raty 
one room above and below, with scarcely any chim- 
ney? how is it possible that you ean live therft wiA 
, such a family!* * O it is very possible, and very cw- 
tain too,' cried the shepherd. * How many better 
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men hstve been w^orse lodged! how many good Chris* 
tians have perished in prisons shM dungeons, in com- 
psurison of which my cottage is a palace! The house 
is very weU, sir; and if the rain did not sometimes 
beat down upon us through the thatch when we are 
a-bed) I should not de^re a better; for I have health, 
peace, and liberty, and no man maketh me afraid/ ' 

* Well, I will cer^iily call on you before It be 
long; but how can you contrive to lodge so many 
diildrenf * We do the best we can^ sir% My poor 

-wife is a very sickly worn sm; 'or we should always 
have done tolerably well. There are no gentry in 
the parish, so that she has not met with any great as* 
sistsmce in her sickness. The good curate of the par* 
ish, who lives in that pretty parsonage in the valley, 
is very willing, but xkH very able to assist us on these 
trying occasions, for he has little enciug^ for himself, 
and a large family into the bargain. Yet he does 
what he can, and more than many other men do, 
and more Aan he can well afibrd. Besides that, his 
pfayers and good advice we are always sure of, and 
we are truly thankful for that, for a man must ^^ve^ 
you know, sir, according to what he hath, and not 
according to what he hath not.' 

* I am afraid,* said Mr. Johnson^ *that your dif- 
ficulties may sometimes lead you to repine** 

'No, sir,' replied the shepherd, *it pleases God 
to give me two ways of bearing up under them. I 
pray that diey may be either removed or sanctified 
to me. Besides, if my road be right I am ccmtent- 
ed, though it be rough and uneven. I do not so mudk 
stagger at hardships in the right way, as I <ib^ead t 
felse security, and a hollow peace, while I naay be 
walking in a more smooth, but less safe way. Be* 
sides, sir, I strengthen my faith by recollecting what 
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the best men have suffered, and my hope, with the 
view of the shortntfM of all suffering. It is a good 
hint, sir, of the vanity of all earthly possessicms, that 
though the whole Land of Promise was his, yet the 
first bit of ground which Abraham, the father of the 
faithful, got possession of, in the land of Canaan, was 
a grave! 

*Are you in any distress at present?^ said Mn 
Johnson* *No, snr, thank God,' replied the shep- 
herd. * I get my shilling a-day, md most of my 
children will soon be i^le to earn something; for we 
have only diree under five years old.' — ^ Only!' said 
the gendeman, ^thal is a heavy burden.' — ^^ Not at 
all; God fits the back to it. Though my wife is not 
able to do any out*df-door woik, yet she breeds up 
our children to such habits of industry, that our 
litde maids, before they are six years cdd, can first 
get a halfpenny, and then a penny a day by knitting. 
The boys, who are too little to do hard work, get a 
trifle by keeping the birds off the com; for this the 
formers will give them a penny or twopence, and 
now and then abitof bread and cheese into the bar- 
gain. Whbn the seascm of crow-keeping is over^ 
then they glean or pick stones; any thing is better 
than idleness, sir, and if they did not get a farthing 
by it, I would make them do it just the same, for 
^ sake of giving them early habits of labour. 

^ So you see, sir, I am not so badly off as many 
are; nay, if it were not that it costs me so much m 
'pothecary's stuff for my poor wife, I should reckosi 
myself well <^, nay I do reckon myself well off; fw 
blessed be God, he has granted her life to my pray* 
ers, and I would work myself to a 'natomy, and live 
on one meal a-day, to add any comfort to her valua- 
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Me life; indeed I have often done ihe last, and 
thought it no great matter neither*' 

While they were in thb part of the discourse, a 
fine plump cheny-cheek litde gM ran up out of 
breath, with a smile on her young happy face, and 
without taking any notice of the gentleman, oied 
out with great joy — ^^Look here, father, only see 
how much I have got!' Mr. Johnson was much 
struck with her simplicity, but puzzled to know what 
was the occasion of this great joy. On looking at 
her he perceived a small quantity of coarse wool, 
some of which had found its way through the holes 
of her clean, but scanty and ragged woollen apron. 
The father said, ^this has been a successful day in- 
deed, Molly, but don't you see the gentleman?' 
Molly now made a curtsey down to the very ground; 
while Mr. Johnson inquired into the <:ause of mu- 
tual satisfaction which both father and daughter had 
expressed, at the unusual good fortune of the day. 

* Sir,' said the shepherd, * poverty is a great sharp- 
ener of the wits.— My wife and I cannot endure to 
see our children (poor as they are,) without shoes 
and stockings, not only on account of the pinching 
cold which cramps their poor litde limbs, but be- 
cause it degrades and debases them; and poor peo- 
ple who have but little regard to appearances, will 
seldom be found to have any great regard for ho- 
nesty and goodness; I don't say this is always the 
case; but I am sure it is so too often. Now shoes 
and stockings being very dear, we could never af- 
ford to get them without a little contrivance. I must 
show you how I manage about the shoes when you 
condescend to call at our cottage, sir; as to stock- 
ings, this is one way we take to help to get them. 
My young ones, who are too little to do much work, 
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somethiies wamkr at odd hours ov«r die hiUs f&v 
the chance of finding what litlle wool the sheep may 
drqy when they rub themselves^ as they are apt to 
do, against the bushes.^ These scattered bits of 
wool the children pick out of the iM-an^des, which 
I see have torn sad hoks in Molly's apron to-dayi 
diey carry this wool home, and when they have got 
a pretty pared together, their mother cards it; for 
she can sit and card in die chimney comer, when 
she is not s^le to wash or work about house* The 
biggest girl then spins it; it does very well for us 
without dying, for poor people must not stand for 
the colotur of their stockbigs« After this our little 
boys knit it for themselves, while they are employ- 
ed in keeping cows in the fields, and after they get 
home at night* As for the luutting which the giris 
and their mother do, that is chiefly for sale, which , 
helps to pay our rent' 

Mr* Johns<m liftea up his eyes in silent astonish- 
ment, at the shifts which honeBt poveity can make, 
rather than beg or stead; smd was surprised to think 
how many ways of subsisting there are, which those 
who live at their ease little suspect. He secretly 
resolved to he more attentive to his own petty ex- 
penses than he had hitherto been; and to be more 
watchful thi^ nothing was wasted in his family. 

But to return to the shepherd. Mr. Johnson told, 
him, that as he must needs be at his friend's house^ 
who lived many miles off, that mght, he could notf^ 
as he wished to do, mdce a visit to his cottage JE 
present. ^ But I will certainly do it,' said he, ^^ 
my re^im, for I long to see your wife and her nice 

* lliis piece dt frn^ industtry is nbt imaginary, but a real 
ad<, air is the character of the shepherd, and his UBOofflmoo 
kaeirlsdgfe of th& Softptures. 
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Uttle family, and to be an eye-wkness of her neat- 
ness and good management.' The poor man^s tears 
started into his eyes on hearing the commendation 
bestowed on his 'wife; and wiping them off with the 
deeve of his coat, for he was not woi*th a handker- 
chief in die ^world, he said—* Oh^ air, you just now, 
I am afraid, called me an humble mmi, but indeed 
I am a very proud one.'—* Proud!' exclaimed Mr. 
Johnson, ^ I hope not — Pride is a great sin, 'and as 
the poor are liable to it as well as the rich, so good 
a man as you seem to be, ought to guard against it.' 
— * Sir,' said he, *you are right, but I am not proud 
of my»elf, God knows, I have nothing to be proud 
of. I am a poor sinner, but indeed, sir, I am proud 
of my wife: she is not only the most tidy, notable 
wom^i on the plain, but she ia^he kindest wife and 
mother, and the most contented, thankfel Christian 
that I know. Last year I diought I shotdd have lost 
her in a violent fit of the rheumatism, caught by 
going^ to work too soon after her lying-in, I fear; for 
'tis but a bleak coldish place, as you may see, «ir, 
in winter, and sometimes the snow lies so long un- 
der the hill, that I can hardly make myself a path 
to get out and buy a few necessaries in the next (tal- 
lage; and we are afraid to send out the children, for 
fear they should be lost when the snow is ^ep. So, 
As I was saying, the poor soul was very bad indeed, 
: and for several weeks lost the use of all her4imfos 
except her hands; a merciful Providence spared her 
the use of these, so that when she coi:dd not -tiim in 
her bed, she could contrive to patch a rag or two for 
her family. She was always saying, had it not been 
for the great goodness of God, she might have had 
her hands lame as well as her feet, or the palsy in- 
stead oi the rheumatism^ and ^en she ^ould have 
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done nothing— but, nobody had so many mercies as 
she had. 

* I will not tell you what we suffered during that 
bitter weather, sir, but my wife's faith and patience 
during that trying time, were as good a lesson to 
me as any sermon I could hear, and yet Mr. Jenk- 
ins gave us very comfortable ones too, that helped 
to keep up my spirits.' 

* I fear, shepherd,' said Mr. Jolmson, *you have 
found this to be but a bad world.' 

*' Yes, sir,' replied the shepherd, * but it is govern* 
ed by a good God. And though my trials have now 
and then been sharp, why then, sir, as the saying is, 
if the pain be violent, it is seldom lasting, and if it 
be but moderate, why then we can bear it the longer, 
and when it is quite taken away, ease is the more 
precious, amd gratitude is quickened by the remem- 
brance; thus every way, and in every case, I can al- 
ways find out a reason for vindicating Providence.^ 

^ But,' said Mr. Johnson, *how do you do to sup- 
port yourself under the pressure of actual want. I9 
not hunger a great weakener of your faith.' 

* Sir,' replied the shepherd, ' I endeavour to live 
upon the promises. You who abound in the good 
things of this world are apt to set too higji^ a value 
on them. Suppose, sir, the king, seeing me hard at 
work, were to say to me, that, if I would patiently 
work on till Christmas, a fine palace and a great es«> 
tate, should be the reward of my labours. Do you 
think, sir, that a little hunger, or a little cold, or a 
little wet, would make me flinch, when I was sure 
that a few months would put me in possession? 
Should I not say to myself frequently— cheer up, 
shepherd, 'tis but till Christmas! now is there not 
much less difference between this supposed day and 
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Christmas, when I should take possession of the 
estate and palace, than there is between time and 
eternity, when I am sure of entering on a kingdom 
not made with hands? There is some comparison be- 
tween a moment and a thousand years, because a 
thousand years are made up of moments, all time 
being made up of the same sort of stuff, as I may 
say; while there is no sort of comparison between , 
the longest portion of time and eternity. You know, 
sir, there is no way of pleasuring two things, one of 
which has length and breadth, which shows it must 
have an end somewhere, and another thing, which 
being eternal, is without end and without measure.' 

* But,' said Mr. Johnson, * is not the fear of death 
. sometimes too strong for your faith?' 

* Blessed be God, sir,' replied the shepherd, * the 
dark passage through the valley of the shadow of 
death, is made safe by the power of Him who con- 
quered death. I know, indeed, we shall go as na- 
ked out of this world as we came into it, but an 
humble penitent will not be found naked in the other 
world, sir. My Bible tells me of garments, of praise, 
and robes of righteousness. And is it not a support, 
sir, under any of the petty difficulties and distresses 
here, to be assured by the word of Him who cannot 
lie, that those who were in white robes came out of 
great tribulation? But, sir, I beg your pardon for 
being so talkative. Indeed you great folks can hard- 
ly imagine how it raises and cheers a poor man's 
heart, when such as you condescend to talk familiar- 
ly to him on religious subjects. It seems to be a 
practical comment on that text which says, the rich 
and the poor meet together y the Lord is the maker of 
them all. And so far from creating disrespect, sir, 
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and that nonsensical wicked notion about equality, 
it rather prevents it.. But to return to my wife. One 
Sunday afternoon when she was at the worst, as I 
was coming out ot church, for I went one part of 
the day, and my eldest tiaughter the other, so my 
poor wife was never left alone; as I was coming out 
of church, I say, Mr. Jenkins, the minister, called 
out to me, and asked me how my wife did, saying 
he had been kept from coming to see her l^ the deep 
fall of snow, and indeed from the parsonaget-house 
to my hovel it was quite impassable. I gave him 
all the particulars he asked, smd I an^ afraid a good 
many more, for my heart was quite fulL He kindly 
gave me a shilling, and said he would certainly try 
to pick out his way and come and see her in a day 
or two. 

^ While he was talking to me, a plain farmer-look- 
ing gentleman in boots, who stood by, listened to all 
I said, but seemed to take no notice. It was Mr. 
Jenkins's wife's father, who was come to pass the 
Christmas-holidays at the parsonage-house. I had 
alwaya heard him spoken of as a plain frugal man, 
who lived close himself, but was remarked to give 
away more than any of his show-away neighbours. 

* Well! I went home with great spirits at this sea- 
sonable and unexpected supply; for we had tapped 
our last sixpence, and there was little work to be had 
on account of the weather. I told nay wife I had 
not come back empty-handed.^— " No, I dare say 
not," says she, ** you have been serving a master 
luho Jilleth the hungry with good things^ though he 
sendeth the rich empty away.*' True, Mary, says I, 
we seldom fail to get good spiritual food firom Air. 
Jenkins, but to-day he has kindly supplied our bodily 
wants. She was more diankfid when I showed her 
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the shilling, than, I dare say^ some of your great 
people are when they get a hundred pounds.' 

Mr. Johnson's heart smote him when he heard 
such a value set upon a shilling; surely, said he to 
himself, I will never waste another; but he said no- 
thing to the shepherd, who thus pursued his story: 

* Next morning before I went out, I sent part of 
the money to buy a little ale and brown sugar to put 
into her water-gruel; which you know, sir, made it 
nice and nourishing. I went out to cleave wood in 
a farm-yard, for there was no standing out on the 
plain, after such snow as had fallen in the night. I 
went with a lighter heart than usual, because I had 
left my poor wife a little better, and comfortably 
supplied for this day, and I now resolved more than 
ever to trust God for the supplies of the next. When 
I came back at night, my wife fell a crying as soon 
as she saw me. This, I own, I thought but a bad 
return for the blessings she had so lately received, 
and so I told her. — *'^ O," said she, "it is too much, 
we are too rich; I am now frightened, not lest we 
should have no portion in this world, but for fear 
we should have our whole portion in it. Look here, 
John!" So saying, she uncovered the bed whereon 
she lay, and showed me two warm, thick, new blank- 
ets. I could not believe my own eyes, sir, because 
when I went out in the morning, I had left her with 
no other .covering than our little old, thin, blue rug. 
I was still more amazed when she put half a crown 
into my hand, telling me she had had a visit from 
Mr. Jenkins, and Mr. Jones, the latter of whom had 
bestowed all these good things upon us. Thus, sir, 
have our lives been crowned with mercies. My wife 
got about again, and I do believe, under Providence, 
it was owing to these comforts; for the rheumatism, 
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hout blankets by night and flannel by day, is 
iddish job, especially to people who have lit- 
o fire* She will always be a weakly body; 
nk God her soul prospers and is in health, 
leg your pardon, sir, for talking on at this 
* Not at all, not at all,' said Mr. Johnson; 
luch pleased with your story, you shall cer- 
ee me in a few days. Good night.' So say- 
slipped a crown into his hand and* rode off. 
said the shepherd, goodness and mercy have 
f me all the days of my lijiy as he gave the 
;o his wife when he got home at night. 

Mr. Johnson, he found abundant matter for 
ights during the rest of his journey. On the 
le was more disposed to envy than to pity the 
d. I have seldom seen, said he, so happy a 
is a sort of happiness which the world could 
;, and which I plainly see, it has not been able 
away. This must be the true spirit of reli- 
[ see more and more, that true goodness is 
ely a thing of words and opinions, but aliv- 
ciple brought into every common action of a 
fe. What else could have supported this 
iple under every bitter trial of want and sick- 
o, my honest shepherd, I do not pity, but I 
and even honour thee; and I will visit thy 
7gI on my return to Salisbury, with as much 

as I am now going to the house of my 

r. Johnson keeps his word in sending me the 
of his visit to the shepherd's cottage, I shaU 
glad to entertain my readers with it. 
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PART II. 

I AM willing to hope that my readers will not be 
sorry to hear some farther particulars of their old 
acquaintance, the shepherd of Salisbury plain* They 
will call to mind that at the end of the first part, he 
was returning home full of gratitude for the favours 
he had received from Mr. Johnson, whom we left 
pursuing his journey, after having promised to make 
a visit to the shepherd's cottage. 

Mr. Johnson, after having passed some time with 
his friend, set out on his return to Salisbury, and on 
the Saturday evening reached a very small imi, a 
mile or two distant from tJie shepherd's village; for 
he never travelled on a Sunday without such a rea- 
son as he might be able to produce at the day of 
judgment. He went the next morning to the church 
nearest the house where he had passed the nighty 
and after talking such refreshment as he could get 
at that house, he walked on to find out the shepherd's 
cottage. His reason for visiting him on a Sunday 
was chiefly, because he supposed it to be the only 
day which the shepherd's employment allowed him 
to pass at home with his family; and as Mr. John- 
son had been struck with his talk, he thought it would 
be neither unpleasant nor unprofitable to observe how 
a man who carried Such an appearance of piety spent 
his Sunday: for though he was so low in the world, 
this gentleman was not above entering very closely 
into his character, of which he thought he should be 
able to form a better judgment, by seeing whether 
his practice at home kept pace with his professions 
abroad: for it is not so much by observing how peo- 
ple talk, as how they live, that we ought to judge of 
their characters. 

Bba 
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After a plesfeant walk Mr. Johnson got within 
sight of the cottage, to which he was directed by the 
clump of hawthorns and the broken chimney. He 
wished to take the family by surprise; and walking 
gently up to the house he stood awhile to listen. The 
door being half open, he saw the shepherd (who 
looked so respectable in his Sunday coat that he should 
hardly have known him) his wife, and their numer- 
ous young family, drawing round their litde table, 
which was covered with a clean though very coarse 
cloth. There stood on it a large dish of potatoes, a 
brown pitcher, and a piece of a coarse loaf. The wife 
and children stood in silent attention, while the shep* 
herd, with uplifted handstand eyes, devoutly beg- 
ged the blessing of heaven on their homely fare. 
Mr. Johnson could not help sighing to reflect, that 
he had sometimes seen better dinners eaten with 
less appearance of thankfulness. 

The shepherd and his wife then sat down with 
great seeming cheerfulness, but the children stood; 
and while the mother was helping them, little fresh- 
coloured Molly, who had picked the wool from the 
bushes with so much delight, cried out * Father I 
wish I was big enough to say grace, I am sure I 
should say it very heartily to-day, for I was think- 
ing what must *poor people do who have no salt to 
their potatoes; and do but look, our dish is quite 
full." — * That is the true way of thinking, Molly,' 
said the fadier; ^ in whatever concerns bodily wants 
and bodily comforts, it is our duty to compare our 
own lot with the lot of those who are worse off,' and 
this will keep us thankful: on the other hand, when- 
ever we are tempted to set up our own wisdom or 
goodness, we must compare ourselves with those 
who are wiser and better, and that will keep us hum- 
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ble.' Molly was now so hungry, and found the po- 
tatoes so goodf that she had no time to make any 
more remark^ but was devouring her dinner very 
heartily, when the barking of the great dog drew 
her attention from her trencher to the door, and 
spying the stranger, she cried out, ^ Look father, 
see here, if yonder is not the good gendeman!' Mr. 
Johnson finding himself discovered, immediately 
walked in, and was heartily welcomed by the honest 
shepherd, who told his wife that this was the gende- 
man to whom they were so much obliged* 

The good woman began, as some very neat people 
are rather too apt to do, with making many apologies 
that her house was not cleaner, and that things were 
not in fitter order to receive such a gendeman. Mr. 
Johnson however, on looking round, could discover 
nothing but the most perfect neatness. The trench- 
ers on which they were eating were almost as white 
as their linen; and notwithstanding the number and 
smallness of the children, there was not the least ap- 
pearance of dirt or litter. The furniture was very 
simple and poor, hardly indeed amounting to bare 
necessaries. It consisted of four brown wooden 
chairs, which by constant rubbing, were become as 
bright as a looking-glass; an iron pot and ketde; a 
poor old grate, which scarcely held a handfiil of 
coal, and out of which the litde fire that had beenjin 
it appeared to have been taken, as boon as it had an- 
swered the end for which it had been lighted — that 
of boiling their potatoes. Over the chimney stood an 
old-fashioned broad bright candlestick, and a still 
brighter spit; it was pretty clear that this last was 
kept rather for ornament than use. An old carved 
elbow chair, and a chest of the same datq, which 
stood in the comer, were considered as the most va- 
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luable part of the shepherd^s goods, having been in 
his family fdr three generations. But all these were 
lightly esteemed by him, in comparisbn of anodier 
possession, which, added to the above, made up the 
whole of what he had inherited from his father; and 
which last he would not have parted with, if no 
other could have been had, for the king^s ransomr 
this was a large old Bible, which lay on the window- 
seat, neatly covered with brown cloth, variously 
patched. This sacred book was most reverently pre- 
served from dog's ears, dirt, and every other injury, 
but such as time and much use had made it suffer in 
spite of care. On tiie clean white walls was pasted, 
a hymn on tiie Crucifixion of our Saviour, a print of 
the Prodigal Son, the Shepherd's Hymn, a New HU* 
tort/ of a True Booky and Patient Joe, or the New- 
castle Collier.* 

After the first salutations were over, Mr. John- 
son said, that if they would go on with their dinner 
he would sit down. Though a good deal ashamed, 
they thought it more respectful to obey the gentle- 
man, who having cast his eye on their slender pro- 
visions, gentiy rebuked the shepherd for not having 
indulged himself, as it was Sunday, with a morsel <^ 
bacon to relish his potatoes. The shepherd said 
nothing, but poor Mary coloured and hung down 
her head, saying, * Indeed, sir, it is not my fault, I 
did beg my huofoand to allow himself a bit of meat 
to-ds^ out of your honour's bounty; but he was too 
good to do it, and it is all for my sake.' The shep- 
herd seemed unwilling to come to an explanation, 
but Mr. Johnson desired Maiy to go on. So she 
continued: ^ You must know, sir, that both of us, 

* Printed for the Cheap Repository. 
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next to a sin, dread a debt, and indeed in some cases 
a debt is a sin; but with all our care and pains, we 
have never been able quite to pay off the doctor's 
bill for that bad fit of rheumatism which I had last 
winter. Now when you were pleased to give my 
husband that kind present the other day, I heartily 
desired him to buy a bit of meat for Sunday, as I 
said before, that he might have a little refreshment 
for himself out of your kindness. " But," answered 
he, " Mary, it is never out of my mind long toge- 
ther that we still owe a few shillings to the doctor 
(and thank God it is all we did owe in the world.) 
Now if I carry him this money directly it will not 
only show him our honesty and our good-will, but 
it will be an encouragement to him to come to you 
another time in case you should be taken once more 
in such a bad fit; for I must own," added my poor 
husband, " that the thought of yovir being so terribly 
ill without any help, is the only misfortune that I 
want courage to face." 

Here the grateful woman's tears ran down so fast 
that she could not go on. She wiped them with the 
comer of her apron, and humbly begged pardon for 
making so free. * Indeed, sir,' said the shepherd, 
* though my wife is full as unwilling to be in debt as 
myself, yet I could hardly prevail on her to consent 
to my paying this money just then, because she said 
it was hard I should not have a taste of the gentle^ 
man's bounty myself. But for once, sir, I would 
have my own way. For you must know, as I pass 
best part of my time alone, tending my sheep, 'tis a 
great point with me, sir, to get comfortable matter 
for my own thoughts; so that 'tis rather self-interest 
in me to allow myself in no pleasures and no prac- 
tices that won't bear thinking on over and over. For 
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when one is a good deal alone, you know, sir, all 
one's bad deeds do so rush in upon one, as I may 
say, and so torment one, that there is no true com« 
fort to be had but in keeping clear of wrong doings 
and false pleasures; and that I suppose may be one 
reason why so many folks hate to stay a bit by them» 
selves*— But as I was saying — when I came to think 
the matter over on the hiU yonder, said I to mjrself, 
a good dinner is a good thing I grant, and yet ^ 
will be but cold comfort to me a week after, to be 
able to say-'-to be sure I had a nice shoulder of 
mutton last Sunday for dinner, thanks to the good 
gentleman! but then I am in debt. I had a rare din- 
ner, that's certain, but the pleasure of that has long 
been over, and the debt still remains. I have spent 
the crown; and now if my poor wife should be taken 
in one of those fits ag^n, <Ue she must, m^ess God 
work a miracle to prevent it, for I cui get no help 
for her. This thought settled all; and I set off di- 
rectly and paid the crown to the doctor with as much 
cheerfulness as I should have felt on sitting down 
to the fattest shoulder of mutton that ever was roast- 
ed. And if I was contented at the time, think how 
much more happy I have been at the remembrance! 
O sir, there are no pleasures worth the name but 
such as bring no plague or penitence after* them.' 

Mr. Johnson was satisfied with the shepherd's rea- 
sons; and agreed, that though a good dinner was 
not to be despised^ yet it was not w6rthy to be com- 
pared with a contented mind^ which (as the Bibi^ 
truly says) is a continual feast. ^ But come,' said 
the good gentleman, ^what have we got in this« 
brown mug^'— ** As good water,' said die shej^rd, 
^ as any in the king^s dominions. I have heard of 
countries beyond sea in which there is no whole- 
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«omc water; nay, I have been myself in a great town 
B<rt far off, where they are obliged to buy all the 
water which they get, while a good Providence sends 
to my very door a sjJring as clear and fine as Jacob's 
well. When I am tempted to repine that I have oft- 
«n no other drink, I call to mind, that it was nothing 
better than a cup of cold water which the woman at 
Ae well of Scychar drew for the greatest guest that 
ever visited this world.' 

* Very well,' replied Mr. Johnson; * but as your 
honesty has made you prefer a poor meal to being in 
debt, I will at least send and get something for you 
to drink. I saw a little public house just by the 
church, as I came along. Let that little rosy-faced 
fellow fetch a mug of beer.' So saying, he looked 
full at the boy, who did not offer to stir; but cast an 
eye at his father to know what he was to do. * Sir,' 
said the shepherd, ^ I hope we shall not appear un- 
grateful, if we seem to refuse your favour; my little 
boy would, I am sure, fly to serve you on any other 
occasion. But, good sir, it is Sunday; and should 
any of my family be seen at a public house on a Sab- 
bath-day, it would be a much greater grief to me 
dian to drink water all my life. I am often talking 
against these doings to others; and if I should say 
tme thing and do another, you can't think what an 
advantage it would give many of my neighbours 
over me, who would be glad enough to report that 
they had caught the shepherd's son at tlie alehouse 
without explaining how it happened. Christians you 
know, sir, must be doubly watchful; or they will not 
only bring disgrace on themselves, but what is much 
worse, on that holy name by which they are called.* 

* Are you not a little too cautious, my honest 
friend?' said Mr. Johnson. * I huxnHy ask your par- 
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don, sir,' replied |the shepherd; ^ if I think that is 
impossible* In my poor notion I no m(^e understmid 
how a man can be too cautious, than how he can be 
too strong, or too healthy.' 

^ You are right indeed,' said Mr. Johnson, * as a 
general principle, but this struck me as a very small 
thing.' — *' Sir,' said the shepherd, * I am afraid you 
will think me very bold, but you encourage me to 
'speak out.' — ^ 'Tis what I wish,' said the gentleman. 
* Then, sir,' resumed the shepherd, * I doubt if, 
where there is a frequent temptation to do wrong, 
any fault can be called small; that is, in short, if 
there is any such thing as a small wilful sin. A 
poor man like me is seldom caUed out to do great 
things, so that it is not by a few striking deeds his 
character can be judged by his neighbours, but by 
the little round of daily customs he allows him- 
self in.' 

^ I should like,' said Mr. Johnson, ^ to know how 
you manage in this respect.' 

* I am but a poor scholar, sir,' replied the shep- 
herd, * but I have made myself a little sort of rule. 
I always avoid, as I am an ignorant man, picking out 
any one single difficult text to distress my mind about, 
or to go and build opinions upon, because I know that 
puzzles and injures poor unlearned Christians. But 
I endeavour to collect what is the general spirit jor 
meaning of Scripture on any particular subject, by 
putting a few texts together, which though I find 
them dispersed up and down, yet all seem to look 
the same way, to prove the same truth, or hold out 
the same comfort. So when I am tried or tempted, 
or any thing happens in which I am at a loss what to 
do, I apply to my rule — to the law and the testimony. 
To be sure I can't always find a particular direction 
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as to the very case, because then the Bible must 
have been bigger than all those great books I once 
saw in the libraiy at Salisbury palace, which the 
butler told me were acts of parliament; and had that 
becai the case, a poor man would ne\'cr have had 
money to buy, nor a working man time to read the 
Bible; and so Christianity could only have been a 
religion for the rich, for those who had money and 
leisure; which, blessed be God! is so far from being 
the truth, that in all that fine discourse of our Sa- 
viour to John's disciples, it is enough to reconcile 
any poor man in the world to his low condition to 
observe, when Christ reckons up the things for which 
he came on^arth, to observe, I say, what he keeps 
for last. Go tell John^ says he, those things 
which ye do hear and seei the blind receive their 
sight ^ and the lame walij the lepers are cleansed^ and 
the deaf hear ^ and the dead are raised up. Now, sir, 
all these are wonders to be sure, but they are nothing 
to what follows. They are but like the lower rounds 
of a ladder, as I may say, by which you mount to 
tKe top— awflf the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them. I dare say, if John had any doubts before, 
this last part of the message must have cleared them 
up at once. For it must have made him certain 
sure at once^ that a religion which placed preaching 
salvation to the poor above healing the sick, which 
ranked the soul above the body, and set heaven 
abqy^e health, must have come from God.' 

* But,' said Mr. Johnson, * you say you can gene- 
rally pick out your particular duty from the Bible, 
though that immediate duty be not fully explained.'* 

* Indeed, sir,' replied the shepherd, ' I think I can 
find out the principle at least, if 1 bring but a willing 
mind. ITie want of that is the great hindrance. 
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Whoso doeth my wiU^ he shall know of the doctrine* 
You know that text, sir. I believe a stubborn will 
^ makes the Bible harder to be understood than any 
want of learning. 'Tis corrupt affections which blind 
the undertanding, sir. The more a man hates sin, 
the clearer he will see his way, and the more he loves 
holiness, the better he will understand his Bible^ — 
the more practical conviction will he get of that 
pleasant truth, that the secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him. Now, sir, suppose I had tinie 
and learning, and possessed of all the books I saw 
at the bishop's, where could I find out a surer way 
to lay the axe to the root of all covetousness, selfish- 
ness, and injustice, than the plain ai^ ready rule^ 
to do unto all men as I would they should do unto me. 
If my neighbour does me an injury, can I be at any 
loss how to proceed with him, when I recollect the 
parable of the unforgiving steward, who refused to 
pardon a debt of a hundred pence, when his own ten 
thousand talents had been remitted to him? 1 defy 
any man to retain habitual selfishness, hardness of 
heart, or any other allowed sin, who daily and coti- 
scientiously tries his own heart by this touchstone. 
The straight rule will show the crooked practice to 
every one who honestly tries the one by the other.' 

' Why you seem to make Scripture a thing of 
general application,' said Mr. Johnson, * in cases 
in which many, I fear, do not apply.' 

' It applies to every thing, sir,' replied the shep- 
herd. ' When those men who are now disturfiing 
the peace of the world, and trying to destroy the 
5 confidence of God's children in their Maker and 
their Saviour; when those men, I say, came to my 
poor hovel with their new doctrines and tlieir new 
books, I would never look into one of them; for I 
remembered it was the first sin of the first pair to 
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lose their innocence for the sake of a little wicked 
knowledge; besides, my own book told me — To fear 
God and honour the king — To meddle not with them 
tvho are given to change — Not to speak evil of 
dignities — To render honour to whom honour is due. 
So that I was furnished with a little coat of mail, 
as I may say, which preserved me, while those who 
had no such armour fell into the snare/ 

While they were thus talking, the children who 
had stood very quietly behind, and had not stirred 
a foot, now began to scamper about all at once, and 
in a moment ran to the window-seat to pick up 
their little old hats, Mr. Johnson looked surprised 
at this disturbance; the shepherd asked his pardon i 
tdling him it was the sound of the t^hurch bell 
which had been the cause of their rudeness; for their 
mother had brought them up with such a fear of 
being too late for church, that it was but who could 
catch the first stroke of the bell, and be first ready. 
He had always taught them to think that nothing 
was more indecent than to get into church after it 
was begun; for as the service opened with an exhor- 
tation to repentance, and a confession of sin, it 
looked very presumptuous not to be ready to join 
in it; it looked as if people did not feel themselves 
to be sinners. And though such as lived at a great 
distance might plead difference of clocks as an ex- 
cuse, yet those who lived within the sound of the 
liell, could pretend neither ignorance nor mistake. 

Mary and her children set forward. Mr. Johnson 
and the shepherd followed, taking care to talk the 
whole way on such subjects as might fit them for 
the solemn duties of the place to which they were 
going. * I have often been sorry to observe,' said 
Mr. Johnson, *.that many who are reckoned decent. 
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good kind of people, and who would on no account 
neglect going to church, yet seem to care but little 
in what frame or temper of mind they go thither. 
They will talk of their worldly concerns till they 
get within, the door, and then take them up agam 
the very minute the sermon is over, which makes 
me ready to fear they lay too much stress on the 
mere form of going to a place of worship. Now^ 
for my part, I alwajrs find that it requires a little 
time to bring my mind into a state fit to do any 
oommon business well, much more this great wM 
most necessary business of alL'-— *^ Yes, sir,' replied 
die shepherd; * and then I think too how busy I 
should be in preparing my mind, if I were going 
into the presence of a great gentleman, or a lord, or 
Ae king; and shall die King of kings be treated 
with less respect? Besides, one likes to see peojd^e 
feel as if going to church was a thing of choice and 
ideasure, as well as a duty, Mid that they were as 
desirous not to be the la^t there, as they would be 
if they were going to a feast or a fair.' 

After service, Mr. Jenkins the clergymm^ who was 
well acquainted widi the cluaracter of Mr. JohnscMi, 
and had a great respect for him, accosted him wiA^ 
much civility; expressing his concern that he could 
not enjoy just now so much of his conversation as 
he wished, as he was obliged to visit a sick person 
at a distance, but hoped to have a litde talk with 
him before he left the village. As they walked 
along together, Mr. Johnson made such inquiries, 
about the shepherd, as served to confirm him in die 
high opinion he entertained of his piety, good sense, - 
industry, and self-denial. They parted; the clergy- 
man promising to call in at the cottage in his way 
home. 
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The shepherd, who took it for granted that Mr. 
Johnson was gone to the parsonage, walked home 
\i^ith his wife and children, and was beginning in his 
usual way Xo catechise and instruct his family, when 
3V^r. Johnscm came in, and insisted that the shep- 
herd should go on with his instructions just as if he 
were not there. This gentleman, who was very 
desirous of being useful to his own servants and 
workmen in the way of religious instruction, was 
sometimes sorry to find that though he took a good 
de^ of pains, they now and then did not quite im- 
4^rstand him; for though his meaning was very 
good, his language was not always very plain; and 
though the thing's he said were not hard to be un- 
derstood, yet the words were, especially to such as 
were very ignorant. And he now began to find out ' 
that if people were ever so wise and good, yet if 
they had not a simple, agreeable, and familiar way ; 
of expressing themselves, some of their plain 
hearers would not be much the better for them. 
For this reason he was not above listening to the 
plain, humble way in which this honest man taught 
his family; for though he knew that he himself had 
many advantages over the shepherd; had more 
learning, and could te^ch him many things, yet he 
w:as not too proud to learn even of so poor a man, 
in any point where he thought the shepherd mighi 
have the advantage of him. 

This gentleman was much pleased with the know- 
ledge and piety which he discovered in the answers 
of the children: and desired the shepherd to tell him 
how he contrived to keep up a sense of divine 
things in his own mind, and in that of his family, 
with so little leisure, and so litde reading. * O! as 
to that, sir,' said the shepherd, * we do not read 
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much except in one book, to be sure; but with my 
hearty prayer for God's blessing on Ae use of that 
book, what little knowledge is needful seems to ciMHe 
of course, as it were. And my chief study has 
been to bring the fruits of the Sunday reading into 
the week's business, and to keep up the same sense 
of God in the heart, when the Bible is in the cup- 
board as when it is in the hand. In shcnt, to apf^y 
what I read in the book to what I meet with in tfa^ 
field.' 

^ I don't quite understand you,? said Mr. Johnson. 
^ Sir,' replied the shepherd, * I have but a poor gift 
at conveying these things to others, though I have 
much comfort from them in my own mind; but I 
am sure that the most ignorant and hard-workmg 
people, who are in earnest about their salvation, mi^ 
help to keep up devout thoughts and good affectioiis 
during the week, though diey have burdly any tinie 
to look at a book; and it wiU help diem to keep out 
bad thoughts too; which is no small matter. But 
then they must know the Bible; they must have 
read the word of God diligently; that is a kind of 
stock in trade for a Christian to set up with; and it 
is this which makes me so careful in teaching it to 
my children; and even i*^ storing their monories 
with psalms and chiq>terfli^ This is a great help to 

j)oor hard-working mimr, who will scarcdy me^ 
with any thing in theiA but what he nuiy turn ^ 
some good account. . If one lives in the fear and 
the love of God, almost every thing one sees al»road 
will teach one to adore bis power and goodness^ ami 
bring to mind some text of Scripture, which shall 
fill his heart with thankfulness, tmd the mouth with 
praise. When I look upwards the Heaitem declare 
the glory ofGody and shall I be silent and ungrate- 
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ftd? If I look round and see the vallies standing 
thick with com, how can I lielp blessing that Power 
who gheth me all things richhf to enjoy? I may 
learn gratitude from the beasts of the field, for the 
ox knotoeth his owner ^ and the ass his master^ s crib^ 
and shall a Christian not know, shall a Christian 
not consider what great things God has done for 
him? I, who am a shepherd, endeavour to fill my 
soul with a constant remembrance of that good 
Aepherd, who feedeth me in green pastures^ and 
maketh me to lie down beside the still waters^ and 
whose rod and staff* comfort me^ A religion, sir, 
which has its seat in the heart, and its fruits in the 
life, takes up little time in the study. And 3ret in 
another sense, true religion, which from tfound 
{»inciple brings forth right practice, fills up die 
whole time, and life too as one may say.' 

* You are happpy,' said Mr. Johnson, in this re- 
tired life, by which you escape the corruptions of 
the world.' ' Sir,' replied the shepherd, ' I do not 
escape the corruptions of my own evil nature* 
Even there, on that wild solitary hill, I can find out 
that my heart is prone to evil thoughts. I suppose, 
sir, diat dilFer^it states have different temptations* 
You great fi>lks that live in the world, perhaps, are 
exposed to some, of which such a poor man as I 
waa^ know nothing. But to one who leads a lonely 
life li]^ me, evil thoughts are a chief besetting sin; 
imd I csm no more withstand these without the 
grace of God, than a nch gendeman can withstand 
the snares of evil company, without the same grace. 
And I feel that I stand in need of God's help con* 
tinually, and if he should give me up to my own 
evil heart I should be lost.' 
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Mr. Johnson approved of the shepherd's sinceritjr, 
for he had always observed, that where there was 
no humility, and no watchfulness against sin, there 
was no religion, and he said that the man who did 
not feel himself to be a sinner, in his opinion, could 
not be a Christian. 

Just as they were in this part of their discourse, 
Mr. Jenkins, the clergyman, came in* After the 
usual salutations, he sud, ^ Well shepherd, I wbh 
you joy; I know you will be sorry to gain any ad- 
vantage by the death of a neighbour; but old Wikon^ 
my clerk, was so infirm and I trust so well prepar- 
ed, that there is no reason to be sorry for his d^ath* 
I have been to pray by him, but he died while I 
staid.* I have always intended you should succeed 
to his place; 'tis no great matter of profit, but every 
little is something.' 

* No great matter, sir!' cried the shepherd; * in- 
deed it is a great thing to me; it will more than pay 
my rent. Blessed be God for all his goodness!' — 
Mary said nothing, but lifted up her eyes full of 
tears in €ilent gratitude. 

^ I am glad of this little circumstance,' said Mr* 
Jenkins, * not only for your sake, but for the sake 
of the office itself. I so heartily reverence every 
religious institution, that I would never have even 
the amen added to the excellent prayers of our 
church, by vain or profane lips, and if it depended 
on me, there should be no such thing in the land as 
an idle, drunken, or irreligious parish clerk. Son^ 
I am to say that this matter -is not always sufficiently 
attended to, and that I know some oi a very indif- 
ferent character.' 

Mr. Johnson now inquired of the clergyman 
whether there were maay children in the parish. 
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^ More ihatl you would expect,' repUed he, ^ from 
the ^leeming smalluess of it; but there are some little 
hamlets which you do not see.' — ^ I think,' returned 
Mr» Johnson, ^ I recollect that in the conversation 
I had with the shepherd on the hill yonder, he told 
me you had no Sunday school.' — ^ I am sorry to say. 
we have none,' said the minister* ^ I do what I can 
to remedy this misfortune by public catechising; but 
having two or three churches to serve, I cannot 
give so much time as I wish to private instruction; 
and having a large family of my own, and no assis^ 
tance from others, I have never been able to esta^ 
Uish a school.' 

^ There b an excellent institution in London,' 
said Mr. Johnson, ^ called the Sunday-school Society, 
which kindly gives books and other helps, on the 
application of such pious clergymen as stand in need 
of their aid, and which I am sure would have assist- 
ed you, but I ^ think we shall be able to do some- 
thing ourselves. Shepherd,' continued he, * if I 
were a king, and had it in my power to make you 
a rich and a great man, with a word speaking, I 
would not do it. Those who arc raised, by some 
sudden stroke, much above the station in which 
Divine Providence had placed them, seldom turn 
out very good, or very happy. I have never had 
any great things in my power, but as far as I have 
beea able, I have been always glad to assist the 
worthy. I have, however, never attempted or de- 
sired to set any poor man much above his natural 
condition, but it is a pleasure to me to lend him 
such assistance as may make that condition more 
easy to himself, and put him in a way which shall 
call him to the performance of more duties than per- 
haps he could have performed without my help, 
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and of performing them in a better manner to others, 
and with lyore comfort to hiniself. — What rent do 
you pay for this cottage?' 

* Fifiy shillings a year, sir/ 

^ It is in a sad tattered condition; is there nut a 
better to be had in the village?* 

* That in which the poor clerk lived,' said the 
clergyman, * is not only more tight and whole, but 
has two decent chambers, and a, very large light 
kitchen.' — *' That will be very convenient,' replied 
Mn Johnson, * pray what is the rent?'—* I think,* 
said the shepherd, * poor neighbour Wibon gave 
somewhat about four pounds a year, or it mig^t be 
guineas.' — ^'Very well,' said Mr. Johnson, *and 
wliat will the clerk's place be worth, think you?'— • 
About three pounds, was the answer. 

* Now,' continued Mr. Johnson, * my plan is that 
the shepherd should take that house immediately; 
for as the poor man is dead, diere will be no need of 
waiting till quarter-day, if I make up the difference.' 
— ' True, sir,' said Mr. Jenkins, * and I am sure 
my wife's father, whom I expect to-morrow, will 
willingly assist a little towards buying some of the 
clerk's old goods. And the sooner they remove the 
better, for poor Mary caught that bad rheumatism 
by sleeping under a leaky thatch.' The shepherd 
was too much moved to speak, and Mary could 
hardly sob out, * Oh, sir! you are too good; indeed 
this house will do very well.' * It may do very well 
for you and your children, Mary,' said Mr. John- 
son gravely, * but it will not do for a school; the 
kitchen is neither large nor light enough. Shepherd,' 
continued he, * with your good minister's leave, and 
kind assistance, I propose to set up in this parish a 
Sunday School, and to make you the master. It 
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will not at all interfere with your weekly calling, 
and it is the only lawful way in which you could 
turn the Sabbath into a day of some little profit to 
your family, by doing, as I hope, a great deal of 
good to the souls of others. The rest of the week 
you will work as usual. The difference of rent be- 
tween this house and the clestk's I shall pay myself, 
for to put you in a better house at your own expense 
would be no great act of kindness.-— As for honest 
Mary, who is not fit for hard labour, or any other 
out-of-door work, I propose to endow a small weekly 
school, of which she shall be the mistress, and em- 
ploy her notable turn to good account, l^ teaching 
ten or a dozen girls to knit, sew, spin, card, or any 
other useful way of getting their hread; for all this 
I shall only pay her the usual price, for I am not 
going to make you rich, but useful/ 

' Not rich, sir?' cried the shepherd; ' How can I 
ever be thankful enough for such blessings? And 
will my poor Mary have a dry thatch over her head? 
and shall I be able to send for the doctor when I 
am like to lose her? Indeed my cup runs over with 
blessings, I hope God will give me humility.'—- 
Here he and Mary looked at each other and burst 
into tears. The gentlemnn saw their distress, and 
kindly walked out upon the little green before the 
door, that these honest people might give vent to 
their feelings. As soon as they were alone they 
crept into one comer of the room, where they 
thought they could not be seen, and fell on their 
knees, devoutly blessing and praising God for his 
mercies. Never were more hearty prayers presented, 
than this grateful couple offered up for their bene- 
factors. The warmth of their gratitude could only 
be equalled by the earnestness with which they be- 
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sought the blessing of God on the work in which 
they were going to engage. 

The two gentlemen now left this happy family, 
and walked to the parsonage, where die evening 
was spent in a manner very edifying to Mr. John- 
son, who the next day took all proper measures for 
putting the shepherd in immnJiate possession of his 
now comfortable habitation, Mr. Jenkins's father- 
in-law, the worthy gentleman who gave the shep- 
herd's wife the blankets, in the first part of this 
history, arrived at the parsonage before Mr. John- 
son left it, and assisted in fitting up the clerk's 
cottage. # 

Mr. Johnson took bis leave, promising to call on 
the worthy minister and his new clerk once a year, 
in his summer's journey over the plain, as long as 
it should please God to spare his life. He had 
every reason to be satisfied with the objects of his 
bounty. The shepherd's zeal and piety made him a 
blessing to the rising generation. The old resorted 
to his school for the benefit of hearing the young 
instructed; and the clergyman had the pleasure of 
seeing that he was rewarded for the protection he 
gave the school, by the great increase in his congre- 
gation. The shepherd not only exhorted both 
parents and children to the indispensable duty of a 
regular attendance at church, but by his pious 
counsels he drew them thither, and by his plain 
and prudent instructions enabled them to understand, 
and of course to delight in the public worship of 
God. 
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Jack Brown and James Stock, were two lads 
apprenticed at nearly the same time, to Mr. Wil- 
liams, a shoemaker, in a small town in Oxfordshire: 
tfiey were pretty near the same age, but of very dif- 
ferent characters and dispositions. 

Brown was eldest son to a farmer in good cir- 
cumstances, who gave the usual apprentice fee with 
him. Being a wild giddy boy, whom his father could 
not well manage or instruct in farming, he thought 
it bettef to send him out to learn a trade at a dis- 
tance, than to let him idle about at home; for Jack 
always preferred bird's-nesting and marbles to any 
other employment; he would trifle away half the day, 
when his father thought he v 
boys he could meet with, wl 
self; and he could never be p 
to learn any thing, while a g: 
for love or money. All this i 
much younger' than himself, 
low the plough, or to carry 
soon as they were able to mc 

Jack, however, who was a 
naturally want either sense or good-nature, might 
have turned out well enough, if he had not had the 
misfortune to be his mother's favourite. She con- 
cealed and forgave all his faults. To be sure he was 
a little wild, she would say, but he would not make 
the worse man for that, for Jack had a good spirit 
of his own, and she would not have it broke, and so 
make a mope of the boy. The farmer, for a quiet 
life, as it is called, gave up all these points to his 
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wife, and, with them, gave up the future virtt^ and 
happiness of his child. He was a laborious and in- 
dustrious man, but had no religion; he thought only 
of the gains and advantages of the present day, and 
never took the future into the account. His wife 
managed him entirely, and as she was really notable, 
he did not troul)}e his head about any thing farther. 
If she had been careless in her dairy, he would have 
stormed and sworn; but as she only ruined one child 
by indulgence, and almost broke the hearts of the 
rest by unkindness, he gave himself little concern 
about the matter. The cheese, certainly, was good, 
and that indeed is a great point; but she was ne- 
glectful of her children, and a tyrant to her servants. 
Her husband's substance, indeed, was not wasted, 
but his happiness Was not consulted. i-^Hlh house, it 
is true, was not dirty, but it was the kbede of fury, 
ill-temper, and covetousness. And the farmer, 
though he did not care for liquor, was too often driven 
to the public-house in an evening, because his own 
was neither quiet nor comfortable. The mother was 
always scolding, and the children were always cryingX 
Jack, however, notwithstanding his idleness, pick«A 
ed iip a little reading and writing, but never would 
learn to cast an account: that was too much labour. 
His mother was desirous he should continue at 
school, not so much for the sake of his learning, 
which she had not sense enough to value, but to save 
her darling from the fatigue of labour: for if he had 
not gone to school, she knew he must have gone to 
work, and she thought the former was the least tire- 
some of the two. Indeed this foolish woman had such 
an Of ' * of his genius, that she used, from a child, 
to th was too wise for any thing but a parson, 

and ] she should live to see him one. She did 
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aot wish to see her son'a minister because she loved 
either learning or piety, but because she thought it 
would make Jack a gentleman, and set him above 
his brothers. 

Farmer Brown still hoped, that though Jack was 
likely to make but an idle and ignorant farmer, yet 
he mig^t make no bad tradesman, when he should 
be removed from the indulgences of a father's house, 
and from a silly mother, whose fondness kept him 
back in every thing. This woman was enraged when 
she found that so fine a scholar, as she took Jack to 
be, was to be put apprentice to a shoemaker. The 
/armer, however, for the first time in his life,' would 
have his own way. But being a worldly man, and 
too apt to mind only what is falsely called the main 
chance; instead of being careful to look out for a 
sober, prudent, and religious master for his son, he 
left all that to accident, as if it had been a thing of 
little or no consequence. This is a very common 
fault; and fathers who are guilty of it, are in a great 
measure answerable for the future sins and errors of 
their children, when they come out into the world, 
and set up for themselves. If a man gives his son a 
good education, a good example, and a good master, 
it U indeed possible that the son may not turn out 
well, but it does not often happen; and when it does, 
the father has no blame resting on him; and it is a 
great point towards a man's comfort to have his con- 
science quiet in that respect, however God may think 
fit to overrule events. 

The farmer, however, took care to desire his 
friends to inquire for a shoemaker who had good bu- 
siness, and was a good workman; and the mother did 
not forget to put in her word, and desired that it might 
be one who was. not too strict; for Jack had been 
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brought up tenderly, was a meek boy, and could not 
bear to be contradicted in any thing. And this is the 
common notion of meekness among peo{de who do 
not take up their notipns on rational and Christiaii 
grounds. 

Mr. Williami was recommended to the farmer as 
being the best shoemaker in the town in which he 
lived, and far from a strict master; and, without far- 
ther inquiries, to Mr. Williams he went. 

James Stock, who was the son of an honest la-* 
bourer in. the next village, was bound out by the pa- 
rish in consideration of his father having so niuner- 
ous a family, that he was not able to put him ou^ 
, himself. James was, in every thing the very reverse 
of his new companion. He was a modest, industri- 
ous, pious youth; and though so poor, and the child 
of a labourer, was a much better scholar than Jack^ 
who was a wealthy farmer's son. — His father had, it 
is true, been able to give him but very little school- 
ing, for he was obliged to be put to work when quite 
a child. When very young he used to run of errands 
for Mr. Thomas, the curate of the parish; a very 
kind-hearted young gentleman, who boarded next 
door to his facer's cottage* He used also to rub 
down and saddle his horse, and do any other little 
job for him, in the most civil, obliging manner. AUf 
this so recommended him to the clergyman, that he 
would often send for him of an evening, after he had 
done his day's work in the field, and condescended 
to teach him himself to write and cast accounts, as 
well as to instruct him in the principles of his reli- 
gion. It was not merely out of kindness for the little 
good-natured services James did him, that he show- 
ed him this favour, but also for his readiness in the 
catechism, and His devout behaviour at church. 
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The first thing that drew the minister's attention 
to this boy, was the following: he had frequently 
given him half-pence and pence for holding his horse 
and carrying him to water before he was big enough 
to be further useful to him* On Christmas day b^-- 
was surprised to see James at church, reading out 
of a handsome new prayer-book; he wondered how 
he came by it, for he knew there was nobody in die 
parish likely to have givjen it to him, for at that time 
diere were no Sunday schools; and the father could 
not afford it, he was sure. 

' Well James,' said he, as he saw him when they 
•came out, * you made a good figure at church to- 
day: it made you look like a man and a Christian, 
not only to have so handsome a book, but to be so 
ready in all parts of the service. How came you by 
that book?' James owned modestly, that he had been 
a whole year saving up the money by single half- 
pence, all of which had been of the minister's own 
giving, and that in all that time he had not spent a 
single farthing on his own diversions. — *' My dear 
boy,' said the good Mr. Thomas, * I am much mis- 
taken if thou dost not turn out well in the world, for 
two reasons: — ^first, from thy saving turn and self- 
denying temper; and next, because thou didst de- 
vote the first eighteen-pence thou wast ever worth 
in the world to so good a purpose.' 

James bowed and blushed, and from that time 
Mr. Thomas began to take more notice of him, and 
to instruct him as I said above. As James soon grew 
able to do him more considerable service, he would 
now and then give him sixpence. This he constantly 
saved till it became a little sum, with which he 
bought shoes and stockings; well knowing that his 
poor father, with a large family and low wages, 
Dd2 
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could not boy them for him. As to what Utile mo- 
ney he earned himself by his daily labour in die 
field, he constandy carried it to his mother every 
Saturday night, to buy bread for the family, which 
-^ga? a .prr fty.help to them. 

As James ¥ras not over stout in his make, his fa« 
ther thankfully accepted the offer of the paridi offi* 
cert to Und out his son to a trade* This good man, 
however, had not, like fumcr Brown, the liberty of 
chusing a master for his son; or he would caveftiUy 
have inquired if he was a proper man to have the 
care of youth; but Williams the shoemaker was al- 
ready fixed on, by those who were to put the boy • 
out, who told him if he wanted a master it must be 
him or none; for the overseers had a better opinicm 
of Williams than he deserved, and thought it would 
be the making of the boy to go to hinu The fistfaer 
knew that beggars must not be choosers, so he fitted 
out James for his new place, having indeed little to 
give him besides his blessing. 

The worthy Mr. Thomas, however, kindly gave 
him an <dd coat and waistcoat, which his mother, 
who was a neat and notable woman, sontrived to 
make up for him herself without a farthing expense, 
and when it was turned and made fit for his size, it 
made him a very handsome suit for Sundays, and 
lasted him a couple of years. 

And here let me stop to remark what a pity it is, 
that poor women so seldom are able or willing to do 
these sort of little handy jobs themselves; and that 
they do not oftener bring up their daughters to be 
more useful in family work. They are great losers 
by it every way; not only as they are disqualifying 
their girls from making good wives hereafter, but 
they are losers in point of present advantage; for gen- 
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tiy could much oftener afford to give a poor boy a^- 
jacket or a waistcoat, if it was not for the expense of 
making it; which adds very much to the cost. To 
my certain knowledge^ many poor women would 
oiten get an old coat, or a bit of coarse new cloth 
given to them to fit out a boy, if the mothers or 
sisters were known to be able to cut out to advan*' 
tage, and to make it up dec^itly themselves. But half 
a crowa for the making a bit of kersey, which costs 
but a few shillings, is more than many very charit- 
able gentry can afibrd to give— so they often give 
nothing at all, when they see the mothers so litde 
able to turn it to advantage. It is hoped they will 
take this hint kindly^ as it is m#«at for their good. 

But to return to our two young shoemakers. They 
were both now settled at Mr. Williams's, who, as he 
was known to be a good workman, had plenty of 
business*— He had som^imes two or three journey- 
men, but no apprentices but Jack and James. 

Jack, who, with all his faults, was a keen, smart 
boy, took to learn the trade quick enough, but the 
difficulty was to make him stick two hours together 
to his work. At every noise he heard in the street 
down went the woik — ^the last one way, the upper 
leather another; the sole dropped on the ground, and 
the thread he dragged after him, all the way up thti 
street. If a blind fiddler, a ballad singer, a mounter 
bank, a dancing bear, or a drum were heard at a dis^ 
tance^-out ran Jack— ^nothing could stc^ him, and 
not a stitch more could he be prevailed on to do that 
day. Every duty, every promise was forgotten for 
the present pleasure— he could not resist the small^ 
est temptation-^he never stopped for a moment to 
consider whether a thing w» right or wrong, .but 
whether he liked or disliked it. And as his ill-judg^ 
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ingmother took care tosendhimprivatety a good sup- 
ply of pocket-money, that deadty bane to all youth- 
ful virtue, he had generally a few pence ready to 
spend, and to indulge in the present diversion what- 
ever it was. And what was still worse even than 
spending his money, he spent his time too, or rather 
his master's time. Of this he was continually re- 
minded by James, to whom he always answered^ 
^ what have you to complain about! It is nothing to 
you or any«one else; I spend nobody's money but 
my own.' ^ That may be,' replied die other, ' but 
you cannot say it is your own time that you spend.' 
He insisted upon it that it was; but James fetched 
down their in<le»tixree^ and there showed him that 
he had solemnly bound himself by that instrument, 
. not to waste his master's property. * Now,' quoth 
James, * thy own time is a very valuable part of thy 
master's property.' To this he replied, * every one's 
time was his own, and he should not sit moping all 
day over his last— -for his part, he thanked God, he 
was no parish 'prentice.' 

James did not resent tlws piece of foolfsh imper- 
tinence, as some silly lads would have done; nor fly 
out into a violent passion: for even at this early age, 
he had begun to learn of Him who was meekaand^ 
hwly of heart; and therefore when he was reviled^ 
he reviled not again. On the contrary he was so 
very kind and gentle, that even Jack, vain and idle 
as he was, could not help loving him, though he took 
care never to follow his advice. 

Jack's fondness, for his boyish and silly "diver- 
sionr in the street^ soon produced the effects .which 
might naturally be expected; and the same idleness 
which led him to fly out into the town at the sound 
#f a fiddle or die sight of a puppet-show, soca led 
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him to those places to which all these fiddles and 
shows naturaUy lead; I mean the alehouse. The ac- 
^aintance picked up in die street was carried on at 
the Grayhound; and Ae idle pastimes of the boy 
soon led to the destructive vices of the man. 

As he was not an ill-tempered youth^ nor natu* 
rally much given to drink, a sober and prudent mas- 
ter, who had been steady in his management and 
regular in his own conduct, who would have reccMn- 
mended good advice by a good example, might have 
made something of Jack. But I am sorry to say, 
that Mr. Williams, though a good workman, and 
«ot a very hard or severe master, was neitl^r a 
sober nor a steady man-— so far from it, that he 
spent much more time at the Grayhound than at 
home. There was no xMrder either in his shop or 
family* He left the chief care of the business to his 
two youQg apprentices; and being but a worldly man, 
he was at first disposed to show favour to Jack much 
more than to James, because he had more money, 
^d his father was better in the world than the fa- 
ther of poor James. 

At first dierefore he was disposed to c^:isider 
James as a sort of drudge; who was to do all the 
menial work of the family, and he did not care how 
litde he. taught him of his trade. Willi Mrs* 
Williams the matter was still worse; she con^antly 
cs^ed him away from die business of his trade td 
wash the house, nurse the childf turn the spit, or 
run of errands. And here I must remark, tiiat 
though parish apprei^ces are bound in duty to 
be submissive to both mast^ and mistress, and al- 
ways to make themselves as useful as they can in a 
family, and to be civil and humble; yet on the other 
hand, it is the duty of masters always to remendber. 
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that if, they are paid for instructing them in their 
trade, they ought concientiously to instruct them in 
it, and not to employ them the greater part of their 
time in such household or other drudgery, as to 
deprive them of the opportunity of acquiring their 
trade. This practice is not the less unjust because 
it is common. 

Mr. WilUams soon found out that his favourite 
Jack w^uld be of little use to him in the shop; for 
diough he worked well enough, he did not care how 
little he did. Nor could he be of the least use to 
his master in keeping an account, or writing out a 
bill upon occasion, for, as he never could be madd 
to learn to cypher, he did not know addition from 
multiplication. 

One day one of the customers caUed at the shop 
in a great hurry, and desired his bill might be made 
out that minute. Mr. Williams, having taken a cup 
too much, made several attempts to put down a 
clear account, but the more he tried, the less he 
found himself able do it. James, who was sitting^ 
at his last, rose up, and with great modesty, asked 
his master if he would please tu give him leave to 
make out the biU, sapng, that though but a poor 
scholar, he would do his best, rather than keep the 
gentleman waiting. Williams gladly accepted his 
offer, and confused as his head was with liquor, he 
yet was able to observe with what neatness, despatch, 
and exactness, the account was drawn out. From 
that time he no longer considered James as a 
drudge, but as one fitted for the higher departments 
of the trade, and he was now regularly employed to 
manage the accounts, with which all the customers 
were jso well pleased, that it contributed greatly to 
raise him in his ofiaster's esteem; for there were now 
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never any of those blunders or fg^lse charges for 
which the shop had before been so famous. 

James went on in a regular course of industry, 
and soon became the best workman Mr. Williams 
hadj but there were many things in the family which 
he greatly disapproved. Some of the journeymen 
used to swear, drink, and sing very licentious songs. 
All these things were a great grief to his sober 
mind: he complained to his master, who only laugh- 
ed at him; and indeed, as Williams did the same 
himself, he put it out of his own power to correct 
his servants, if he had been so disposed. James 
however, used always to reprove them with great 
mildness indeed, but with great seriousness also. 
This, but still more his own excellent example, 
produced at length very good e£fects on such of the 
men as were not quite hardened in sin. 

What grieved him most, was the manner in which 
the Sunday was spent. The master lay in bed all 
the morning; nor did the mother or her children 
ever go to church, except there was some ^j^w finery 
to be shown, or a christening to be attended. The 
town's people were coming to the shop all the morn- 
ing, for work which should have been sent home 
the night before, had not the master been at the ale- 
house. And what wounded James to the very 
soul was, that the master expected the two appren- 
tices to carry home shoes to the country customers 
on the Sunday morning; which he wickedly thought 
was a saving of time, as it prevented their hinder- 
ing their work on the Saturday. These shameful 
practices greatly afflicted poor James; he begged 
his master with tears in his eyes, to excuse him, 
but he only laughed at his squeamish conscience, as 
he called it. 
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Jack did not dislike this part of the business, and 
generally after he had delivered his parcel wasted 
good part of the day in nutting, playing at fives, or 
dropping in at the public-house: any thing was bet- 
ter to Jack than going to church* 

James on the other hand, when he was compelled, 
sorely against his conscience, to carry home any 
goods on a Sunday morning, always got up as 
soon as it was light, knelt down, and prayed heartily 
to God to forgive him a sin which it was not in his 
power to avoid; he took care not to lose a moment 
by the way, but as he was taking his walk with the 
utmost speed, to leave his shoes with the customers^ 
he spent his time in endeavouring to keep up good 
thoughts in his mind, and praying that the day 
might come when his conscience might be delivered 
from this grievous burthen. He was now particular- 
ly thankful, that Mr. Thomas had formerly taught 
him so many psalms and chapters, which he used 
to repeat in these walks with great devotion. 

He always got home before the rest of the family 
was up, dre§sed himself very clean, and went twice 
to church; as he greatly disliked the company and 
practices of his master's house, particularly on the 
Sabbath-day, he preferred speeding his evening 
alone, reading his Bible, which I had forgot to say 
the worthy clergyman had given him when he left 
his native village. Sunday evening, which is to 
some people such a burden, was to James the high- 
est holiday. He had formerly learnt a little how to 
sing a psalm of the clerk of his own parish, and this 
was now become a very delightful part of his even- 
ing exercise. And as Will Simpson, one of the 
journeymen, by James's advice and example, was 
now beginning to be of a more serious way of think- 
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ing, he often asked him to sit an hour with him, 
when they read the Bible, and talked it over together 
in a manner very pleasant and improving; and as 
Will was a famous singer, a psalm or two sung to- 
gether, was a very hmocent pleasure. 

James's good manners and civility to the custom- 
ers drew much business to the shopj and his skill as 
a workman was so great, that every one desired that 
his shoes might be made by James. Williams grew 
so very idle and negligent, that he now totally ne- 
glected his affairs, and to hard drinking added deep 
gaming. All James's care, both of the shop and 
the accounts, could not keep things in any tolerable 
order: he represented to his master that they 
were growing worse and worse, and exhorted him, 
if he valued his credit as a tradesman, his comfort 
as a husband and father, his character as a master, 
and his soul as a Christian to turn over a new leaf, 
Williams swore a great oath, that he would not be 
restrained in his pleasures to please a canting parish 
'prentice, nor to humour a parcel of squalling brats 
— that let people say what they would of him, they 
should never say he was a hypocrite^ and as long as 
they could not call him that, he did not care what 
else they called him. 

In a violent passion he immediately went to the 
Gray hound, where he now spent, not only every 
evening, which he had long done, but good part of 
the day and night also. His wife was very dressy, 
extravagant, and fond of company, and wasted at 
home as fast as her husband spent abroad, so that 
all the neighbours said, if it had not been for James 
his master must have been a bankrupt long ago, 
but they were sure he could not hold it much longer. 

VOL. II. EC 
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As Jack Brown sung a good song, and played 
many diverting tricks, Williams liked his company; 
and often allowed him to make one at the Gray- 
hound, where he would laugh heartily at his stories; 
so that every one thought Jack was much the greater 
favourite — so he was as a companion in frolic, and 
foolery, and pleasure^ as it is called; but he would 
not trust him with an inch of leather or sixpence in 
money: No, no— when business was to be done, or 
trust was to be reposed, James was the man: the 
idle and the dnmken never trust one another, if they 
have common sense. They like to laugh, and- sing, 
and riot, and drink together, but when they want a 
friend, a counsellor, a helper, in business or in 
trouble, they go farther afield; and Williams, while 
he would drink with Jack, would trust James with 
untold gold; and even was foolishly tempted to ne- 
glect his business the more from knowing that he 
had one at home who was taking care of it.. 

In spite of all James's care and diligence, how- 
ever, things were growing worse and worse: the 
more James saved, the more his master and mis- 
tress spent. One morning, just as the shop was 
opened, and James had set every body to their re- 
spective work, and he himself was settling the 
business for the day, he found that his master was 
not yet come from the Grayhound. As this wais now 
become a common case, he only grieved but did not 
wonder at it. While he was indulging sad thoughts 
on what would be the end of all this, in ran the tap- 
ster from the Grayhound out of breath, and with a 
look of terror and dismay, desired James would step 
over to the public-house with him that moment, for 
that his master wanted him. 
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James went immediately, surprised at this unusu- 
al message. When he got into the kitchen of the 
public-house, which he now entered for the first time 
in his life, though it was just opposite the house in 
which he lived, he was shocked at the beastly dis- 
gusting appearance of every thing he beheld. There 
was a table covered with tankards, punch-bowls, 
broken glasses, pipes, and dirty greasy packs of 
cards, and all over wet with liquor; the floor was 
strewed with broken earthen cups, odd cards, and 
an EO table which had been shivered to pieces in a 
quarrel; behind the table stood a crowd of dirty 
fellows, with matted locks, hollow eyes, and faces 
smeared with tobacco; James made his way after 
the tapster, through this wretched looking crew, to 
a settle which stood in the chimney corner. Not a 
word was uttered, but the silent horror seemed to" 
denote something more than a mere common drunk- 
en bout. 

What was the dismay of James, when he saw his 
miserable master stretched out on the settle, in all 
the agonies of death! He had fallen into a fit; after 
having drunk hard best part of the night, and seemed 
to have but a few minutes to live. In his frightful 
countenance, was displayed the dreadful picture of 
sin and death, for he struggled at once under the 
guilt of intoxication, and the pangs of a dying man. 
He recovered his senses for a few moments, and 
called out to ask if his faithful servant was come. 
James went up to him, took him by his cold hand, 
but was too much moved to speak. ' Oh! James, 
James,' cried he in a broken voice, ' pray for me, 
comfort me.' James spoke kindly to him, but wag ^ 
too honest to give him false comfort, as is too often 
done bv mistaken friends in these dreadful moments. 
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* James,' said he, * I have been a bad master to 
you — ^you would have saved me, soul and body, but 
*I would not let you — I have ruined my wife, my^ 
children, and my own soul. Take warning, oh, 
take warning by my miserable end,' said he to his 
stupified companions; but none were able to attend 
to him but James, who bid him lift up his heart to 
God, and prayed heartily for him himself. *■ Oh! 
said the dying man, ' it is too late, too late for me-— 
but you have still time,' said he to the half-drunken 
terrified crew around him. * Where is Jack?' Jack 
Brown came forward, but was too much frightened 
to speak. * O wretched boy!' said he, * I fear I 
shall have the ruin of thy soul, as well as my owu to 
answer for. ^Stop short! — Take warning — ^now in 
the days of thy youth. O James, James, thou dost 
not pray for me. Death is dreadful to the wicked — 
O the sting of death to a guilty conscience!' Here 
he lifted up his ghastly eyes in speechless horror, 
grasped hard at the hand of James; gave a deep 
hollow groan, and closed his eyes, never to open^ 
them but in an awful eternity. 

This was death in all its horrors! the gay compa- 
nions of his sinful pleasures, could not stand the 
sight; all slunk away like guilty thieves from their 
late favourite friend — ^no one was left to assist hina, 
but his two apprentices. Brown was not so harden- 
ed but that he shed many tears for his unhappy 
master; and even made some hasty resolutions of 
amendment, which were too soon forgotten. 

While Brown stepped home to call the workmen ^ 
to come and assist in removing their poor master, 
JaiiiCS staid alone with the corpse, and employed 
those awfcfl moments in indulging the most serious 
thoughts, and praying heartily to God, that so ter- 
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rible a lesson might not be thrown away upon him; 
but that he might be enabled to live in a constant 
state of preparation for death. The resoluticms he 
made at this moment, as they were not made in his 
own strength, but in an humble reliance on God*^ 
gracious help, were of use to him as long as he lived; 
and if ever he was for a moment tempted to say, or 
do a wrong thing, the remembrance of his poor 
dying master^s last agonies, smd the dreadful words he- 
uttered, always operated as an instant check upon him. 

When Williams was buried, and his affairs came 
to be inquired into, they were found to be in a sad 
condition. His wife, indeed, was the less to be 
pitied, as she had contributed her full share to the 
common ruin. James, however, did pity her, and 
by his skill in accounts, his known honesty, and the 
trust the creditors put in his word, things came to 
be settled rather better than Mrs. Williams expected. 

Bodi Brown and James were now within a month 
or two of being out of their time. The creditors, 
as was said before^ employed James to setde his 
late master^s accounts, which he did in a manner so 
creditable to his abilities, and his honesty, that they 
proposed to him to take the shop hin^self. He as* 
sured them it was utterly out of his power for want 
of money. As the creditors had not the least fear 
of being repaid, if it should please God to spare his 
life, they generously agreed among themselves to 
advance him a small sum of money without any 
security but his bond; for this he was to pay a very 
reasonable interest, and to return the whole in a 
given number of years. James shed teai-s of grati- 
tude at this testimony to his character, and could 
hardly be prevailed on to accept their kindness, so 
great was his dread of being in debt. 
E e 2 
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He took the remainder of the lease from his mis- 
tress; and in settling affairs with her, took care to 
make evtry thing as advantageous to her as possible* 
He never once allowed himself to think how unkind 
she had been to him; he only saw in her the needy 
widow of his deceased master, and the distressed 
mother of an infant family; and was heartily sony 
it was not in his ppwer to contribute to their sup- 
port; it was not only James's duty, but his delight 
to return good for evil — for he was a Christism. 

James Stock was now, by the blessing of God oa 
his own earnest endeavours, master of a consider- 
able shop, and was respected by the whole town for 
his prudence, honesty, and piety. How he behaved 
in his new st^on, and also what befel his comrade 
Brown, must be the subject of another book; and I 
hope my readers will look forward with some im- 
patience for some further account of this worthy 
young man^. Jn the meantime, other apprentices 
will do well to follow so praise-worthy an example 
and to remember,- that the respectable master of a 
large shop, and of a profitable business, -was raised 
to that creditable situation, without money, friends, 
or connexions, from the low beginning of a parish 
^prentice, by sobriety, industry, the fear of God^ 
and, an obedience to the divine principles of the 
Christian religion. ^ 



PART II. 

The Apprentice turned Master. 

The first part of this history left off with the 
dreadful sudden death of Williams the idle shoe- 
maker, who died in a drunken fit at the Grayhound. 
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It also showed how James Stock, his faithful ap- 
prentice, by his honest and upright behaviour, so - 
gained the love and respect of his late master's cre- 
ditors, that they set him up in business, though he 
was not worth a shilling of his own — such is the 
power of a good character! And when we last parted 
from him he had just got possession of his master's 
shop. 

This sudden prosperity was a time of trial for 
James; who, as he was now become a creditable 
tradesman, I shall hereafter think proper to call 
Mr. James Stocki I say, this sudden rise in life 
was a time of trial; for we hardly know what we 
are ourselves till we become our own masters. 
There is indeed always a reasonable hope that a 
good servant will not make a bad master, and that 
a faithful apprentice will prove an honest tradesman. 
But the heart of man is deceitful; and some folks 
who seem to behave very well while they are under 
subjection, no sooner get a little power than their 
heads are turneiLand they grow prouder than those 
who are gentlemen bora. They forget, at once that 
they were lately poor and dependant themselveS| so 
that one would think that with their poverty they 
had lost their memory too. I have known some 
who had suffered most hardships in their early days, 
become the most hard and oppressive in their turn; 
so tliat they seem to forget that fine considerate 
reason which God gives to the children of Israel 
why they should be merciful to their servants, remem" 
hering^ saithhe, that thou thyself wast a bond-man. 
Young Mr. Stock did not so forget himself. 'He 
had indeed the only sure guard from falling into 
this error. It was not from any easiness in his 
natural disposition: for that only just serves to make 
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fcrfks good-natured when they are pleased, and 
patient when they have nothing to vex them. James 
went upon higher ground. He brought his religicm 
into all his actions; he did not give way to abusive 
language, because he knew it was a sin. He did not 
use his. apprentices ill, because he knew he Imd 
himself a Master in heaven. 

He knew he owed his present happy situation t& 
the kindness of the creditors. But did he grow 
easy and careless because he knew he had such 
friends? No indeed. He worked with double di- 
ligence in order to get out of debt, and to let these 
friends see he did not abuse their kindness. Such 
behaviour as this is the greatest encouragement in 
the world to rich people to lend a litde money. It 
creates friends, and it keeps them. 

His shoes and boots were made in the best man- 
ner; this got him business; he set out with a rule to 
tell no lies, and deceive no customers; this secured 
his business. He had two reasons for not promis- 
ing to send home goods when l^J^ew he should 
not be able to keep his word. Ke first, because 
he blew a lie was a sin, the next,' oecause it was a 
folly. There is no credit sooner worn out than that 
which is gained by false pretences. After a little 
while no one is deceived by them. Falsehood is so 
soon detected, that I believe most tradesmen arc^? 
the poorer for it in the long run. Deceit is the 
worst part of a shopkeeper's stock in trade. 

James was now at the head of a family. This is 
a serious situation (said he to himself, one fine sum- 
mer's evening, as he stood leaning over the half- 
door of his shop to enjoy a little fresh air) I am 
now master of a family. My cares are doubled, 
and so are my duties. I see the higher one gets in 
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life the more one has to answer for. Let me now 
call to mind the sorrow I used to feel when I was 
made to carry work home on a Sunday by an un- 
godly master: and let me now keep the resolution I 
then formed* 

So what his heart found right to do, he resolved to 
do quickly; and he set out at first as he meant to go 
on. The Sunday was truly a day of rest at Mr. 
Stock's. He would not allow a pair of shoes to be 
given out on that day to oblige the best customer he 
had. And what did he lose by it? Why nothing. 
For when the people were once used to it, they 
liked Saturday night just as well. But had it been 
otherwise he would have given up his gains to his 
conscience. 

Shoivin^ hotx) Mr. Stock behaved to his apprentices. 

When he got up in the world so far as to have 
apprentices, he thought himself as accountable for 
their behaviour as if they had been his children. 
He was very kind to them, and had a cheerful 
ifterry way of talking to them, so that the lads who 
had seen too much of swearing, reprobate masters, 
were fond of him. They were never afraid of 
speaking to him; they told him all their little 
troubles, and considered their master as their best 
friend, for they said they would do any thing for a 
good word and a kind look. As he did not swear 
at them when they had been guilty of a fault, they 
did not lie to him to conceal it, and thereby makp 
one fault two. But though he was very kind, he 
was very watchful also, for he did not think neglect 
any part of kindness. He brought them to adopt 
one very pretty method, which was, on a Sunday 
evening to divert themselves with writing out half a 
dozen texts of Scripture in a neat copy-book with 
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pit covers. You may have the same at any of the 
stationers; they dp not cost above fourpence, and 
will last nearly a year. 

When the boys carried him their books, he justly 
commended him whose texts were wriUen in tiie 
fairest hand* ^ And now my boys/ said he, ^ let us 
see which of you will learn your texts best in the 
course of the week; he who does this shall chuse for 
next Sunday*' Thus the boys soon got many psalms 
and chapters by heart, almost without knowing how 
they came by diem. He taught them how to make a 
practical use of what they learnt: * for,' said he, * it 
will answer little purpose to learn texts if we do not 
try to live up to them.' One of the boys being apt 
to play in his absence, and to run back again to his 
work when he heard his master's step, he brought 
him to a sense of his fault by the last Sunday's text, 
which happened to be the sixth of Ephesians. He 
showed him what was meant by being obedient to his 
master in singleness of heart as unto Christy and 
explained to him with so much kindness what it 
was, not to work rvith eye-service as men pleasers^ 
but doing the will of God from the hearty that the 
lad said he should never forget it, and it did more 
towards curing him of idleness than the soundest 
horse-whipping would have done. 

How Mr. Stock got out of debt. 

Stock's behaviour was very regular, and he was 
n»ftch beloved for his kind and peaceable temper. 
He had also a good reputation for skill in his trade, 
and his industry was talked of through the whole 
town, so diat he had soon more work than he could 
possibly do. H« paid all his djealers to the very 
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day, and took care to carry his interest money to 
the creditors the moment it became due. In two 
or three years he was able to begin to pay off a 
small part of the principal. His reason for being so 
eager to pay money as soon as it became due, was 
this: — He had observed tradesmen, and especially 
his old master, put off the day of payment as long 
as they could, even though they had the means of 
paying in their power. This deceived them: for 
having money in their pockets they forgot it be- 
longed to the creditor, and not to themselves, and 
so got to fancy they were rich when they were 
really poor. This false notion led them to indulge 
in idle expenses, whereas, if they had paid regularly, 
they would have had this one temptation the less: 
A young tradesman, when he is going to spend 
money, should at least ask himself, * Whether this 
money is his own or his creditors?' This little 
question might help to prevent many a bankruptcy. 
A true Christian always goes heartily to work to 
find out what is his besetting sin; and when he has 
found it (which he easily may if he looks sharp) 
against this sin he watches narrowly. Now I know 
it is the fashion among some folks, (and a bad fashion 
it is,) to fancy that good people have no sin; but 
this only shows their ignorance. It is not true. That 
good man, St. Paul, knew better.* And when men 
do not own their sins, it is not because there is no 
si^ in their hearts, but because they are not anxious 
to search for it, nor humble to confess it, nor peni- 
tent to mourn over it. But this was not the case 
with James Stock. ' Examine yourselves truly,' said 
he, *is no bad part of the catechism.' He began to 
be afraid that his desire of living creditably, and 
* See Roman?, vii. 
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without being a burden to any one, might, under the 
m:\sk of honesty and independence, lead him into 
pride and covetousness. He feared that the bias of 
his heart lay that way. So instead of being proud 
of his sobriety; instead of bragging that he never 
spent his money idly,'Tior went to the alehouse; in- 
stead of boasting how hard he worked and how he 
denied himself, he strove in secret that even these 
good qualities might not grow out of a wrong root. 
The following event was of use to him in the way 
of indulging any disposition to covetousness. 

One evening as he was standing at the door of his 
shop, a poor dirty boy, without stockings and shoes, 
came up and asked him for a bit of broken victuals, 
for he had eaten nothing all day. In spite of his 
dirt and rags he was a very pretty, lively, civil spo- 
ken boy, and Mr. Stock could not help thinking he 
knew something of his face. He fetched him out 
a good piece of bread and cheese, and while the boy 
was devouring it, a$ked him if he had no parents, 
and why he went about in that vagabond manner? 
* Daddy has been dead some years,' said the boy; 
f he died in a fit over at the Grayhound. Mammy, 
says he, used to live at this shop, and then we did 
not want for clothes nor victuals neither.' Stock was 
melted almost to tears on finding that this dirty beg- 
gar-boy was Tommy Williams, the son of his old 
master. He blessed God on comparing his owii hap- 
py condition with that of this poor destitute child 
but he was not proud at the comparison; and while 
he was thankful for his own prosperity, he pitied 
the helpless boy. ' Where have you been living of 
late?' said he to him, * for I understood you all went 
home to your mother's friends.' — ^ So we did, sir,* 
said the boy, * but they are grown tired of maintain- 
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ing US, because they said that mammy spent all the 
money which should have gone to buy victuals for 
us, on snufF and drams. And so they have sent us 
back to this place, which is daddy's parish.' 

* And where do you live here?* said Mr. Stock. 
* O sir, we arc all put into the parish poor-house.'— 
*And does your mother do any thing to help to 
maintain you?'—* No, sir, for mammy says she was 
not brought up to work like poor folks, and she would 
rather starve than spin or knit; so she lies a-bed all 
the morning, and sends us about to pick up what we 
can, a bit of victuals or a few halfpence.'—* And 
have you any money in your pocket now?' — ^* Yes, 
sir, I have got three halfpence which I have begged 
to day.' — ^ Then, as you were so very hungry, how 
came you not to buy a roll at that baker's over the 
way?' — *• Because, sir, I wa» going to lay it out in 
tea for mammy, for I never lay out a farthing for 
myself. Indeed mammy says she will have her tea 
twice a-day if we beg or starve for it.' — * Can you: 
read, my bey?' said Mr. Stock:—* A little, sir, and 
say my prayers too.' — * And can you say your cate- 
chism?'—* I have almost forgotten it all, sir, though 
I remember soniething about honouring' my father 
and mother^ and that makes me still carry the half- 
pence home to mammy instead of buying cakes.'— n 
Who taught you these good things?' — ^ One Jemmy 
Stock, sir, who wasr a parish 'prentice to my daddy. 
He taught me one question out of the catechism 
. every night, and always nuide me say my prayers to 
him 'before I went to bed. He told me 1 should go 
to the wicked place if I did not fear God, sq I am 
still afraid to tell lies like the other boys. Poor 
Jemmy gave me a piece of gingerbread every time 
I learnt wellj but I have no friend nowj Jemmy was 
VOL. ir. r f 
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very good to me, though mammy did nothing but 
beat him.' 

Mr. Stock was too much moved to cany on the 
discourse; he did not make himself known to the 
boy, but took him over to the baker's shop; as they 
walked along he could not help repeating aloud a 
verse or two of that beautiful hymn, so deservedly 
the favourite of all children. 

* Not more than others I deserve^ 

Tet God hath given me more; 
For I hare food while others starve, 

Or beg from door to door.' 

The little boy looked up in his face, saying, * Why, 
sir, that's the very hymn which Jemmy Stock gave 
me a penny for learning.' Stock made no answer, 
but put a couple of threepenny loaves into his hand 
to carry home, and told him to call on him again at 
such a time in the following week. 

How Mr. Stock contrived to be charitable without 
any expense. 

Stock had abimdant subject for meditation that . 
night. He was puzzled what to do with the boy* 
While he was carrying on his trade upon borrowed 
money, he did not think it right to give any part of 
that money to assist the idle, or even to help the 
distressed. * I must be just,' said he, * before I am 
generous.' Still he could not bear to see this fine 
boy given up to certain ruin. He did not think it 
safe to take him into his shop in his present ignorant 
unprincipled state. At last he hit upon this thought: 
I work for myself twelve hours in the day. Why 
shall I not work one hour or two for this boy in the 
evening? It will be but for a year, and I shall then 
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have more right to do what I please* My money 
will then be my own, I shall have paid my debts* 

So he began to put his resolution in practice that 
very night, sticking to his old notion of not putting 
off till to-morrow what should be done to-day; Ad 
it was thought he owed much of his success in life, 
as well as his growth in goodness, to this little say- 
ing: * I am young and healthy,' said he, * one hour's 
work more will do me no harm; I will set aside all 
I get by these over-hours, and put the boy to school* 
I have not only no right to punish this child for the 
sins of his father, but I consider that though God 
hated those sins, he has made them be instrumental 
to my advancement.' 

Tommy Williams called at the time appointed. 
In the meantime Mr. Stock's maid had made him 
a neat little suit of clothes out of an old coat of her 
master's. She had also knit him a pair of stockings, 
and Mr. Stock made him sit down in the shop, while 
he himself fitted him with a pair of new shoes. The 
maid having washed and dressed him, Mr. Stock 
took him by the hand, and walked along with him 
to the parish poor-house to find his mother. They 
found her dressed in ragged filthy finery, standing 
at the door, where she 'passed most of her time, 
quarrelling with half a dozen women as idle and 
dirty as herself. When she saw Tommy so neat and 
well-dressed, she fell a crying for joy. She said * it 
put her in mind of old times, for Tommy always 
used to be dressed like a gentleman.' — * So much 
the worse,' said Mr. Stock; * if you had not begun 
by making him look like a gentleman, you needed 
not have ended by making him look like a beggar.' 
* Oh Jem!' said she, (for though it was four years 
eince she had seen him, she soon recollected him) 
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^fine times forjrou! set a beggar on horseback-— yocc 
know the proverb. I shall beat Tommy well for 
findmg you out, and exposing me to you.' 

Instead of entering into any dispute with this bad 
n^pman, or praising himself at her expense; instead 
of putting her in mind of her past ill behaviour to 
him, or reproaching her with the bad use she had 
made of her )>rosperity, he mildly said to her,-^ 
• Mrs. Williams, I am sorry for your misfortunes; 
I am come to relieve you of part of your burden. 
I will take Tommy off your hands. I will give him 
a year's board and schooling, and by that time I shall 
see what h^ is fit for. I will promise nothing, but 
if the boy turns out well, I will never forsake hinj. 
I shall make but one bargain with you, which is, tiiat 
he must not come to this place to hear all thi^ rail- 
ing and swearing, nor shall he keep company with 
these pilfering idle duldren. You are welcome to 
go sgid see him when you please, but here he must 
not come.' 

The foolish woman burst out a crying, sayings 
' she should lose her poor dear Tommy for ever* 
JVfr. Stock might give heriht money he intended to 
pay at the school, for nobody could do so well by 
him as his own mother.' The truth was, she want- 
ed to get these new clothes into her clutches, which 
would all have been pawned at the dram-shop be- 
fore the week was out This Mr. Stock well knew. 
From crying she fell to scolding and swearing. She 
told him he was an imnatural wretch, that wanted 
to make a child despise his owp mother because she 
was poor.r She even went so far as to say she would 
not part from him; she said > she hated your godly 
people, they had no bowels of compassion, but tried 
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to set men, women, and children against their own 
flesh and blood. 

Mr. Stock now almost lost his patience, and for 
one momenta thought came across him, to strip the 
boy, cany back the clothes, and leave him to his un- 
natural mother. * Why,' said he, * should I work 
over-hours, and wear out my strength for this wick- 
ed woman?' But he soon checked this thought, by 
reflecting on the patience and long-sufiering of God, 
with rebellious sinners. This cured his anger in a 
moment, and he mildly reasoned with her on her 
folly and blindness in opposing the good of her child. 

One of the neighbours who stood by said, * What 
a fine thing it was for the boy! but some people were 
bom to be lucky. She wished Mr. Stock would take 
a fancy to her child, he should have him soon 
enough.' Mrs. Williams now began to be frighten- 
ed lest Mr. Stock should take the woman at her 
word, and sullenly consented to let the boy go, from 
envy and malice, not from prudence and gratitude; 
and Tomipy was sent to school that very night, his 
mother crying and roaring instead of thanking God 
for such a blessing. 

And here I cannot forbear telling a very good- 
natured thing of Will Simpson, one oiF the workmen. 
By the by it was that very young fellow who was re- 
formed by Stock's good example when he was an 
apprentice, and who used to sing psalms with him 
on a Sunday evening when they got out of the way 
of Williams's junketing. Will coming home early 
one evening was surprised to find his master at work 
by himself, long after the usual time. He begged so 
heartily to know the reason, that Stock owned the 
truth. Will was so struck with this piece of kind- 
ness, that he snatched up a last, crying out, * Well, 
1 f 2 
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nuister, you shdl not w<^kby yoursdf however; vft 
will go anacks in mwitaining Tommy: itfthaUn^rc]^ 
be said that Will Simpscm was idling dbout whoihis 
master was working for charity.' THs made thft 
hour pass cheerfully, and doid>led the profits. 

In a year or two Mr. Stock, by God's blesung om. 
his lakMDurs, became quite clear of the world. He 
now paid off his creditors, but he never forgot his 
obligation to them, and found many opporUmties of 
diowing kindness to them^ and to their children s^Eter 
them. He now cast about fcur a {proper wife, and as 
he was thought a prosperous man, and was very 
well-looking^ besides, most of the smart gitls fd tlus 
place, with their tawdry fin^y, used to be oft^i pet* 
radii^ before the shop, and would even go to church 
in order to put themselves in his way. But Mc 
Stock when he went to church, had other tlungs in 
his head; and if ever he thought about these gay 
damsels at all, it was with concern in seeing them 
so improperly tricked out, so that the very means 
Aey took to please him made him dislik^ ^em. 

There was one Betsy West, a young woipaii oi 
excellent character and very modest appearance* 
He had seldom seen her out, as she was employed 
night and day in waiting on an aged, widowed mo- 
ther, who wafl^ both lame sffid blind. This good ^1 
was indeed almost literaUy eyes and feet to her heipi- 
}ess parent, and Mr. Stock used to see her, throu^ 
the little casement window, lifting her up, and feed- 
ing her with a tenderness which greatly raised hi& 
esteem for her. He used to tdl Will Simpson, m> 
they sat at work, that such a dutiful daii^ter ccMuld 
hardly fail to make a faithful wife. He had not,, 
however, the heart to try to draw hear off from he» 
caie pf her sick mother. The j®of woman d«diaej4^ 
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very &8t. Betsy was muc^ employed in readtn^ or 
praying by her, whtk she waa aivrake, and passed 
good partof the ni^t whHe she slept, in doing some 
fine works to aeUi in ordertasoppiy her sick mother 
with little delicacies which their poor pittance could 
not afford, while she bersdf lived on a cmst; 

Mr. Stock knew that Betsy would have litde or 
nothing after her mother's deiifch, a» she laA only a 
life income. On the other hxad Mr. Tkimpsoi^the 
tanner, had offered him two hundred pounds widi 
his daughter Nancy: but he was almost sorry that 
he had not in this case an opportunity of resisting 
his natural bias, which rather lay on the side of lov^ 
ing money: ^ For,' said he,, ' putting princifde and 
putting affection out of the question, I shall do a 
more prudent thing by marrying Betsy West, who 
will conform to her station, and is a religious, hum- 
ble^ industrious girl, without a shilling, thsm by hav- 
ing an idle dressy lass, who will neglect my funily 
and fill my house with company, though she should 
have twice the fortune which Nancy Thompson 
would bring.' 

At length poor old Mrs* West was released from 
aUher sufferings. At a proper time Mr. Stock pro* 
posed marriage to Betsy, and was accepted. Afl 
the disappointed girk in the town- wondered what 
any body could like in such a dowdy as thaU Had 
the man no eyes? They thought Mr. Stock had had 
more taste. Oh! how it did provoke all the vain idie 
things to find, that staying at honte, dressing ^dsdn- 
ly, serving God, and nm^sing a blind modier, should 
do that for Betsy West, whkhall dieir comtrivancesi 
flaunting, and dancing, could not ikifor tiiem. 

He was not disappointed in his hope of meeting 
with a good wife in Betsy, as indeed tiiose who 
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many on right grounds seldom are. But if reUgioua 
persons will, fior the sake of money, chuse partners 
for life who have no religion, do not let them com- 
plain that they are unhappy; they might have known 
that bef(Mre-hand« 

Tommy Williams was now taken home to Stock's 
house and bound apprentice. He was always kind 
and attentive to his mother; and every penny which 
Will Simpson or his master gave him for learning a 
diapter, he would save to buy a bit of tea and su- 
gar for her. — When the other boys laughed at him 
for being so foolish as to deny himself cakes and 
apples to give his money to her who was so bad a 
woman, he would answer, ^ It may be so, but she is 
my mother for all that.' 

. Mr. Stock was much moved at the change in this 
boy, who turned out a very good youth. He re- 
solved, as God should prosper him, that he would 
Hy to snatch other helpless creatures from sin and 
rain. ' For,' said he, ^ it is owing to God's bless- 
ing on the instructions of my good minister when 
I was a child, that I have been saved from the broad 
m^ of destruction.' — ^He still gave God the glory 
rf every thing he did aright; and when Will Simp- 
Mi one day said to him, ^ Master^ I wish 1 were 
.^alf as good as you are.' ' Hold, William,' answer- 
«i^he gravely, ^ I once read in a book, that the devil 
ii#illing enough we should appear to do good ac- 

> if he can but make us proud of them.' 
V^^fiut we must not forget our other old acquaint- 
?^f ;^ Mr. Stock's fellow-'prentice. So next m<mth 

^^- jpQO may expect a full account of the many tricks 
fidl frolics of idle Jack Brown. 
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PART III. 

Some account of the frolics of idle Jack Brown. 

You shall now hear vrhaX befel idle Jack Browfi, 
whO) being a farmer's scm, had mtmy advantages to 
begin life with. But he who wants prudence mssf 
be said to want every things because he turns all his 
advantages to no account. 

Jack Brown was just out of his ^me when his 
master Williams died in that tenible drunken fit at 
the Grayhound. You know already how Stock suc- 
ceeded to his master's business, and prospered in it. 
Jack wished very much to enter into partnership 
with him. His father and mother too were desirous 
of it, and oflFered to advance a hundred pounds with 
him. Here is a fresh proof of the power of char- 
acter! The old farmer^ '^yith all his covetousness, was 
eager to get his scm into partnership wi^ Stock, 
though the latter was not worth a shilling; and even 
Jack's mother, with all her pride, was eager for it, 
for they had both sense enough to see it would be 
the making of Jack. The father knew that Stock 
would look to ^e main chance; and the mother, that 
he would take the labouring oar, and so her darling 
would have little to do. THe ruliidg passion operat- 
ed in both. One parent wished to secure to the son 
2 life of {Measure, the other a profitable trade. Both 
were equally indifferent to whatever related to his 
eternal good. 

Stock, however, young z& he was, was too old a 
bird to be caught with chaff. His wisdom was an 
overmatch for their cxuming. He had a kindness 
for Brown^ but would <xk no account enter into bu- 
siness with him.— *^ One of these tlnree things,' said 
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he, ^ I am sure will happen if I do; he will either 
hurt my principles, my character, or my trade; per- 
haps alL' And here, by the by, let me drop a hint 
to other young men who are about to enter into part-p 
nership. Let them not do that in haste which they 
may repent at leisure. Next to marriage it is a tie 
the hardest to break; and next to that it is an en- 
gagement which ought to be entered into with the 
most caution. Many things go to the making such 
a connexion suitable, safe, and pleasant. — There is 
many a rich merchant need not be above taking a 
hint in this respect, from James Stock the shoe- 
maker. 

Brown was still unwilling to part from him; in- 
deed he was too idle to look out for business, so he 
offered Stock to work with him as a journeyman, but 
this he also mildly refused. It hurt his good-nature 
to do so; but he reflected that a young man who has 
his wsqr to make in the world must not only be good- 
natured, he must be prudent also. * I am resolved,* 
said he, * to employ none but the most sober, regu- 
lar young men I can get. Evil communications cor-- 
rupt good manners, and I should be answerable for 
all the disorders of my own house, if I knowingly 
took a wild drinking young fellow into it. That 
which might be kindness to one, would be injustice 
to many, and therefore a sin in myself.' 

Brown's mother was in a great rage when she 
heard that her son had stooped so low as to make 
this ofier. — She valued herself on being proud, for 
she thought pride was a grand thing. Poor woman! 
She did not know that it is the meanest thing in the 
world. It was her ignorance which made her proud, 
as is apt to be the case. — ^ You mean spirited ras- 
cal,' said she to Jack, * I had rather foBlow you to 
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your grave, as well as I love you, than see yt>u dig. 
grace your family by working under Jem Stock, the 
parish apprentice.' She forgot already what pains 
she had taken about the partnership, but pride and 
passion have bad memories. 

It is hard to say which was now uppermost in her 
mind, her desire to be revenged on S|ock, or to see 
her son make a figure. She raised every shilling she 
could get from her husband, and all she coqld crib 
from the dairy to set up Jack in a showy wayl So 
the very next market day she came herself, smi took 
for him the new white house, =with the two littje sash 
windows painted blue, and blue posts before the door. 
It is that house which has the old cross just before 
it, as you turn down between the church and the 
Grayhound. Its being so near the church to be sure 
was no recommendation to Jack, but its being so 
near the Grayhound was, and so taking one thing 
with the other it was to be sure no bad situation; but 
what weighed most with the mother was, that it was 
a much more showy shop than Stock's; and the house, 
though not half so convenient, was far more smart* 

In order to draw custom, his foolish mother ad- 
vised him to undersell his neighbours just at first; 
to buy ordinary but showy goods, and to employ 
cheap workmen. In short she charged him to leave 
no stone unturned to ruin his old comrade Stock. 
Indeed she always thought with double satisfaction 
of Jack's prosperity, because she always joined to 
it the hope that his success would be the ruin of 
Stock, for she owned it would be the joy of her 
heart to bring that proud upstart to a morsel of 
bread. She did not understand, for her part, why 
such beggars must become tradesmen; it was mak« 
ing a velvet purse of a sow's ear. 
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Stock, howeyer, set out on quite another set of 
jpiinciples* He did not aHow himself to square his 
own behaviour to others by theirs to him. He sel- 
dom asked himself what he should like to do: but 
he had a mighty way of saying, I wonder now what 
is my duty to do?— And when he was (mce clear in 
that matter he generally did it, always begging 
God's blessing and direction* So instead of setting 
Brown at defiance; instead of all that vulgar selfish- 
ness, of catch he that catch can — and two of a trade 
can never agree — he resolved to be friendly towards 
him. Instead of joining in die laugh against Brown 
for making his house so fine, he was sorry for him, 
because he feared he would never be able to pay^ 
such a rent. He very kindly called upon him, told 
him there was business enough for them both, and 
gave him many useful hints for his going on. He 
warned him to go oftener to church and seldomes 
to the Grayhound: put him in mind how following 
the one and forsaking the other had been the ruin 
of their poor master, and added the following 

ADVICE TO YOUNG TRADESMEN. 

Buy the beat goods; cut the work out yourself s let 
the eye of the master be every where; employ the sO" 
berest men; cnroid cdl the low deceits of trade; nev9r 
\l lower the credit of another to raise your orwn; make 

short payments; keep exact accounts; avoid idle com* 
, * pany^ and be very strict to your word* 

j For a short time things went on swimmingly. 

• Brown was metry and civil. The shop was well 
# 8itu£rted for gossip; and every one who had some- 

thing to say, and nothing to do, was welcome. 
Every idle story was first spread, and every idle 
^ong first sung, in Brown's diop. Every customet- 
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who came to be measured was promised that his 
shoes should be done first. But the misfortune 
was, if twenty came in a day the same promise was 
made to all; so that nineteen were disappointed, and 
of course affronted. He never said no to any one. 
It is indeed a word which it requires some honesty 
to pronounce. By all these false promises he was 
thought the most obliging fellow that ever made a 
shoe. And as he set out on the principle of under- 
selling, people took a mighty fancy to the cheap 
shop. And it was agreed among all the young and 
giddy, that he would beat Stock hollow, and that 
the old shop would be soon knocked up. 

All is not gold that glistens. 

After a few months, however, folks began to be 
not quite so fond of the cheap shop; one found out 
. that the leather was bad, another that the work was 
slight.-— Those who liked substantial goods went 
all of them to Stock's, for they said Brown's heel 
taps did not last a week; his new boots let in water; 
and they believed he made his soles of brown paper. 
Besides, it was thought by most, that his promising 
all, and keeping his word with none, hurt his busi- 
ness as mtlchas any thing. Indeed, I question, putting 
religion out of the question, if lying ever answers, 
even in a political view. 

Brown had what is commonly called a good 
heart; that is, he had a thoughtless good nature, 
and a sort of feeling for the moment which made 
him seem sorry when others were in trouble. 
But he was not apt to put himself to any inconveni- 
ence, nor go a step out of his w^, nor give up any 
pleasure to serve the best friend he had. He loved 
Jun; and those who do should always see that it be 
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limfilesB, arid that they do not give up more for it 
than h is wordi. I am not going to say a word 
agsunst innocent merriment. I like it myself. But 
whitt the proverb says of gold, may be said of mirth; 
It ms^ be bought too dear. If a young man finds 
that what he fuicies is a good joke may possibfy 
offend God, hurt his neighbour, afSict his par^it, 
or make a noodest girl Uush, let liim then be assur- 
ed it is not fun but wickedness, and he had better 
let it alone. 

Jack Brown then, as gpod a heart as he had, did 
not Icnow what it was to deny himself any thing. 
He was so good-natured indeed, that he never m 
his life refused to make one of a jolly set; but he 
was not gopd-natured enough to consider that those 
men whom he kept up all night roaring and laugh- 
ing, had wives and children at home, who had little 
to eat, and less to wear, because they were keeping 
up the character of merry fellows, and good hearts 
at the public house. 

The Mountebank. 

One day he saw his father's plough-boy come 
galloping up to his door in great haste. This boy 
brought Brown word that his mother was danger- 
'ously ill, and thstt'his father had sent his own best 
bay mare Smiler, that his son might lose no time, 
but set out directly to see his mother before she 
died. Jack burst into tears, lamented the danger 
of so fond a mbther, and all the people in the sh(^ 
extolled his good heart. 

He sent back the boy directly, with a message 
that he would follow him in half an hour, as soon 
as the mare had baited: for he well knew that his 
ifather would not thank him for any hwte he might 
m^e if Smiler was hurt. 
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Jack accordingly set off, and rode with, such speeil 
to the next toMm, that both himself and Swdler had».^ 
a mind to another bait They stopped a( the Star:, 
unluckily it was fair-day, aod as he was waU^i^gt 
about while Smikr waj» eating her oats, a biU wasj 
put into his hand setting forth, th^t on a stage op- 
posite the Globe a mouiitebaiJK was showing away, 
and his Andrew performing the finest tricks tihat everj' 
were seen* He read — ^he stood stillr— he weQt otar^^l 
* It will not hinder roe,* says he; * Smiler must rest^jf 
and I shall see my poor dear mother quite as sooi^ 
if I just take a peep, as if I sit mopiBg at the Sta^^ 

The tricks were so merry that the time seei?ie4 
short, and when they were over he could noli for- 
bear going into the Globe and treating these choice 
spirits with a bowl of punch. Just as they were 
taking the last glass Jack happened to say that he 
was tiie best fives player in the country. * That is 
lucky,' s^d the Andrew, * for there is a famous 
match now playing in the caurt,^ ajod you may never 
again have sueh an opportunity to show your skill.* 
Brown declared ^ he could pot st^y, for that he had 
left his horse at the Star, and must set off on urgent 
business/ They now all pretended to call his skiU 
in question. This roused his pride, and he thought 
another half hour could break no squares. Smiler 
had now had a good feed of corn, and he would only 
have to push her on a little more; so to it he went. 

He won the first game. This spurred him on; and 
he played till it was so dark they could not see a 
ball. Another bowl was called for from the wiimer. 
Wagers and bets now drained Brown not only of 
all the money he had won, but of all he had in his 
pocket, so that he was obliged to ask leave tq go to 
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the house where his horse was, to borrow enough 
to discharge his reckoning at the Globe. 

All these losses brought his poor dear mother to 
his mind, and he marched off with rather a heavy 
heart to borrow the money, and to order Smiler outof 
the stable. The landlord expressed much surprise 
at seeing him, and the ostler declared there was no 
Smiler there; that he had been rode off above two 
hours ago by the merry Andrew, who said he come 
by order of the owner, Mr. Brown, to fetch him to 
the Globe, and to pay for his feed. It was indeed 
one of the neatest tricks the Andrew ever performed, 
for he made such a clean conveyance of Smiler, 
that neither Jack nor his father ever heard of her 
again. 

It was night: no one could tell what road the 
Andrew took, and it was another hour or two be- 
fore an advertisement could be drawn up for appre- 
hending the horsestealer. Jack had some doubts 
whether he should go on or return back. He knew 
that though his father might fear his Wi£e most, yet 
he loved Smiler be^t. At length he took that 
courage from a glass of brandy which he ought to 
have taken from a hearty repentance, and he resolv- 
ed to pursue his journey. He was obliged* to leave 
his watch and silver buckles in pa^vn for a little old 
hack which was nothing but skin and bone, and would 
hardly trot three miles an hour. 

He knocked at his father's door about five in the 
morning. The family were all up. He asked the 
boy who opened the door how his mother was? ' She 
is dead,' said the boy; * she died yesterday after- 
noon.' Here Jack's heart smote him, and he cried 
aloud, partly from grief, but more from the reproach- 
es of his own conscience, for he found by computing 
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the hours, ih^t h^c) be come straight pn, he should 
hdve been ia time to receive his mother'^ blessing*' 
The farmer now c^lisd from within, ' I hear Smi- 
ler's step. Is Jack come?* — ^ Yes, father,' said Jack, 
in 9' low voice. * Then,' cried the farpapr, ' run eyery 
man ^d boy of you and t^k^ car^ of the mare. 
Tom, d5 thou go and rub her doMmj Jem» run 9p4 
giBt her a good feed of corn* Bp sure walk her about 
that she may not c«u^h cold.' Young Brown camie 
in, * Are you not an undutifiil dog?' said the father; 
* you might have been here twelve hours ago* Your 
mother could npt die in peace without seeing you* 
She said it was a cruel return for all her fondness 
that you could not make a little h.^ste to see her; but 
it wa« always so, for she had wronged her other 
children to help you, and jhi^ was her reward*' 
Brown sobbed out a few words, but his father re- 
plied, * Never cry Jack, for the boy told me that it 
was out of regard for Smiler, that you were not here 
as soon as he was; and if 'twas your over care of 
her, why there's no great harm done# You could 
not have saved your poor mother, and you might 
have hurt the more J Here Jack's double guilt flew 
into his face. He knew that his £ither was very co- 
vetous,* Mid had lived on bad terms with his wife; 
and also that his own unkindness to her had bee|i 
forgiven by him out of love to the horse; but to 
bre^ to him how he had lost ^diat horse throng 
his own folly and want of feeling, was more than 
Jack had courage to do. The old man, however, 
soon got at the truth, and no words jcan describe Im 
fury. Forgetting that his wife lay dead above stairs, 
he abused his son in a way not fit to be repeated; 
and though his coyetousness had just before found 
, sm excuse for a favourite son neglecting tg visit a 
og2 
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d3ring parent, yet be now vented his rage against 
Jack as an unnatural brute, whom he would cut off 
with a shilling, and bade him never see his face 
again. 

Jack was not allowed to attend his motiber's fune* 
ral, which was a real grief to him; nor would his 
father advance even the little money which was 
needful to redeem his things at the Star. He had 
now no fond mother to assist him, and he set out on 
his return home on his borrowed hack, full of grief. 
He had the added mortification of knowing, that hq 
had also lost by his folly a litde board of money 
which his mother had saved up for him. 

When Brown got back to his own toMm he found 
that the story of Smiler and the Andrew had got 
thither before him, and it was thought a very good 
joke at the Grayhound. He soon recovered his spi- 
rits as far as related to the horse, but as to his be- 
haviour to his dying mother it troubled him at times 
to the last day of his life, though he did all he could 
to forget it. He did not however go on at all better^ 
nor did he engage in one frolic the less for what had 
passed at the Globe; his good heart continually be- 
traying him into acts of levity and vanity. 

Jack began at length to feel the reverse of that 
proverb. Keep your shop and your shop will keep 
you. He had neglected his customers, and they for- 
sook him. Quarter-day came round; there was much 
to pay and little to receive. He owed two years' 
rent. He was in arrears to his men for wages. He 
had a long account with his currier. It was in vaim 
to apply to his father. He had now no mother. 
Stock was the only true friend he had in the world, 
and had helped him out of miiy petty scrapes, but 
he knew Stock would advance no money in so hope«>' 
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less a case. Duns came fast about him. He named 
a speedy day for payment;, but as soon as they were 
out of |the house, and the danger put oflF to a litde 
distance, he forgot every promise, was as merry as 
ever, and nm the same round of thoughdess gayety. 
Whenever he was in trouble Stock did not shun him, 
because that was the moment to throw in a little 
good advice. He one day asked him if he always 
intended to go on in this course? * No,' said he, * I 
am resolved by and by to reform, grow sober, and 
go to church. Why I am but five and twenty, man, 
I am stout and healthy, and likely to live long; I 
can repent, and grow melancholy and good at any 
time.' 

* Oh Jack!' said Stock, * don't cheat thyself with 
that false hope. What thou dost intend to do, do 
quickly. Did'st thou never read about the heart 
growing hardened by long indulgence in sin? Some 
folk, who pretend to mean well, show that they 
mean nothing at all, by never beginning to put their 
good resolutions into practice; which made a wise 
man once say, that hell is paved with good inten- 
tions. We cannot repent when we please. It is the 
goodness of God which leadeth us to repentance J 

* I am sure,' replied Jack, * I am no one's enemy 
but my own.' 

' It is as foolish,' said Stock, * to say a bad man 
is no one's enemy but his own, as that a good man 
is no one's friend but his own. There is no such 
neutral character. A bad man corrupts or offends all 
within reach of his example, just as a good man be- 
nefits or instructs all within the sphere of his influ- 
ence. Atid there is no time when we can say that 
this transmitted good and evil will end. A wicked 
man may be punished for sins he never committed 
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himself, if he hat been the caiue of tin in others, as 
surely as a saint will be rewarded for more good 
deeds than he himself has done, even for the yir« 
tues and good acti<Mis of all those who are made 
better by his instruction, his exvnple, or bi^ writ« 

ing»»' 

Michaelmas-day was at hand. The landlcM'd de-- 
dared he would be put off- no longer, but would 
seize for rent if it was not paid him on that day, a? 
well as for a considerable sum due to himfor leath- 
er* Brown at last began to be frightened* He ap- 
plied to Stock to be bound for him* This Stocl^ 
flatly refused. Brown now began to dread the hor- 
rors of a jail, and really seemed so very contrite, 
and made so many vows and promises of amend- 
ment, that at lengdi Stock was prevailed on, together 
with two or three of Brown's other friends, to ad- . 
vance each a small sum of money to quiet the land- 
lord, Brown promising to make over to them every 
part of his stock, and to be guided in future by their 
advice, declaring that he would turn over a new 
leaf, and follow Mr. Stock^s example, as well as bi^ 
directi<m in every thing. 

Stock's good nature was at last wrought upon, 
and he rdsed the money. The truth is, he did not 
know the worst, nor how deeply Brown was involv- 
ed. Brown jojrfuUy set out on die very quarter-day 
to a town at s<Mne distance, to carry his landlord 
this money, raised by the imprudent kindness of his 
friend. At his departure Stock piU: him in mind of 
die old Story of Smiler and the Merry Andrew, 
and he promised of his own head that he would not 
even call s^ a public house till he had paid the mo- 
ney* 
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He was as good as his word. He very triumph- 
antly passed by several. He stopped a little under 
the wine low of one where the sounds of merriment . 
and loud laughter caught his ear. At another he 
heard the enticing notes of a fiddle and the light 
heels of the merry dancers. Here his heart had 
well nigh failed him, but the dread of a jail on the 
one hand, and what he feared almost as much, Mr. 
Stock's anger on the other, spurred him on; and he 
valued himself not a little at having got the better 
of this temptation. He felt quite happy when he 
found he had reached the door of his landlord with- 
out having yielded to one idle inclination. 

He knocked at the door. The maid who opened 
it said her master was not at home. ' I am sorry 
for it,' said he, strutting about; and with a boasting 
air he took out his money. * I want to pay him my 
rent: he needed not to have been afraid of me^ 
The servant, who knew her master was very much 
afraid of him, desired him to walk in, for her mas- 
ter would be at home in half an hour. * I will call 
again,' said he; * but no, let him call on me, and the 
sooner the better: I shall be at the Blue Posts.' 
While he had been talking he took care to open his 
black leather case, and to display the bank bills to 
the servant, and then, in a swaggering way, he put 
up his money and marched off to the Blue Posts. 

He was by this time quite proud of his own reso- 
lution, and having tendered the money, and" being 
clear in his own mind that it was the landlord's own 
fault and not his, that it was not paid, he went to 
refresh himself at the Blue Posts. In a bam belong- 
ing to this public-house a set of strollers were just 
going to perform some of that sing-song ribaldry by 
which our villages are corrupted, the laws broken 
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aad that money dkawn firom the poor for jdeasure, 
which is wanted by their families for bread. The 
name of the last new song which made part of the 
entertainment, made him think himself in high luck, 
that he should have just that half hour to spare. 
He went into the bam, but was too much delighted 
with the actor, who sung his £ivourite song, to re- 
main a quiet hearer. He leaped out of the pit, and 
got behind the two ragged blankets which served for 
a curtain. He sung so much better then the actors 
themselves, that they praised and admired him to a 
degree which awakened all his vanity. He was so 
intoxicated with their flattery, that he could do no 
less than invite them all to supper, an invitation 
which they were too hungry not to accept. 

He did not, however, quite forget his appoint- 
ment with his landlord; but the half hour was long 
since past by. ^ And so,' says he^ ^ as I know he 
is a mean curmudgeon, who goes to bed I sup- 
pose by daylight to save candle, it will be too late to 
speak with him to-night; besides, let him call upon 
me; it is his business and not mine. I left word 
where I was to be found; the money is ready, and 
if I don't pay him to*night, I can do it before break-* 
fast.' 

By the time diese firm resolutions were made, 
supper was ready. TTiere never was a more jolly 
evening. Ale wid punch were as plenty as water. 
The actors saw what a vain fellow was feasting 
them; and as they wanted victuab, and he wanted 
flattery, the business was soon settled. They ate, 
and Brown sung. They pretended to be in raptures. 
Singing promoted drinking, and every fresh glass 
produced a song, or a story still more merry than 
the former. Before morning the players, who were 
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engaged to act in another bam a dozen miles ofF,* 
stole away quiedy. Brown having dropt asleep they 
leiEt him to finish his nap by himself. As to him his 
dreams were gay and pleasant, and the house being 
quite still, he slept comfortably till morning. 

As soon as he had breakfasted, the business of 
ihe night before popped into his head. He sett off 
once more to his landlord's in high spirits, gayly 
sin^ng by the way scraps of all the tunes he had 
picked up the night before from his new friends. 
The landlord opened the door himself, and reproach- 
ed him with no small surliness for not having kept 
his word with him the evening before, adding, that 
he supposed he was come now with some more of 
his shallow excuses. Brown put on all tfiat haughti- 
ness which is common to people who being gene- 
rally apt to be in the wrong, happen to catch them- 
selves doing a right action; he looked big, as some 
sort of people do when they have money to pay, 
* You need not have been s« anxious about your 
money,' said he, * I was not going to break or run 
away.' The landlord well knew this was the com- 
mon language of those who are ready to do both. 
Brown haughtily added, ^ You shall see I am a man 
of my word; give me a receipt.' The landlord had 
it ready and gave it him.' 

Brown put his hand in his pocket for his black 
leathern case in which the bills were; he felt, he 
searched, he examined, first one pocket, then the 
other; then both waistcoat pockets, but no leather 
case could he find.— He looked terrified. It was in- 
deed the face of real terror, but the landlord con- 
ceived it to be that of guilt, and abused him heartily 
for putting his old tricks upon him; he swore Jie 
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would not be imposed upon any longer; the money 
or a jail— there lay his choice. 

Brown protested for once with great ti\ith, that 
he had no intention to deceive; declared that he had 
actually brought the money, and knew not what 
was become of it; but the thing was far too unlikely 
to gain credit. Brown now called to mind that he 
had fallen asleep on the settle in the room where 
they had supped. This raised his spirits; for he had 
no doubt but the case had fallen out of his pocket; 
he said he would step to the public house and search 
for it, and would be back direcdy. Not one word 
of all this did the landlord believe, so inconvenient 
is it to have a ba'd character. He swore Brown 
should not stir out of his house without a constable, 
and made him wait while he sent for one. Brown, 
guarded by the constable, went back to the Blue 
Posts, the landlord charging the oflScer not to lose 
sight of the culprit. The caution was needless; 
Brown had not the least design of running away, so 
firmly persuaded was he that he should find his 
leather case. 

But who can paint his dismay, when no tale or 
tidings of the leather case could be had! The mas- 
ter, the mistress, the boy, and the maid of the pub- 
lic house all protested they were innocent. His sus- 
picions soon fell on the strollers with whom he had 
passed the night; and he now found out for the first 
time, that a merry evening did not always produce 
a happy morning. He obtained a warrant, and pro- 
per ofiScers were sent in pursuit of the strollers. No 
one, however, believed he had really lost any thing; 
and as he had not a shilling left to defray the ex- 
pensive treat he had given, the master of the inn 
agreed with the other landlord in thinking this story 
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was a trick, to defraud them both, and Brown re- 
mained in close custody. At length the officers re- 
turned, who said they had been obliged to let the 
strollers go, as they could not fix the charge on any 
one, and they had all offered to s\<rear before a just- 
ice that they had seen nothing of the leather case. 
It was^at length agreed, that as he had passed the 
evening in a crowded barn, he had probably been 
robbed there, if at all; and among so many, who 
could pretend to guess at the thief? 

Brown raved like a madman; he cried, tore his 
hairj and said he was ruined for ever. The abusive 
language of his old landlord, and his new creditor 
at the Blue Posts, did not lighten his sorrow. His 
landlord would be put off no longer. Brown declar- 
ed he could neither find bail nor raise another shil- 
ling; and as soon as the forms of law were made out, 
he was sent to the county jail. 

Here it might have been expected that hard living 
and much leisure would have brought him to reflect 
a little on his past follies. But his heart was not 
truly touched. The chief thing which grieved him 
at first was, hisJiaving abused the kindness of Stock, 
for to him he should appear guilty of a real fraud, 
w^here he had indeed been only vain, idle, and im- 
prudent. And it is worth while here to remark, 
that vanity, idleness, and imprudence, often bring a 
man to utter ruin both of soul and body, though 
silly people do not put them in the catalogue of 
heavy sins, and those who indulge in them are often 
reckoned honest, merry fellows, with the best hearts 
in the world, 

I wish I had room to tell my readers what befel 
Jack in his present dolefuL habitation, and what be- 
came of him afterwards. I promise them, however, 
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that they shall certainly know the first of next month, 
when I hope they will not forget to inquire for the 
fourth part of the Shoemakers, or Jack Brown in 
prison* 



PART IV. 
yacA Brown in prison. 

Brown was no sooner lodged in his doleful habi- 
tation, and a little recovered from his first surprise, 
than he sat down and wrote his friend Stock, the 
whole history of the transaction. Mr. Stock, who 
had long known the exceeding lightness and dissi- 
pation of his mind, did not so utterly disbelieve 
the story as all the other creditors did. To speak 
th» truth, Stock was the only one among them who 
had good sense enough to know, that a man may be 
completely ruined, both in what relates to his pro- 
perty and his soul, without committing Old Bailey 
crimes. He well knew that idleness, vanity, and 
the love oi pleasure^ as it is falsely c^led, will bring 
a man to a morsel of bread, as surely as those things 
which are reckoned much greater sins; and that 
they undermine his principles as certainly, though 
not perhaps quite so fast. 

Stock was too angry with what had happened to 
answer Brown's letter, or to seem to take the least 
notice of him. However, he kindly and secretly 
undertook a journey to the hard-hearted old fanner. 
Brown's father, to intercede with him, and to see if 
he would do any thing for his son. Stock did not 
pretend to excuse Jack, or even to lessen his offen- 
ces; for it was a rule of his never to disguise truth 
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or to palliate wickedness. Sin was still sin in his 
eyes, though it were committed by his best friend; 
but though he would not soften the sin he felt ten- 
derly for the sinner. He pleaded with the old far- 
jmer on the ground, that his son's idleness and other 
vices would gather fresh strength in a jail. He 
told him, that the loose and worthless company 
which he would there keep would harden him in 
▼ice, and if he was now wicked, he might there be- 
come irreclaimable. 

But all his pleas were urged in vain. The farmer 
was not to be moved. Indeed he argued with some 
justice, that he ought not to make his industrious 
children beggars to save one rogue from the gal- 
lows. Mr. Stock allowed the force of his reason- 
ing, though he saw the father was less influenced 
by this principle of justice than by resentment on 
account of the old story of Smiler. People, indeed 
should take care that what appears in their conduct 
to proceed from justice, does not really proceed 
from revenge. Wiser men than farmer Brown 
often deceive themselves, and fancy they act on 
better principles than they really do, for want of 
looking a little more closely into their own hearts, 
and putting down every action to its true motive. 
When we are praying against deceit we should not 
forget to take self-deceit into the account. 

Mr. Stock at length wrote to poor Jack; not to. 
offer him any help, that was quite out of the ques- 
tion, but to exhort him to repent of his evil ways; 
to lay before him the sins of his past life, and to 
advise him to convert the present punishment into 
a benefit, by humbling himself before God. He 
offered his interest to get his place of confinement 
exchanged for one of those improved prisons, where 
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solitude and labour have been made the happy in<- 
struments of bringing many to a better way of 
thinking, and ended by saying, that if he ever gave 
any solid signs of real amendment he would still be 
his friend in spite of all that was past. 

If Mr. Stock had sent him a good sumof inoney 
to procure his libert)', or even a trifle to make 
merry with his wretched companions, Jack would 
have thought him a friend indeed. But to send 
him nothing but dry advice, and a few words of 
empty comfort, was, he thought, but a cheap shabby 
way of showing his kindness. Unluckily the letter 
came just as he was going to sit down to one of 
those direful merry-makings which are often carried 
on with brutal riot within the doleful walls of a jail 
on the entrance of a new prisoner, who is often ex- 
pected to give a feast to the rest. 

When his companions were heated with gin; 

* Now,* said Jack, * I'll treat you with a sermon, 
and a very pretty preachment it is.* So saying, he 
took out Mr. Stock's kind and pious letter, and was 
delighted at the bursts of laughter it produced. 

* What a canting dog!' said one. ' Repentance, in- 
deed!' cried Tom Crew; * No, no. Jack, tell this 
hypocritical rogue that if we have lost our liberty, 
it is only for having been jolly, hearty fellows, and 
we have more spirit than to repent of that I hope; 

^all the harm we have done is living a little too fast, 
like honest bucks as we are.' — ^ Ay, ay,' said jolly 
George, ' had we been such sneaking miserly fellows 
as Stock, we need not have come hither. But if 
the ill nature of the laws has been so cruel as to clap *» 
up such fine hearty blades, we are no felons how- 
ever. We are afraid of no Jack Ketch; and I see 
no cause to repent of any sin that's not hanging 
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matter. As to those who are thrust into the con- 
demned hole indeed, and have but a few hours to 
live, they must see the parson, and hear a sermon, 
and such stuff. But I do not know what such stout 
young fellows as we are have to do with repentance. 
And so. Jack, let us have that rare new catch which 
you learnt of the strollers that merry night when 
you lost your pocket-book.' 

This thoughtless youth soon gave a fresh proof 
of the power of evil company, and of the quick 
progress of the heart of a sinner from bad to worse. 
Brown, who always wanted principle, soon grew to 
want feeling also. He joined in the laugh which 
was raised against Stock, and told msmy g'ood stories^ 
as they were called, in derison of the piety, sobriety, 
and self-denial of his old friend. He lost every day 
somewhat of those small remains of shame and de- 
cency which he had brought with him to the prison. 
He even grew reconciled to this wretched way of 
life, and the want of money seemed to him the 
heaviest evil in the life of a jail. 

Mr, Stock finding from the jailer that his letter 
had been treated with ridicule, would not write to 
him any more. He did not come to see him nor 
send him any assistance, thinking it right to let him 
suffer that want which his vices had brought upon 
him. But, as he still hoped that the time would 
come when he might be brought to a sense of his 
own evil courses, he continued to have an eye upon 
him by means of the jailer, who was an honest, 
kind-hearted man. 

Brown spent on^part of his time in thoughtless 

riot, and the other in gloomy sadness. Company 

kept up his spirits; with his new friends he contri^ 

vcd to drown thought; but when he wa* alone he 
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began to find that a merry fellow^ when deprived of 
his companions and his Hquor, is often a most for- 
lorn wretch. Then it is that even a merry fellow 
says, Of laughter y what is it? and of mirth it is 
madness. 

As he contrived, however, to be as little alone as 
possible his gayety was commonly uppermost, till 
that loathsome distemper, called the jail fever, broke 
out in the prison. Tom Crew, the ringleader in 
all their evil practices, was first seized with it. 
Jack staid a little while with his comrade to assist 
and divert him, but of assistance he could give little, 
and the very thought of diversion was now turned 
into horror. He soon caught the distemper, and 
that in so dreadful a degree, that his life was in 
great danger. Of those who remained in health 
not a soul came near him, though he had shatred 
his last farthing with them. He had just sense 
enough left to feel this cruelty. Poor fellowl he did 
*not know before, that the friendship of the worldly 
is at an end when there is no more drink or diver- 
sion to be had. He lay in the most deplorable con- 
dition; his body tormented with a dreadful disease, 
and his soul^ terrified sftid amazed at the approach 
of death: that death which he thought ^ so great 
a distance, and of which his comrades had so often 
assured him that a young fellow of five-and-twenty 
.was in no danger. Poor Jack! I cannot help feeling 
for him. Without a shilling! without a friend! 
without one comfort respecting this world, and^ 
what is far more terrible, without one hope respect- 
ing the next. 

Let not the young reader fancy that Brown's 
mis^^ arose entirely from his altered circumstan- 
ces. It was not merely his being in want, and sicjk,> 
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and in a prison, which made his condition so des-> 
perate. Alany an honest man unjustly accused, 
many a persecuted saint, many a holy martyr has 
enjoyed sometimes more peace and content in a 
prison than wicked men have ever tasted in the 
height of their prosperity. But to any such com- 
forts, to any comfort at all, poor Jack was an litter 
stranger. 

A christian friend generally comes forward at 
the very time when worldly friends forsake the. 
wretched. The other prisoners would not come 
near Brown, though he had often entertained, and 
had never offended them; even his own father was 
not moved with his sad condition. When Mr. 
Stock informed him of it, he answered, ' 'Tis no 
more than he deserves. As he brews so he must 
bake. He has made his own bed, and let him lie 
in it.' — The. hard old man had ever at his tongue's 
end some proverb of hardness, or frugality, which 
he contrived to turn in such a way as to excuse 
himself. 

We shall now see bow Mr. Stock behaved. He 
had his favourite sayings too; but they were chiefly 
on th*e side of kindness, mercy, or some other vir- 
tue. ' I must not,' said he, * pretend to call myself 
a Christian, if I do not requite evil with good.' 
When he received the jailer's letter with the ac- 
count of Brown's sad condition. Will Simpson and 
Tommy WiUiams began to compliment him on his 
OMm wisdom and prudence, by which he had esca- 
ped Brown's misfortunes. He only gravely said, 
* Blessed be God that I am not in the same misery^ 
It is He who has made us to differ. But for his 
grace I might have been in no better condition. 
Now Brown is brought low by the hand of God, it 
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18 my time to go to him/ — *' What, you!' said Will, 
* whom he cheated of your money?' — ^ This is not 
a time to remember injuries,' said Mr. Stock. 
^ How can I ask forgiveness for my own sins, if I 
withhold forgiveness from him?' So saying, he 
ordered his horse, and set off to see poor Brown; 
thus proving that his was a religion not of words 
but of deeds. 

Stock's heart nearly failed him as he passed 
through the prison. The groans of the sick and 
dying, and, what to such a heart as his was still 
more moving, the brutal merriment of the healthy 
in such a place, pierced his very soul. Many a si- 
lent prayer did he put up as he passed along, that 
God would yet be pleased to touch their hearts^ 
and that now (during this infectious sickness) 
might be the accepted time. The jailer observed 
him drop a tear, and asked the cause. > I cannot 
forget,' said he ' that the most dissolute of these 
men is still my fellow creature. The same God 
made them; the same Saviour died for them; haw 
then can I hate the worst of them? With my ad- 
vantages they might have been much better than I 
ams without the blessing of God on my good 
minister's instructions, I might have been worse 
than the worst of these. I have no cause for pride, 
much for thankfulness; * Let us not be high-minded^ 
but fear.^ 

It would have moved a heart of stone to have 
seen poor miserable Jack Brown lying on his 
wretched bed, his face so changed by pain, poverty, 
dirt, and sorrow, that he could hardly be known 
for that m^rry soul of a jack-boot, as he used to be 
proud to hear himself called. His groans were so 
piteous that it made Mr. Stock's heart ache. He 
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kindly took him by the hand, though he knew the 
distemper was catching. — ^ How dost do. Jack?' 
said he, * dost know me?' Brown shook his head 
sttid said, faintly, *^ Know you? ay, that I do. I am 
sure I have but one friend in the world who would 
come to see me in this woful condition. O James! 
what I have brofught myself to? What will become 
of my poor soul? I dare not look back, for that is 
all sin; nor forward, for that is all misery and wo.* 

Mr. Stock spoke kindly to him, but did not at^ 
tempt to cheer him with false comfort, as is too of- 
ten done. * I am ashamed to see you in this dirty 
place,' says Brown. ' As to the place. Jack,' 
replied the other, * if it has helped to bring you to 
a sense of your past offences, it will be no bad place 
for you. i am heartily sorry for your distress and 
your sickness; but if it should please God by them 
to open your eyes, and to show you that sin is a 
greater evil than the prison to which it has brought 
you, all may yet be well. I had rather see you in 
this humble penitent state, lying on this dirty bed, 
in this dismal prison, than roaring and rioting at the 
Grayhound, the king of the company, with hand- 
some clothes on your back, and plenty of money in 
your pocket.' 

Brown wept bitterly and squeezed his hand, but 
was too weak to say much. Mr. Stock then desired 
the jailer to let him have such things as were need- 
ful, and he would pay for them. He would not 
leave the poor fellow till he had given him, with his 
own hands, some broth which the jailer had got 
ready for him, and some medicines which the doc- 
tor had sent. All this kindness cut Brown to the 
heart. He was just able to sob out, * My unnatural 
father leaves me to perish, and my injured friend is 
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more than a father to me.' Stock told him that one 
proof he must give of his repentance was, that he 
must forgive his father, whose provocation had 
been very great. He then said he would leave him 
for the present to take some rest, and desired him to 
lift up his heart to God for mercy. ^ Dear James,* 
replied Brown, * do you pray for me. God perhaps 
may hear you, but he will never hear the prayer oi 
such a sinner as I have been.' * Take care how you 
think so,' said Stock. ^ To believe that God can- 
not forgive you would be still a greater sin than any 
you have yet committed against him.' He then ex- 
plained to him in a few words, as well as he was 
able, the nature of repentance and forgiveness 
through a Saviour, and warned him earnestly 
against unbelief and hardness of heart. 

Poor Jack grew much refreshed in body with the 
comfortable things he had taken; and a little cheered 
with Stock's kindness in coming so far to see, and to 
forgive such a forlorn outcast, sick of an infectious 
distemper, and locked within the walls of a prison. 
Surely, said he to himself, there must be some 
mighty power in a religion which can lead men to 
do such things! things so much against the grain as 
to forgive such an injury, and to risk catching such 
a distemper; but he was so weak he could not ex- 
press this in words. He tried to pray, but he could 
not; at length, overpowered with weariness, he fell 
asleep. 

When Mr. Stock came back, he was surprised 
to find him so much better in body; but his agonies 
of mind were dreadful, and he had now got strength 
to express part of the horrors which he felt. * James,' 
said he (looking wildly) * it is all over with me. I 
am a lost creature. Even your prayers cannot save 
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me.* — ' Dear Jack,* replied Mr. Stock, ^ I am no 
minister; it does not become me to talk much to 
thee: but I know I may venture to say whatever is 
in the Bible. As ignorant as I am I shall be safe 
enough while I stick to that.* — ^ Ay,' said the sicl; 
man, * you used to be ready enough to read to me, 
and I would not listen, or if I did it was only to 
make fun of what I heard, and now you will not so 
much as read a bit of a chapter to me.* 

This was the very point to which Stock longed to 
bring him. So he took a little Bible out of his 
pocket, which he always carried with him on a jour- 
ney, and read slowly, verse by verse, the fifty-fifth 
chapter of Isaiah. When he came to the sixth and 
seventh verses, poor Jack cried so much that Stock 
was forced to stop. The words were, Let the wick' 
ed man forsake his way^ and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts^ and let him return unto the Lord. 
Here Brown stopped him, saying, * Oh it is too late, 
too late for me.* — ^ Let me finish the verse,* said 
Stock, * and you will see your error; you will see 
that it is never too late.* So he read on — Let him 
return unto the Lord^ and he xuill have mercy upon 
him^ and to our God^ and he will abundantly pardon. 
Here Brown started up, snatched the book out of 
his hand, and cried out, * Is that really there? No 
no; that's of your own putting in, in order to com- 
fort me; let me look at the words myself.' — ^ No, 
indeed,* said Stock, * I would not for the world give 
you unfounded comfort, or put off any notion 
of my own for a Scripture doctrine.* — *- But is it 
possible,* cried the sick man, ' that God may really 
pardon me? Do'st think he can? Do'st think he 
will?* * I am sure of it,' said Stock; ' I dare not 
give thee false hopes, or indeed any hopesof my own. 
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But these are God^s own words, and the only difficul- 
ty is to know when we are really brought into such a 
state as that the words may be applied to us. For a text 
may be full of comfort, and yet may not belong to us.' 
Mr. Stock was afraid of saying more. He would 
not venture out of his depth; nor indeed was poor 
Brown able to bear more discourse just now. So 
he made hin> a present of the Bible, folding down 
such places as he thought might be best suited to 
his state, and took his leave being obliged to return 
home that night. He left a little money with the 
jailer, to add a few comforts to the allowance of the 
prison, and promised to return in a short time. 

When he got home, he described the sufferings 
and misery of Brown in a very moving manner; 
but Tommy Willams, instead of being properly 
affected at it, only said, ^ Indeed, master, I am not 
very sorry; he is rightly served.' — ^' How, Tommy,' 
said Mr. Stock (rather sternly) * not sorry to see a fel- 
low creature brought to the lowest state of misery; 
one too whom you have known so prosperous?' * No, 
master, I can't say I am; for Mr. Brown used to 
make fun of you, and laugh at you for being so 
godly, and reading your Bible.' 

* Let me say a few words to you, Tommy,' said 
Mr. Stock. * In the first place you should never 
watch for the time of a man's being brought low 
by trouble to tell of his faults. Next, you should 
never rejoice at his trouble, but pity him, and pray 
for him. Lastly, as to his ridiculing me for my 
religion, if I cannot stand an idle jest, I am not 
worthy the name of a Christian. — He that is asham^ 
ed of me and my word — do'st remember what fol- 
lows, Tommy?' — ^ Yes, master, it was last Sunday's 
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text— /?/ Aim shall the S9ik of 31kn he ashtaned when 
he shak judge the worlds,^ 

Mr. Sljock soo»r went back to iSxt prison. But he 
did not go aldiK. Ke took with him Mr. Thomas, 
the worthy mlmBtcr who had been the guidii and 
instructor of his youth, who was so kind as to go 
at his request and visit this forlorn prisoner. When 
they got to Brown's door, they found him sitting 
up in his bedwitkthe Bible in his hand. This was 
a joyful sight to Mr* Stock, who secretly thanked 
God for it. Browrt was- redding aloud; they listen- 
ed; it was the fiftdentb of Saiiit Euke. The circum- 
stances of this b^autifbVparabk'of the prodigal son 
were so much liKer his' oWn, ttedr the story pierced 
him to Ae soul; ati* hr stopped e^^'cry minute to 
compare his own case with diat of Ae prodSgai. 
He was just got to the eighteenth vefse, IrviUdrise 
and go to my father — at that nHnn^m he spied his 
two friends; joy darted intso his eyes. VO dcat* 
Jcma,' said he, 'it is m?^ too late, I will arise and* 
go to my Father, my heavenly Father, and you, 
sii*j will show me the way, wori*t ybu?' said he t<> 
Mn Thomas, whom he recollected. ^ ' I am very 
glad to see you in so hopeful a disposition,* said 
the good minister. * O, sir,' said Browti, * What a 
place is this to receive you in? O, see to what I 
have brought myself!^ 

* Your condition, aS to this world, is indeed very 
low,' replied the good divitie. * But what are mines, 
dungeoiis, or gallies, to that eternal hopeless prison 
to which your-imrepented sins must soon have con- 
signed you. Even in this gloomy prison, on this 
bed of straw, worn down by pain, poverty, and 
want, forsaken by your worldly friends, an object 
of scorn to those with whom you used to carouse 
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and riot; yet here, I say, brought thus low, if you 
have at bst found out your own vileness, and your 
utterly imdone state by sin, you may still be more 
an object of fovour in die sight of Gk>d, than when 
3^ou diought yourself prosperous and happy; when 
the world smiled upon you, and jrou passed your 
days and nights in envied gayety and unchristian 
riot If you will but improve the prese nt awful vis- 
itation; if you do but heartily renounce and abhor your 
present evil courses; if you even now turn to the 
Lord your Saviour with lively faith, deep repent* 
ance, and unfeigned obedience, I shall still have 
more hope of you than of many who are gomg on 
quite happy, because qiute insensible. The heavy 
laden sinner, who has discovered the iniquity of his 
own heart, and his utter inabili^ to help himself^ 
may be restored to God's favour, and become hap^ 
py, diough in a dungeon. And be assured, that he 
who- from deep and humble contrition dares not so 
much as lift up his eyes to heaven, when widi a 
hearty faith he sighs out, Lord^ be merciful to me a 
sinner^ shall in no wise be cast out. These are the 
words of him who cannot lie.' 

It is impossible to describe the self-abasement, the 
grief, the joy, die shame, the hope, and the fear 
which filled die mind of this poor man. A dawn 
of comfort at lengdi shone on his benighted mind. 
His humility and fear of falling back into his for- 
mer sins, if he should ever recover, Mr. Thomas 
thought were strong symptoms of a sound repent- 
ance. He improved and cherished every good dis- 
position he saw arising in his heart, and particu- 
larly warned him against self-deceit, self-confidence^ 
and hypocrisy. 
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After Brown had deeply expressed his sorrow 
for his offences, Mr. Thomas thus addressed him; 
* There are two ways of being sorry for sin. Are 
you, Mr. Brown, afraid of the guilt of sin because 
of the punishment annexed to it, or arc you afraid 
of sin itself? Do you wish to be delivered from the 
power of sin? Do you hate sin because you know it 
is offensive to a pure and holy God? Or are you 
only ashamed of it because it has brought you to a 
prison, and exposed you to the contempt of the 
worlds It is not said that the wages of this or that 
particular sin is death, but of sin in general; there is 
no exception made because it is a more creditable 
or a favourite sin, or because it is a little one. 
There are, I repeat, two ways of being sorry for 
sin, Cain was sorry— ^ punishment is greater 
than lean bear^ said he; but here you see the pun- 
ishment seemed tobe the cause of concern, not the sin. 
David seems to have had a true notion of godly 
sorrow, when he says,* Wash me from mine iniquity j 
cleanse me from my sin* And when Job repented 
in dust and ashes, it is not said he excised himself, 
but he abhorred himself And die prophet Isaiah 
called himself undone J because he was <i man ofun* 
clean lips; for, said he, I have seen the King, the 
Lord of hosts; that is, he could not take the proper 
measure of his own iniquity till he had considered 
the perfect holiness of God.' 

One day, when Mr. Thomas and Mr. Stock 
came to see him; they found him more than com- 
monly affected. His face was more ghasdy pale 
than usual, and his eyes were red with crying. * Oh, 
sir,' said he, * what a sight have I just seen! jolly 
George, as ^e used to call him, the ringleader of 
all our mirth^ who was at jthe bottom of all the fun 
and tricks, and wickedness, that are carried on with 
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in these walls, joDy George is justdesd of Ae^jail 
distemper! He taken, Md I left! I wmld be carried 
into his room to speak to him, to beghim totake warn-' 
tng by me, and that I might take warning by him. 
But what did I «ee! what did I hear! not one sign 
<^ repentance; not one dawn of hope. Agony of body, 
bla8{^emies on his tongue, despair m hM soul; wl^ 
I am spared and comforted with hopes of merey and 
~ h, if aH my old ftriends at the Grvf- 

ut ^en' have seen jotly George! H. 

OS about death, «r, don't «peak so 
%o deep, ^» the sight 'Of onedymg 

gradually better in his heidth, that 
is, ^e fev^sr mended, hut the distemper ^settled ki 
his limbs, so that he seemed likely, to ^ « po€Kr, 
weaJdy cripple the rest of Ins life. But as lie sp^nt 
much of hk time in prayer, and in reading sudi 
parts of the BSile as Mr. Thomas directed, he im- 
lifoved 4^ery day in Icaowledge attd pie^, ^and of 
course grew more resigned to pain and infirmity. 

Some months after this,: his hard-hearted ;£atlter, 
who had |iev$er been prevsuled upon to see him, or 
offer him the least relief, was taken off suddeidy by 
a lit ^apoplexy; and, after all his tbreatenings, be 
died without a will. He was one of those silly, 
superstitious men, who fancy they shall die the soon- 
er for having made one; and who love the world 
and the things that are in the world ^odearly, that they 
dread to set about any business which may put diem 
in mind that they are not always to live in it. As, 
by this neglect, his father had not fulfilled his threat 
of cutting him off with a shilling. Jack, of course, 
went shares with his brotfters in what dieir fatiier 
left. What fell to him proved to be just enough to 
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disckarge him fitom pmon, smA to 9^ allhia debt^ 
hwt he kad nothing hfk. Hie joy ^ being tJ^u*^wbk<J 
tQ n&i» irestiiutic^ii wafl a«^ ^p^»t> tti»fe b^ thaugbt lUi- 
tta of hifl Qwn ivfots. JJ« did wot d^wpc la «oiiof«l 
the mo9t pyMng debit, nQrl» k^ep a shUliagfor hw»- 

Mr*. StftdL ikttderffcook to wtstle all hb a&ir^* 
There did not remaifi ntmey ©aottgh, after e weiy cre^ 
dd^c waft s»tifi&Ml) eyea ta pay for hia reraovalhoiwe. 
Mr. Stack kindly s^iii his own: cart for him wkh a 
bed in it, made aa cgoafonlable aa possible, for he 
\Kaa too we^k and IsmA to h^ removed woj other 
way, and Mrs. Stock gave the driver particidar 
charge to be tender and careful of him, and not to 
drive hard, nor to leave the cart a moment, 

Mr. Stock Y^ould fi^u, kvi^ taken him into his 
own house, at least for a time, so convinced was he 
of. his ^tec©r© x^isnMij^oOb t^PtJi of h^mrt^ and life;, 
bi^t 3rawi»> wimbl not h» prevailed <»x to be fitrAor 
burtb^mc^a^ tsh tbis ge9emu& £t^end^ Ue insisted 
on being carried to the parish workhouse, which he 
said was a ftir better jdaec than he deserved. In 
this house Mr. Stock furnished a small" room for 
him, and sent him every day a morsel of meat from 
his own dinner. Tommy Williams begged that he 
mlgh^ alwaf a be diowed; tx>^ qairy it, aa some atone- 
nvent for hi^ having for amoment so far^ forgotten 
his duty, ai^ rathe* to rejoice duui sympathize in 
Browa's miafortunesi He never thought of this, 
fault without 8<^owi and' oftdU' thanked his m^er 
for the wholesome lesson he thett gave him, and he 
waa the better for it aB his life, 

Mrs. 3tock^ofben carried poor Brown-a dish of tea 
or a basin of good broth herself, Hfe was quite a 
cripple, Midi never able to walk out as?long he lived. 
ii2 
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Mr. Slock, Will Simpson and Tommy Wilfiams 
laid their heads U^;elher, and contrived a sort of 
barrow on which he was often carried to church by 
some of hb poc^ neighbours, of which T<Hnmy was 
always oat; and he requited their kindness, by read- 
ing a good book to them whenever they would call 
in; and he spent his time in teaching their children 
to sing psalms or say the catechism. 

Itwasnosmalljoy tohtmtku^tobeenaUed to go 
to church. Whenever he was carried by the Gray- 
hound, he was much moved, and used to put up a 
phiyer full of repentance for the past, and praise 
for the present. 



PART V. 

J. iRatogue behvnn y€nnes Sioek and Will Simfi9on^^ 
the shoemakers^ as they sai a$ work^ on the duty 
of carrying religion into our common business. 

James Stock, and his journeyman Will Simpson, 
as I informed my readers in the seccmd part, had 
•lesolved to work together one hour every evening, 
in order to pay for Tommy Williams's schooliog^ 
This circumstance brought them to be a good deal 
together when the rest of the men were gone homi^ 
Now it happened that Mr. Stock had a pleasant way 
•f endeavouring to turn all common events to some 
use; and he thought it right on the present occasion 
to make the only return in his power to Will Simp- 
son for lus great kindness. For, said he, if Will 
gives up so much of his time to help to provide 
*^lor *thi8 poor boy, it is the least I can do to try to 
ijpn part of that tisae to the pmrpose oi promoting 
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WilPs Spiritual good. Now as the bent of Stock's 
own mind was religious, it was easy to him to lead 
their talk to something pn^table. He alwajrs t^k 
especial care, however, that the subject should be 
introduced properly, cheerfully, and without con- 
straint. As he well knew that great good may be 
sometimes done by a prudent attention in seizing 
proper opportunities, so he knew tha€ the cause of 
piety had been sometimes hurt by forcing serious 
subjects where there was clearly no disposition to 
receive them. I say pe had feund out that two 
things were necessary to the promoting of religion 
among his friends; a warm zeal to be always on the 
watch for occasions, and a cool judgment to distin- 
guish which was the right time and place to make 
use of them. To know how to do good is a great 
matter, but to know when to do it is no small one.*] 
Simpson was an honest good-natured young man; 
he was now become sober, and rather religiously 
disposed. But he was ignorant, he did not know 
much of the grounds of religion, or of the corrup- 
tion of his own nature. He was regular at churchy 
but was first drawn thither rather by his skill in 
psalm-singing than by any great devotion. He had 
left off going to the Grayhound, and often read the 
Bible, or some other good book on the Sunday eve- 
ning. This he thought was ^uite enough; he thought 
the Bible was the prettiest history book in the world, 
and that religion was a very good thing for Sundays. 
But he did riot much understand what business peo- 
ple had with it on working days. He had left off 
drinking because it had brought 'Williams to the 
grave, and his wife to dirt and rags; but not because 
he himself had seen the evil of sin. He now con- 
sidered swearing and Sabbath-breaking as scandalotR^ 
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s«i4 i^^ifiUIDtt^ bi:^. h« K^ not £9vn4Q^tithat.fa^ 
ntn u>, bf» kft off b< wi#Q the}; arc^ ^g^ ofl^^Jve 
t9 QodL 9»A griev^ Hi9k S$j^ Spirit, A». 9ifl*pftw 
wa3*k4ft self-conpeited t}iim o^^at igUQi^s^t {»^<;^>1^ 
arc^ SlQcl^ h*d( aj^wayt. ^ gppd hpp^ tha$ wj^n k^ 
should come to h^ h^tl^r a c^ia j l ^ t fid vritJv the ii^or4; 
o£ God, and with Ui# evU of hi» o^gn h^a^ h/^, Vjo^ld 
hecoiM o»e day a good Christian, The g^eaj Wpr 
diranceto thU wa$,thath^ fsmgii^db^i^^lfsQ^eady. 

Qm ev^Ah« SimpAOA hadb^^o^l^ tf> SffHik\ 
vomd how disorderly tb^ hou^ a^d ^p, ^her^ 
they ver^ now sitting quietly a|; worli^ h?^4 foipaj^rrr 
ly been, and he weut op thus; 

BR//. Hov Qomfortabl^' w^ liy? no^, ma;5ter> to 
lEhat we used to do ip, Willi^m^'s tiipje! I us^d ^^. 
na^er %o be happy bw^t wbeu we w^re ke^jyi/^g it ufi 
aU nighty hut now I sw s^ m^rry a^ t^Q d^y i? lQ«g^ 
\ find I sm twifift; as Iwffigf siU^Q^ I a«i gro^KOi good 
^^uJaoher. 

Jjftoci, I 9m g|a4 you are happy, Will, ^d I rer 
JQ^ce that you aye spb^; but I would not h^^e, yq^ 
tjike too mu^ pride i» your oy^. g^otdn^^^ fojj £mti 
it should become a sin, atoQ^t^a* gre^it aft s^ii^e o£ 
thoae you h»«e kft ofe Be^^ides^ I woul^l »Pt haye: 
you imk^ quite. s^ s,uim tha^ you ^r^ go^ 

Wili^. Bfck good, vo»m^\ why doo't y^w find bm^ 
reg^dar. and ordf^b^ ^ woi*l 

«$^r0ci^ Veiry ixiuch. sp^i ^id 9^91*^19^^ I haa^e a 
gjeeali respefit^^Mrypu^ 

STf //« I pay< ^yrnx^ c»mhk owu^ seldom miss churchy 
have no^ hee». d^tik s^e WilMan>3 died, have. 
haAdaoiM; clothes %» Sundays, a^d save a. trifie. 
tmarj. week* 

S^ckt. Very trjie* ^«d very laudable it.i&j and to. 
^thinyou may add ^t you ¥eiy g'^nmliyyfxaki 
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sm itour, for poor Toauny Vediiimticmi «vciy evening 
without fee or reward* 

Will. Well, master, Whiit csm a man ^ more? If 
0SI this is not bei»tg go^, I don't know what is. 

St^i. AH those "thiQgs we wexy ri^t as far as 
they go, and you could not well be a Christian with- 
out (doing them. 3\tt I ^stiaU mftke you^tare, per- 
haps, whw I tell you, yonivmy 4o all iJlieiie^thkig^, 
and many more, and yet be no Christian. 

WUl. No Christian! surely, jntaster, I do hope that 
after tall I have xkme, you miiX not he ao 4i»]und as 
to s^ I am SK> Chnsttaa. 

SitH:i. God £(^bidthat I ^shoidd^y so. Will I 
hope 4ftettcr tlings ef yoKU Rut dMane now, what dp ; 
you think it is to be a CfartatiaB? ' 

WtlL What! why to he christened when one is a | 
'idhild; to learn the catechism when Ofne can read; tp j ; 
be confirmed when one is a youth; and to go to i 
diurch when one is a laan* 

Stoci* These ^axteiEdl very proper things, and quite ' 
i]»ecesa«y« They make part of a Christian's life. 
But for all that, a man may be exact in them all, and 
yet not be a Christian* 

WidL Not be a Chriatisn! ha! ha! ha! ycm ane very 
«09iucal, master. 

Stoci. No, indeed, I am very serious, Will. At 
Ms rate it wx)uld be a very easy thing to be a Christ- 
ian, and every man who went through certain forms 
would be a good man; and one man who observed 
these forms would be as good as anodier. Wl^reaa, 
if we come to examme ourselves by the ward of 
God, I am afraid there are but few comparatively 
whom our Saviour would allow to be real Christ- 
iims* What is your notion of a Christian's practice? J 
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WilL Whjr, he mutt not rob, nor murder, nor get 
drunk. He must avoid scandalous things, and do as 
other decent orderly people do. 

Stock. It is easy enough to be what the world 
calls a Christian, but not to be what the BiUe caUs 
to. 

WilL Why, master, we working men are not ex- 
pected to be saints, and martyrs, and aposdes, and 
ministers. 

Sioci* We are not. And yet, Wffl, there are not 
two sorts o{ Christianity; we are called to practise 
the same religion which they practised, and some- 
thing of the same spirit is expected in us which we 
reverence in them. It was not saints and martyrs 
only to whom our Saviour said that they must cru^ 
cify the world with its affections and lusts. We are 
called to he holy in our measure and degree, as he 
who hath called us is holy. It was not only saints 
and martyrs who were told tiiat they must not be 
Hie minded with Christ. That they must do all to 
the glory of God. Hiat they must renounce the spirit 
of the worldy and deny themselves. It was not to 
aposdes only that Christ said. They must have their 
conversation in heaven. It was not to a few holy 
men, set apart for the altar, that he said, TTiey must 
set their affections on things above. That they must 
not be conformed to the world. No, it was to fisher- 
men, to publicans, to farmers, to day-labourers, to 
poor tradesmen, tiiat he spoke when he told them, 
Aey ftiust love not the worlds nor the things of the 
world. — That they must renounce the hidden things 
of dishonesty^ grow in grace, lay up for themselves 
treasures in Heaven. 

WilL All this might be very proper for them to 
be taught, because they had not been bred up Christ- 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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ianS) but Jleathens or Jews: and Christ wanted to 
make them his followers, that is, Christians. But 
thank God we do not want to be taught all this, for 
we are Christians, bom in a Christian country, of 
Christian parents* 

Stocft* I suppose then you fancy that Christianity 
comes to people in a Christian country by nature? 

Will. I think it comes by a good education or a 
good example. When a fellow who has got any 
sense, sees a man cut off in his prime by drinking, 
like WiUiams, I think he will begin to leave it off. 
When he sees another man respected, like you, mas- 
ter, for honesty and sobriety, and going to church, 
why he will grow honest, and sober, and go to church; 
that is, he will see it his advantage to be a Christ- 
tan. 

Stock. Will, what you say is the truth, but 'tis not 
the whole truth. You are right as far as you go, but 
you do not go far enough. The worldly advantages 
of piety, are, as you suppose, in general great. 
Credit, prosperity, and health, almost naturally at- 
tend on a religious life, both because a religious life 
supposes a sober and industrious life, and because 
a man who lives in a course of duty puts himself in 
the way of God's blessing. But a true Christian has 
a still higher aim in view, and will follow religion 
even under circumstances, when it may hurt his 
credit and ruin his prosperity, if it should ever hap- 
pen to be the will of God that he should be brought 
into such a trying state. 

- Will. Well, master, to speak the truth, if I go to 
church on Sundays, and follow my work in the week, 
I must say I think that is being good. « 

Stock. I agree with you, that he who does both, 
^ve$ the best outward si^s that he is good, as you 
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etH it. But otir goings to church, and even jfeadoif 
the Bible, are no proofs that we are as good as we 
need be, but rather that we do bo A these in order 
to make us better duui we are. We do bodi cm Sun- 
days, as means, by God's blessing, to nuike us bet- 
ter all the week. We are to bring the fruits of diiat 
chapter or of that sermon in to our daily life, and 
try to get our inmost heart aiKl secret thoughts, as 
well as our daily conduct, amended by them. 

Wiil. Why sure, master, you won't he so unrea^ 
sonable as to want a body to be religious always? I 
can't do that neither. I'm not such a hypocrite as 
to pretend to it. 

StocJk. Yes, you can be so in every action of your 
life. 

Will. What, master, always to b^ thinking about 
religion? 

Stoci^ No, far from it. Will; much less to be al^ 
ways talking about it. But you must be always aot* 
ing under its power and spirit. 

Will. But surely 'tis pretty well if I do this witen. 
I go to church; or while I am ss^ng my prs^ers. 
£ven you, master, as sUict as you are, would not^ 
have me always on my knees, nor always at churchy 
h suppose: for then how would your work be car- 
ried on, and how would our town be supplied with' 
shoes? 

Stt?ck. Very true,* WilL 'Twould be no proof of 
dur religion to let our customers go barefoot; butr 
'twould be a proof of our laziness, and we sbouM^ 
starve, as we ought to do. The business of the-woHd 
must, not oniyi be carried on, but carried- on with* 
spirit and activity. We have the same authori^ fon 
not beii^ slothful in businessr^ as we have for being 
\/erxfentin<3fririK Religion has putrgodliaeRBs^ and li^! 
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ziness, as wide asunder as any two things in the 
world; and what God has separated, let no man pre- 
tend to join. Indeed, the spirit of religion can have 
no fellowship with sloth, indolence, and self-indul« 
gence. But still, a Christian does not carry on his 
common trade quite like another man neither; for 
something of the spirit which he labours to attain 
at church, he carries with him into his worldly con- 
cerns. While there are some who set up for Sun- 
day Christians, who have no notion that they arc 
bound to be week-day Christians too. 

Will. Why, master, I do think, if God Almighty 
is contented with one day in seven, he won't thank 
you for throwing him the other six into the bargain. 
I thought he gave us them for our own use; and I 
am sure nobody works harder all the week than you 
do. 

Stocks God, it is true, sets apart one day in seven 
for actual rest from labour, and for more immediate 
devotion to his service. But show me that text 
wherein he says, thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
on Sundays — ^Thou shalt keep my commandments 
on the Sabbath day — ^To be carnally minded on Sun- 
daySj is death— 'Cezse to do evil, and learn to do 
well one day in seven— 'Grow in grace on the Lord^s 
day — Is there any such text? 

WilL No, to be sure there is not; for that would 
be encouraging sin on all the other days. 

StocL Yes, just as you do when you make reli- 
gion a thing for the church, and not for the world. 
There is no one lawful calling, in pursuing which 
we may not serve God acceptably. You and I may 
serve him while we are stitching this pair of boots. 
Farmer Furrow, while he is plowing yonder field. 
Betsy West, over the way, whilst she is nursing her 
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sick mother. Neigfaboixr Incle, in measuring out Us 
tapes and ribands. I say, all these may serve God 
just as acceptably in those emfdoyments as at churchy 
I had almost said more so. 

• fViU. Ay, indeed; how can that be? Now you're 
too much on t'other side. 

Stock. Because a man's trials in trade being often 
greater, they give him fresh means of glorifying 
God, and proving the sincerity of religion. A msm 
who mixes in business, is naturally brought into con- 
tinual temptations and difficulties. These will lead 
him, if he be a good man, to look more to God, 
than he perhaps would otherwise do. He sees 
temptations on the right hand and on the left; he 
knows that there are snares all around him; this 
makes him watchful: he feels that the enemy with- 
in is too ready to betray him; this makes him hum- 
ble himself; while a sense of his ovm difficulties 
makes him tender to the fkilings of others. 

JVtIL Then you would make one believe, after 
all, that trade and business must be sinful in itself, 
since it brings a man into all these snares and scrapes. 

Stock. No, no. Will; trade and business don't 
create evil passions— -they were in the heart before 
—only now and then they seem to lie snug a little 
— our concerns with the world bring them, out into 
action a little more, and thus show both others and 
ourselves what we really are. But then, as the world 
offers more trials on the one hand, so on the other 
it holds out more duties. If we are called to batde 
oftener, we have more opportunities of victory. 
Every temptation resisted, is an enemy subdued; 
and he that ruleth his own spiritj is better than he 
that taketh a city. 

WUL I don't quite understand y<m^ master. 
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Stock. I will try to explain myself. There is no 
passion more called out by the transactions of trade 
dian covetousness* Now, 'tis impossible to withstand 
such a master sin as that, without carrying a good 
deal of the spirit of religion into one's trade* 

WilL Well, I own I don't yet see how I am to 
be religious when I'm hard at work, or busy settling 
an account. I can't do two things at once; 'tis as 
if I were to pretend to make a shoe and cut out a 
boot at the same moment. 

StocL I tell you both must subsist together. Nay, 
the one must be the motive to the other. God com- 
mands us to be industrious, and if we love him, the 
desire of pleasing him should be the main spring of 
our indus^y. 

WilL I don't see how I can always be thinking 
about pleasing God. 

StocL Suppose, now, a man had a wife and child- 
ren whom he loved, and wished to serve; would not 
he be often thinking about them while he was at 
work? and though he would not be always thinking 
nor sJways talking about them, yet would not the 
very love he bore them be a constant spur to his 
industry? He would always be pursuing the same 
course from the same motive, though his words and 
even his thoughts must often be taken up in the com- 
mon transactions of life. 

WilL I ^ay •first one, then the other; now for la- 
bour, now for religion. 

StocL I will show that both must go together* I 
will suppose you were going to buy so many skins 
of our currier— ^hat is quite a worldly transaction 
—you can't see what a spirit of religion has to do 
with buying a few calves' skins. Now, I tell you it 
has a great deal to do with it. Covetousness, a de- 

v 
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sire to make a good bargain, may rise up in youv 
heart. Selfishness, a spirit of monopoly, a wish to 
get all, in order to distress others; these are evil 
desires, and must be subdued. Some opportunity 
of unfair gain offers, in which there may be much 
sin, and yet little scandaL Here a Christian will 
stop short; he will recollect, That he who maieth 
haste to be rich shall hardly be innocent. Perhaps 
the sin may be on the side of your dealer — he may 
want to overreach you — ^this is provoking — ^you are 
tempted to violent anger, perhaps to swear; — ^here 
is a fresh demand on you for a spirit of padence 
and moderation, as there was before for a spirit of 
justice and self-denial. If, by God's grace, you get 
the victory over these temptations, you are the bet- 
ter man for having been called out to them; always 
provided, that the temptations be not of your own 
seeking. If you give way, and sink under these 
temptations, don't go and say that trade and busi- 
ness have, made you covetous, passionate, and pro- 
fane. No, no; depend upon it, you were so before; 
you would have had all these evil seeds lurking in 
your heart, if you had been loitering about at home 
and doing nothing, with the additional sin of idle- 
ness into the bargain. When you are busy, the devil 
often tempts you; when you are idle, you tempt the 
devil. If business and the world call these evil 
' tempers into action, business and the world call that 
religion into action too which teaches us to resist 
them. And in this you see the week-day fruit of 
the Sunday's piety. 'Tis trade and business in the 
week which call us to put our Sunday readings, 
praying, and church-going into practice. 

WilL Well, master, you have a comical way, 
somehow, of coming over one. I never should have 
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thought there would have been any religion wanted 
in buying and selling a few calves' skirls. But, I 
begin tp see ther^ is ^ good de^l in what you say. 
And, whenever I am doing a common action, I will 
try to r^m^mber th^t it mu?t be done after a godltf 
sort. 

Stock. I hear the cl^cfc strike i^ine— let ]as leay^ 
off our work. I will only observe farther, that one 
good end of our bringing religion into our business 
is, to put us in mii)d not to i^ndert^e more business 
than we can carry on consistently with our religion, 
I shall never commend that man's diligence, though 
it is often commended by the world, who is not di- 
ligent about the s^lvaticm of his ^oul» We are as 
much forbidden to be overcharged with the cares 
of life, as with its pleasures. I only wish to prove 
to you, that a discreet Christi^in may be wise for 
both worlds; th?rt be m*y employ hjis hands without 
entangling his soul, jmd' Is^our for the meat that 
perisheth, without neglecting that which endureth 
unto eternal life; that he may be priident for time 
whilst he is wise for eternity. 



PART VI. 

Dialogue the second. On the duty of carrying He* 
ligion into oiir amusements. 

The next evening WHJ Simpson being got first to 
his work, Mr. Stock found him singing very cheer* 
fujly over his last. His master's entrance did not 
prevent his finishing his so;i?g, which conclvided with 
iht^e words: 

Jf k? 
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*' Suioe lileifl DO more tbana passage at best, 
Let us strew tbe way over with flowers.' 

When Will had concluded his song, he turned to 
Mr. Stock, and said, * I thank you, master, for first 
putting it into my head how wicked it is to sing pro- 
fane and indecent songs. I never sing any now which 
have any wicked words in them/ 

Stoci. I am glad to hear it. So far you do welL 
But there are other things as bad as wicked words, 
nay worse perhaps, though they do not so much 
shock the ear of decency. 

Will. What is that, master? What can be so bad 
as wicked words? 

StocL Wicked thoughts^ Will. Which thoughts, 
when they are covered over with smooth words, and 
dressed out in pleasing rh3nne8, so as not to shock 
modest young people by the sound, do more harm 
to their principles, than those songs of which the 
words are so gross and disgusting, that no person of 
common decency can for a moment|listen to them. 

Will. Well, master, I am sure that was a very 
pretty song I was singing when you came in, and a 
song which very sober good people sing. 

StocL Do they? Then I will be bold to say, that 
singing such songs is no part of their goodness. I 
heard indeed but two lines of it, but they were so 
heathenish that I desire to hear no more. 

Will. Now you are really too hard. What harm 
could there be in it? there was not one indecent word. 

Stock. I own, indeed, that indecent words are 

^particularly offensive. But, as I said before, though 

immodest expressions offend the ear more, they do 

not corrupt the heart, perhaps, much more than 

songs of which the words are decent, and the prin- 
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cipte vicious. In the latter case, because there is 
nothing that shocks his ear, a man listens till th^ 
sentiment has so corrupted his heart, that his ear 
grows hardened too, and by long custom he loses 
all sense of the danger of profane diversions; and 
I must say I have often heard young women of 
character sing songs in company, which I should b^ 
ashamed to read by myself. But come, as we work, 
let us talk over this business a little; and first let us 
stick to this sober song of yours, that you boast so 
much about, (repeats.) 

< Since life is do more than a passage at best) 
Let us strew the way over with flowers.* 

Now what do you learn by this? 

Will. Why, master, I don't pretend to learn much 
by it. But 'tis a pretty tune and pretty words. 

Stock. But what do those pretty words mean? 

Will. That we must make ourselves merry be- 
cau se life is short, 

Stock. Will! Of what religion are you? 

Will. You are always asking one such odd ques- 
tions, master; why a Christian to be sure. 

Stock. If I often ask you, or others this question, 
it is only because I like to know what grounds I am 
to go upon when I am talking with you or them. I 
conceive that there are in this country two sorts of 
people. Christians and no Christians. Now, if peo- 
ple profess to be of this first description, I expect 
one kind of notions, opinions, and behaviour from 
them; if they say they are of the latter, then I look 
for another set of notions and actions from them. I 
compel no man to think with me. I take every man 
at his word. I only expect him to think and believe 
according to the character he takes upon bimself, 
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md to act on the principles of that character which 
he professes to maintain. 

Will. That's fair enough; I can't say but it is, to 
take a man at his own word, and on his own grounds. 

Stock. Well then. Of whom does the Scripture 
apeak when it says, Let us eat and drtnk^for to-mor' 
row we dief 

Will. Why of heathens to be sure, not of Christ- 
ians. 

Stock. And of whom when it says, Let us crown 
ourselves with rosebuds before they are witheredf 

Will. O that is Solomon's worldly fool. 

Stock. You dis^prove of both then. 

Will. To be sure I do. I should not be a Christ- 
ian if I did not. 

Stock. And yet, though a Christian, you are ad- 
miring the very same thought in the song you were 
singing. How do you reconcile this? 

IVill. O there is no comparison between them. 
These several texts are designed to describe loose 
wicked heathens. Now I learn texts as part d my 
religion. But religion you know has nothing to do 
with a song. I sing a song for my pleasure. 

Stocks In our last night's talk, Will, I endeavour- 
ed to prove to you that religion was to be brought 
into our business, I wish now to let you see that 
\ it is to be brought into our pleasure also. And that 
he who ia really a Christian, must be a Christian in 
liis very diversions. 

Will. Now you are too strict again, master; as 
you last night declared, that in our business you 
would not have us always praying, so I hope that in 
^Onr pfleasure you would not have us always pasto- 
singing. I hope you would not have all one's fling* 
«ig to be about gopd Aings. 
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Stock. Not SO, Will; but I would not have any 
part either of our business or our pleasure to be 
about evil things* It is one thing to be singing about 
religion, it is another thing to be singing against it* 
Saint Peter, I fancy, would not much have approved 
your favourite song. He, at least, seemed to have 
another view of the matter, when he said. The end 
tf all things is at hand. Now this text teaches much 
the same awful truth with the first line of your song. 
But let us see to what different purposes the apostle 
and the poet turn the very same th9ught. Your 
song says, because life is so short, let us make it 
merry. Let us divert ourselves so much on the 
road, that we may forget the end^ Now what says 
the apostle, Becatise the end of all things is at handy 
be ye therefore sober and watch unto prayer. 

Will. Why master, I like to be sober too, and 
have left off drinking. But still I never thought that 
we were obliged to carry texts out of the Bible to 
try the soundness of a song; and to enable us to 
judge if we might be both merry and wise in sing- 
ing it. 

Stock. Providence has not so stinted our enjoy- 
ments, Will, but he has left us many subjects of 
harmless merriment: but, for my own part, I am 
never certain that any one is quite harmless till I 
have tried it by this rule that you seem to think so 
strict. There is another favourite catch which I 
heard you and some of the workmen humming 
yesterday. 

Will. I will prove to you that there is not a word 
of harm in that; pray listen now. (sings.) 

< Which is the best day to drink — Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday?' 
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Stock. Now« Will^ do you really find your unwill- 
ingness to drink is so great that you stand in need 
of all these incentives to provoke you to it? Do you 
not find temptation strong enough without exciting 
your inclinations, and whetting your appetites in this 
manner? Can any thing be more unchristian than to 
persuade youth by pleasant words, set to the most 
alluring music, that the pleasures of drinking are so 
great, that every day in the week, naming them all 
successively, by way of fixing and enlarging the 
idea, is equally fit, equally proper, and equally de- 
lightful, for what?— for the low and sensual purpose 
of getting drunk. Tell me. Will, are you so very 
averse to pleasure? Are you naturally so cold and 
dead to all passion and temptation, that you really 
find it necessary to inflame your imagination, and 
disorder your senses, in order to excite a quicker 
relish for the pleasures of sin? 

WtlL All this is true enough, indeed; but I never 
saw it in this light before. 

Stock. As I passed by the Grayhound last night, 
in the way to my evening's walk in the fields, I 
caught this one verse of a song which the club were 
emging: 

* Bring the flask, the music hnng, 

Joy shall quickly find us; 
Drink and dance, and laugh and sing, 

And cast dull care behind us.* 

When I got into the fields, I could not forbear coiti- 
paring this song with the second lesson last Sunday 
evening at church; these were the words: Take heed 
iest at any time your heart be overcharged with 
drunkenness^ and so that day come upon you un^ 
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awards, for as a snare shall it come upon oil them 
that are on the face of the earth. 

WilL Why, to be sure if the second lesson was 
right, the song must be wrong. 

Stock. I ran over in my mind also a compariscm 
between such songs as that which begins with 

* Drink and drive care away,' 

with those injimctions of holy writ. Watch and pray 
therefore^ that you enter not into temptation; and 
again. Watch and pray that you may escape all these 
things. I say I compared rfiis with the song I allude 
to, 

' Drink and drive care away, 

Drink and be ineiyyj 
You'll ne'er go the faster 

To the Styg^n ferry.' 

I compared this with that awful admonition of Scrip- 
ture how to pass the time, Not in rioting and drunk- . 
ennessy not in chambering and wa?itonness: but put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christy and make not provision 
for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof 

WilL I am afraid, then, master, you would not 
much approve of what I used to think a very pretty 
song, which begins with, 

< A plague on those musty old lubbers, 
Who teach us to fast and to think.' 

Stock. Will, what would you think of any one 
who should sit down and write a book or a song to 
abuse the clergy? 

Will. Why I should think he was a very wicked 
fellow, and I hope no one would look into such a 
book, or sing such a song. 
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Stock. And yet it must certainly be the clergy 
who are scoffed at in that verse, it being their pro- 
fessed business to teach us to think and be serious. 

Will. Ay, master, and now you have opened my 
eyes, I think I can make some of those comparisons 
myself between the spirit of the Bible and the spirit 
of these songs. 

< Bring the flask, the goblet bring,' 

won't stand very well in company with the threat of 
the prophet: Wo unto them that rise up early ^ that 
they may mingle strong drink. 

Stock. Ay, Will; and these thoughtless people 
who live up to their singing, seem to be the very 
people described in another place as glorying in their 
intemperance, and acting what their songs describe: 
— They look at the wine and say it is red^ it moveth 
itself aright in the cup. 

IVtll. I do hope I shall for the future not only 
become more careful what songs I sing myself, but 
also not to keep company with those who sing no- 
thing else but what, in my sober judgment, I now 
see to be wrong. 

Stock. As we shall have no body in the world to 
come, it is a pity not only to make our pleasures 
here consist entirely in the delights of animal life, 
but to make our very songs consist in extolling and 
exalting those delights which are unworthy of the 
man as well as of the Christian. If, through temp- 
tation or weakness, we fall into errors, let us not es- 
tablish and confirm them by picking up all the songs 
and scraps of verses which excuse, justify and com- 
mend sin. That time is shorty is a reason given by 
these song-mongers why we should give into great- 
er indulgences. That time is shorty is a reason given 
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by the apostle why we should enjoy our dearest com- 
forts as if we enjoyed them not. 

Now, Will, I hope you will see the importance of , 
so managing, that our diversions (for diversions of \ \ 
some kind we all require,) may be as carefully cho- \ \ 
sen as our other emplo3rments. For to make them I 
such as shall eflfectually drive out of our minds all 
that the Bible and the minister have been putting 
into them, seems to me as imprudent as it is un- 
christian. But this is not all. Such sentiments as 
these songs contain, set off by the prettiest music, 
heightened by liquor, and all the noise and spirit of 
what is called jovial company, all this, I say, not 
only puts every thing that is right out of the mind, 
but puts every thing that is wrong into it. Such 
songs, therefore, as tend to promote levity, thought- 
lessness, loose imaginations, faUe views of life, for- 
getfulness of death, contempt of whatever is serious, 
and neglect of whatever is sober, whether they be 
love songs, or drinking songs, will not, cannot be 
sung by any man or any woman who makes a seri- 
ous profession of Christianity.* 

* It is with regfret I have lately obseired, that the fashionable 
author and singer of songs more loose, profane, and corrupt, 
than any of tiiose here noticed, not only received a prize as the 
reward of his important services, hut received also the public 
acknowledgments of an illustrious society for having corUribtUeil 
to the happiness of their country! 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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